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ADVERTISEMENT.. 


1 E following ſheets were reprinted' before | 
the Reverend Mr. Whitaker's Anſwer 
appeared; and had. they not, it would have 
produced no change of ſentiment, no alter- | 
ation of ſyſtem. I admire his ingenuity. 1 
have a reſpect for his learning: But 1 am 
neither converted by his authorities , Nor con- 
vinced by his arguments. On a ſubject ſo 
| ſpeculative, the opinions of men muſt vary; 
and every writer has a right to carry his 
diſſent before the tribunal of the Public. To 
them the deciſion is left. 1 have cloſed a 
proof, which my adverſaries may, if they 
pleaſe, oppugn. Tired of polemical writing, 
[ leave my ſyſtem to its fate; and even my 
vanity joins iſſue with my indolence. I hate 
to fight without ſpectators. Should Mr. 
Whitaker and I retire into > Antiquity, the 


obſtinate 


ADVERTISEMENT. N 5 5 
obſtinate world would not follow us to ſo 
ſterile a field. The trophies 'of vi 
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IV au IRIE s into e are ſo little 
1 the taſte of the preſent age, that a writer 
who. employs his time in that way deceives 
himſelf if he expects to derive. either much 
reputation or any advantage from his work. 
Prejudiced againſt the ſubject, we add con- 
tempt to its natural ſterility, and ſeem to 
wiſh for no information from a province 
which we have been taught to aſſign to fiction 
and romance. Under theſe impreſſions the 
Author of the Introduction wrote. With- 
out any of the ordinary incitements to lite- 
rary labour, he was induced to proceed by 
the ſole motive of private amuſement. 


eee the ſmall hopes he enter- 
tains of reconciling the public judgment to 
125 | A 5 the 


PREFACE. 
the period which he has endeavoured to illuſ- 
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trate, he has taken ſome pains to preſent, 11 in 
its moſt agreeable form, a ſubject not very 
capable of ornament. He has ſtudied to be 
clear in diſquiſition, conciſe in obſervation, 
juſt in inference. An enemy to fiction him- 
ſelf, he impoſes none upon the world. He 
advances nothing as fact without authorities; 
and his conjectures ariſe not ſo much from 
his own ingenuity, as from the proofs which 
_ ancients __ nd _ ors him. 


{| . 


nl 
The Gee wich which che prejudice 
and vanity of the Scots and Iriſh have co- 
vered their origin, has forced the Author to 
examine that point with A minuteneſs, which 
a diſpute ſo unimportant ſeems not to deſerve. 
But the diſquifitions of many learned men : 
had given a kind: of conſequence to the, ſub. 
je, when they rendered it perplexed and 
obſcure. To extricate truth from the pole- 
mical rubbiſh of former antiquaries was a 


6 -. WM taſk 


IA E FAR nd 
taſk of labour; and the candid will forgive 


the length, on account of the propriety, of 


the diſquiſition, eſpecially in. a work which 
profeſſedly treats of the EN of the 
Britiſh nations. 


In tliat part of his work whith lus to: 
the diſpute: between the Britiſh and Iriſh 
Seots, the Author of the Introduction de- 
rives much of his information from the manu- 
ſeript notes of the late very ingenious Dr. 
Macpherſon, whoſe Diſſertations. on the: 
A ntiquities of the northern Britain are in- 
the hands of the learned. In the other pro- 
vinces of his ſubject, he has availed him- 
ſelf of the induſtry of ſome modern writers; 


relies upon their judgment. He looks upon: 
antiquity through the medium of the 
ancients, and thinks he ſees. it in its ge- 
nuine ſtate. His work is formed on the 
general x reſult of the information which the 

A 2 writers: 


* 


but he neither borrows their ſentiments, nor 


"A "a. 
* * 1 


e of Greece and Rome haveatabſivitiae | 


by the northern nations, on the ſubject of 


PREFACE. 


from every quarter; and if his 22275 id not 
ne it, at leaſt, is new. bg 


The brevity, with which the a VER we 
government of the Anglo-Saxons were treated 


in the preceding Edition, was a defect in the 


work, which is now, in ſome meaſure, re- 


moved. The ample materials furniſhed 


the ancient fuperſtition, have enabled the Au- 


thor to throw a ſtronger light on the te 15 


which had ſuch a wonderful effect on the 
manners of our anceſtors. Though an al- 


moſt impenetrable darkneſs has covered the 


antiquities of the Anglo-Saxons, before their 


arrival in Britain, ſome particulars are reſcued 


from oblivion which deduce the ſpirit and 
genius of our preſent conſtitution from the 


remoteſt times. 
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HE northern nations, whoſe character Wis 3 
many ref were remarkable for Fe 28 
y pets | tverſe to 
| their averſion to the fludy of letters. Fierce and un- 
able by nature, and bred from their infancy to 
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mcürſion an Tepre ation, they thowg every -purſutt- 
not immediately ſubſervient to the. profeſſion of arms 
mean and diſhonourable. They little conſidered that. 
this Þ ag Aa Au fal e G. 7 bey 
ſought ter with ſo * eagerneſs in ce d . n 


vain were exploits worthy, of memory performed, Fg 
the only certain means of tranſmitting them to poſterity 


were altea rage nd pig 2 I H 


The mize In the cloud of ignorai@ which involved them at 
Me” home they advanced into the provinces of the weſtern _ 
oe} Lied, ter eh but Base 


the Romans,. expired with the power of that illuſtrious 


people.z...and. Europe... in- a. great. meaſure, returned to 
its original rudeneſs and barbarity. When the detached 


tribes who AG ALE the go FR IP of. the Ro- 


mans formed ves into regul ar communitice ſome 


knowledge of letters begar# to revive ; but the Chriſtian: 


clergyy tpllowing the policy ok,thejr predeceffory the 
Druids, confined that knowledge to themſelves. 


— | To rebord temporal Rh. Was not the firſt uſe made 


| hiſtory f letters. by. the, religious ofthe. middle ages. Mi 
Reg G the lives, of. Hinten ware, more import 
ſubjects, than the tranſa ions of ſtates and ; #4 


in ths FR of a race ef men v whoſe influence depended | 
teh 9 upon 
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upon keeping-mankindsin tlie ſhades" of FANG) 
ſuperſtition. We 6nd; accordingly, | that monks, and 
hermits became illuſtrious in cells and in deſarts, whilſt 
the monarchs' of Europe ſat in obſcurity pot 'their 
THOR) was. tler A og yu fl 
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The North, which, upon the decline of. "We Ro- The feudal 


mans, had filled the provinces of the weſtern empire ments intro- 
wild ies corte, cht Abroad freſh atmies of adven- t 
turers 1 in tie e Fith and ninth ages. Theſe, ſettling 

in foe of the region of *the South, gave a new turn 

to the geüiut bf "the 'Putopean pations. ” The feudal 
eff? werder or at teaſtyrevived and con- 
fitted by therm, gave Rability to government, and 
wers inf favorable to a ſpirit of national dignity 
and in dependence. Lands and honours: becoming here- 
ditary, * gave birth to a pride of family among the 
great barons; and they endeavoured to add luſtre to 
the diſtinctions "which they had acquired by / tracing 


their anceſtors throws 


gl the fame path 1of eminence” to a 
remiote antiquity. From individuals this genealogical 
enthuſiaſm ſpread to -whole communities. Men poſ⸗ 
ſeſſed of the little literature of the times, and a talent 
for fable, either through ignorance: or vanity, mnchilged 
the romantic: paſſions of an ignorant race of men, by 


deducing the origin of their reſpective 1 om very 
B 2 diſtant 


8 an- 


cient Bri- 


n 10 THE HISTORY, dee. 


diſtane "ras, The antiquities of every country in 
Europe furniſhed an ample field of fiftion 3 and it was 
impoſſible to form tales too extravagant or improbable- 
for the credulity of the age. It is therefore no matter 
of wonder that we poſſeſs ſuch a maſs of . for 
the ancient hiſtory of thoſe nations, who, for e e | 
centuries," Bube e A e in e 75 uf 
ei ind 

\ The revival of exitica ann has enabled "PVT 
to extricate, in a great meaſure, their antiquities from 
che fables of the middle ages: In Britain we content 
ourſelves' with looking back with contempt. on the cre- 
dulit of our anceſtors. From a pride incident to 
poliſhed times we are apt to think, and perhaps with 
ſome juſtice, that the tranſactions of the infancy. of 
ſociety are as unworthy of remembrance as they are im- 
perfectiy known. But this obſervation. has been made, 
not more to depreciate our anceſtors, than to cover a 
glaring defect in ourſelves. - The Britiſh, nations, till of 
late years, were much more remarkable for the per- 
formance of great actions in the field, than for record- 
ing them. with 2 and en in the cloſer, 


Men of abilities Re Aid this 1 Hl 3 


the thr, | nation. The latter periods of our hiſtory are reduced 


into form and preciſion ; but the early part of our 


annals 


ANCIENT EUROPE. 


annals ſtill remains in the poſſeſſion of fiction and 
romance. To diſpel the ſhades which cover the anti- 


quities of the Britiſh nations, to inveſtigate their origin, 
do carry down ſome account of their character, man- 


ners, and government, into the times of records and 
domeſtic writers, is the deſign of this Introduction: 


The abilities of the Author are perhaps inadequate to 


arduous an undertaking ; but as he travels back into 
antiquity with ſome advantages which others have not 


poſſeſſed,” he flatters : himſelf that he ſhall be able to 
throw a new, if not a ſatisfactory light, on a ſubject 


the dp are wha than his "Ea of their cenfure.. 


hitherto little underſtood; Though, for want of ſufficient 
guides, he ſhould ſometimes loſe his way in a region of 
| clouds, and darkneſs, his hopes of the indulgence of. 


6 | ANTRODUCioN To THE AISTORY, dec. 
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8 „The rere x Divan the Felt feeble, light on the Bar- 


Ent ini barians of the North and Weſt-; They roſe diſtincthy 


Sarmatæ, 


poſſeſſed to view in the progreſs, of the Roman arms. Two 
A nations, in a gteap variety of tribes, poſſeſſed the vaſt 
| continent of Europe. The Celtæ extended themſelves 


from the pillars of Hercules to the banks of the Viſ- 


tula f. and Tanais g, rom the Helleſpont to the ſhores 


of. the Baltic. The regions to the North-Eaſt of the 
Danube, from the Euxine Sea to the Frozen Ocean, were 


perambulated rather than inhabited by the European 

| Sarmatæ. Between the Baltic, and the extremities, of 

8 the North lay the ancient Scandinavians, whoſe poſterity, .. * 

| upon the decline of the Romans, carried into the South © 
undoubted proofs of their Sarmatic extract. 


— 


Tus name The Scythians of the n Hbeopy were, for the 
8 firſt time, mentioned under the name of Celtæ, by He- 
W in an eighty-ſeventh Olympiad. | To inveſti- 


* Celtz oceidua dn uſque ad Gades incolunt. Strabo, lib. ii. 


+ Sarmatia, Ven, quam ad mare latior, ab iis, que ſequuntur, 


Viſtul amne diſtreta. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 


bw % * 


4 Circa Tanaim Sarmatarum gentes degunt. Plin, lib, I, 


gate 


14 | 
x LL, ANCIEN-T EUROPE.,, - 
gate the origin of that appellation we mult, a, into 
a period of remote antiquity: The Pelaſgi « of Pelopgane- 
* ſus and the Iſlands of the Archipelago were the farſt of 
the European Nomades who quitted the andy here, life 
ol their aneſtorsn and applied. themſclycs, to the; arts. of 
givil life. - Induced by;the fine climate; of,Greeesy .they- 
ſettled in fixed abodes 3 while yet their rude. brethren, to 
the North wandeted aſter. their cattle or game over the 
face of Eurdpe . Improving their nayigation by degrees, 
they ſailed to the Weſt, ſeized upon the neareſt coaſt 
of Italy t, and moving into the heart of that country, 
met with the Umbri, and roſe into a mixed nation under 
the name of Latins. Extending their navigation ſtill 
further into the Mediterranean, the Phoceans made an 
eſtabliſhment on the coaſt of Gaul; Maſſilia was founded 
* thoſe adventurets about the forty-fiſth Olympiad, 
when dhe elder Turquin is K to l held er reins mus 
government at Rome 7. | 
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The improvements introduced * the Phoceans bad: a derives its 


origin from 


great and ſudden e upon ee manners of the Gauls. Gael. 


ih Erema 2 rute 7657 oe & TY a\ovjeayy Oer]annia, 


Tov d avayxacti|s ie cisomcorpevorra. roig Abopryien, Dion. 
Halic. lib. i. 
ure it; 6 ret wen: ON, 2) Fills q e all 8 

| 4 Tempore Tarquinii regis ex Alia Phoceohuts'; Juventus in ultimas 
Galliæ ſinus A . nag J uſtin, ib. xliii. 
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A griculture, , 


— . lFr ̃— Ä 
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dibile eſt. Tacit. vit. Agric. xi. 
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Os re nn The means of icht. 1 
ence being augmented, population increaſed of courſe ; | 


migrating expeditions were formed to eaſe the country of 
its number of inhabitants, and the regions of Europe being 


traverſed rather than peopled by the Nomades, received 
ſucceſſive ſwarms of Galic emigrants. Spain, Italy , 


Germany between the Rhine and the Baltic T, and 


[the Britiſh thee?” were filled. with; colonies, from Gaul, 
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Pe tranſitu in Traliam Gallorum hec accepimos. Priſco Tarquinio 
Nome regnante, Gallia adeo frugum hominumque fertilis fuit, ut abun- 
dans multitudo vix regi videretur poſſe. Ambigatus, magno vatu i ipſe © 
jam, exonerare pregravente turba regnum cupiens Belloveſum ac Sigo- 
veſum, ſororis filios impigros juvenes miſſurum ſe eſſe in quas dii dediſ- 
ſent auguriis ſedes oſtendit. Bello eb in Iraliam vam di dederünt. Livius, 
lib. W neat Fay att ct” cove] 
Died. Sic. lib. Old: eee nat 3: TH g, 22 - 5 


+ Ac fair antea tempus cum; Galli proper bin mais. 
agrique inopiam, trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Cæſar, lib. vi. 
Validiores olim Gallorum res fuiſſe ſummus auctorum Divus Julive © FE. 


tradit eoque credibile elt Gallos 1 in n Germanium trankgrelide. Toth Hrn 
xxviii. Ros 25 2634-80073 
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AN ENT EUROPE 
| hom che old inhabitants, if they differed originally 
from the Gael; were loſt. This revolution in the North 

of Eutepe extended to the greater part of its inhabitants 
the appellation of Celtæ, which is an adjeQive derived 


from Gael, the e name of the inhabitants of 
ancient * b 


Though le gt LA 'of the Gate fabſquent -> co 


of the 


to the ſettlement of the Phoceans in their country, are . 
the fit mentioned in hiſtory, we have reaſon to be. ©? 
liese chat they pervaded Europe' with their — 
armies} in a more remote period of antiquity. They: 
rſt entered Italy, according to Livy, in the reign of the 


elder, Tanzuin :; bur ether writers of good credit affirm 
that they were, in part, the anceſtors of the vagabonds 
who ſettled with Romulus on the banks of the Tiber. 
The Umbri, the moſt ancient inhabitants of Italy h, were 
 Gauls j; and from the Umbti the Tuſcans and Babids v, 
who were a W e e their 7 
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$ Fn — Plin. lib, iii. _ 
0 Umbri prima veterum Gallorum polen. 2 Servius in Eneid ih, 4: 


AZenodotus Trezenius, qui Umbrorum hiſtoriam conſeripſit, narrat 
| Oy abi appellatos, _— Halic. lib, ii. 
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the whole, evident that the Gael who-iaha- 


bired the vaſt country, bounded by the ogcan, the Rhine, 
the, Alps, and Pyrenzan mountains, were the anceſtors of 
the Oeltæ, the extent of n e we e 
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fy The FR Foe which, in thechedfioing 
af their progreſs in Gaul, enabled the inhabitants uf that 
country to oyerrun the reqons af the Weſt and North, 
had arriugd at ſome, degree of maturity lang beſore the 
Rotans penettated beyond the. Alps. | Inftead of wan 


dering in ſearch of foteign ſettlements, the Gauls found 
it mote convenient/to eultivate thoſe which they already 


paſſeſſetrl. The ſpirit of conqueſt retired further towards 


the North; and the tide of migration, which had for 
ages flowed from Gaul, returned upon itſelf with redou- 
bled violence. The German Celts f repaſſed the Rhine, 


per 
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"+ Galli a w corporis primum appellati fant. ' Eucher. 
Lugdun. de Gent. iv,—GEaL, in the Gaelic language hignifes = 


Tai; Js cer xdbupyor x) Mound, | Diod. Sic, de Galli, lib. v. 
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— terrible devaſtations, and acquired a juſt title 


to the name of Cimbri, which ang ah md of 10 
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The eile regions between the Rhine and the from the 


au ere pofſeſſed by Galic tribes when Germany x 
became firſt Known to the writers of Rome. An un- 


avoidable mixture with the Sarmatæ beyond the Viſtula 
and the Baltic had an effect on the genius of the Celtæ 


of Germany; and they departed, in ſome degree, from 
the purity of the language and from ſome of the manners 


of, their anceſtors, T They however retained ſo many 
marks o of their Galic e origin, that ſome have tt ky that 
bon name of Germans proceeded from their fim arity = 


Ry to the hints of Gaul fl 


WORD Wu FS centuries prior to he Ghriliian = ra, Their mi- 


the Gerroan Cel, under the name of Cimbri, ravaged 1 


all che regio 


os 55 


conqueſts. 
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* ne morihus et victu adfimiles ſunt Gallorum. Itaque re&e 


mihi videntur Romani hoc nomen eis indediſſe n ans Ange ex Gal- 
lerum N oſtendere. Strabo, lib. vii. 
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bey at the ſame time extended their conqueſts 
* W and to Great Britain. The Luſitanians, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, were the moſt warlike branch 
of the Cimbri T; and the Welſh retain, in their name, 
an undoubted mark of their Cimbric extraction. From 
.thele revolutions of the Celtz on the continent we ſhall, 
in a ſubſequent. ſcQion, deduce ; 18 of the 7 Maa 
nations. | 
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n The POTTY migrations of the Barbarians of i 
— North way be com pared to the tranſient ſtorme Tot a 
ſhowery day. The © fearce returns after one cloud 
is paſt, before another begitis to gather in the ſame quar- 
ter of heav The ſhort ſpace between is filled with 
i that ' plating, ut melancholy ſerenity which attends x 4 
4 Ty whole period i is approaching i in view. The firſt irt irruption tion 
{ of the nations of the northern Germany happened, as we 
+ | have already obſerved, more. than three centuries ad h 
| 9285 | "the commencement. of e our r preſent a. About | 
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—— the: Celtz beyond the Rhine threw another 
fleece of adventurers, under the name of Cimbri, into 
the regions of the South 2. Knew people accompanied 
them in this expeditiom who, in their defignation of 
n ani them a 5 of their enn 
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N evacuated. their CE ns OS the 
ſouthern Europe, about forty- five years after the death 


of Alexander, 
Baltic; and ſettled between the Viſtula and the *Drave 


under the gen name of Goths and Vandals'*, The 
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1 The learned! have have throkma Wey a grett deal of tee 
he erymon af this word. It is 2 Celtic one ſigmifying wortbery hen; Tus) 
north tan men, « word of the ſame import with the Normans of after 
ages. e eee 


| matebby ane erprethre of he fituation of their en. 
Ex Scanzis' inſull, cum regi A, Bode were Gorki quondum, 


memorantus egreſſi. Jornandes de rebus Gothicis. 
Meminiſſe debes, me initio de Scanziz infule uw 'Gothos are 


egreſſos. Jornaad. ubi ſupra. Ina a 5 


Piti etiam modo Vandalorum, ab iel, que Scandinavia dicieur, 
adventavit. Paul. Diacon, lib. . 
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COelto-Germans we xemained- beyond the! Elb on the 


hates ol (hie on, and in The peninſula of Juteland, gave | 

the name of Tuv rows, or northern men- to the Sarrna- 

te; ha; after having paſſed from Scapdinavia, became 

theio-neighbbure in Gennanyl (Inſtead f oonteridiny 

about the poſſeſſion of the bleak ſhores of the Ne; 

the Cimbri and Teutoni, in cloſe alliance with one 

4 25 another, endeavoured v0 eue tos eue, better 

ſettlements in 4 more favourable ulikiate and foil. 
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TheScandi- The Teutani were the firſt of the Sanν˖ Gar- 

nur mate who invaded, the South. The Slaamkies which 
| overwhelmed thoſe adyenturart in, Abeits 

_ cquraged their countrymen for more than two rien 

centuries from fimilar attempts. In the reign of Mar- 

cus Aurelius forgetting abe mixſoatenes of diy fathers, 

the Sarmatic Germans advanced 1 into the egos of the 

South aadEaft+... i A new: bubwark: 2 25 wee Arn - 
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ians, and, obliged. them. to content. chemfelm-vickethe * 

. and ſterile ſeats-of their beter. But hey” 
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were unſucceſsful in many ſveceeding attempts, 1 
never loft fight of the obje till the growing imbecil- 
lity of the wann, opened t e South and Weſt to their 


arms. | | 
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 'The Celta beyond the Rlihe vets Uther dich pated whe ance: 
in the dominions of Rome before the fall « of the 8 1 


or afterwards tf in the intiundatibns' of the Sartnatic 1 = 
Seardinaviin?y” who, "paſſing ove” Cetniany, er- 
whelmed 


the regions of the South Hd Welt at the decline 
ct the Nö "power: "The Götti ind Vandals who 
extended their *corgquetts to Spain, Traly,” and Africa, 
ts were, in ſome nitafive;"foft"fn che Sills which 00 
ſubcdded. ThE i deſcendect from 
ſine fidei who trod on their hee when en'ithey 1 
ind the provitices of the Remiin etmpire, are the ancef. 
tors of the preſent Germans. The Franks; having con- 


EN ' pigrating expoſitians:to Gayli, have ftill pre- 
ſerved the e on Peer. 
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ſeemed 40. Ne te Barbarians far, the ag , ppr- 
mg of executing, * favourite, dig Nations ap- 


lenly on the frontiers, of the:empice unheard 
of by 8 and exęn unknown toſthemſelyes. The 
memory .of their farmer, tranſations, was loſt in their, 
own . Ignorance, 285 name of their original . ſeats, 
was as it were, orgot in in che length ef their mach. 
1 ſeemed to! "move forward, under an, impreſſion af 
the inconveniencies they had. left. gt home, 1mors, chan. 
from, the * of ſugceſß abroad 3. having, philoſophy 


enough to prefer. che uncertginty: of future ewig 49. 
n preſent miſ We J T eO 10420 EE 2101 


Ocigin ana * The Melk obfeüne uf "th6le""Baiaians hg Pod 
N N aN the deſtructzen f che weſtern empire vere 
15 the Slavi, whoſe poſte no, pofſel All he" bps” 
berieed-the Butineand AL Prout Sh. Undet” the” 
name of Avari they advanced even as ar 48 Pe Jpon- a 
.nefus in the fifth-century, and under that of Bulgarians 

they continued their irruptions into the South till the 

end of the eighth age. Furſuing and flying from one 
another, in ſucceſſive migrations, they filled the weſt- 
ern Ruſſia, Poland, and the regions near the mouths of 


the Debbe with their A; that "My at laſt 
ſettled in fixed abodes, ſtarted up into ſeveral powerful 
nations. Some of them extended themſelves as far as 
Dalmatia and Illyricum, and, at this moment, ſpeak 
the language of their anceftors on the Ae 5 
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The Slavi nene a their . as e as man- A A dt 
ners, to derive. their origin from the Tartars of the the E. 


the Euro- 
North-Eaſt of Aſia. They were a very different W 
of men from the Scandinavian Sarmatæ, the principals 
in the migrating expeditions which proved fatal to the 
Roman power. When the Goths, quitting their native 
ſeats to the Eaſt of the Viſtula, had advanced into 
Rhetia, Gaul, and Italy, the Slavi took. poſſeſſion of 
their habitations . Growing numerous in Ruſſia and 
Poland they extended themſelves to the South-Weſt ; 
and, if we regard their numbers and extent of dominion, 
they form, at this day, one-third of the weight in the 
ſcale of Europe. This ſhort account of the origin f 
the Slavi, though foreign to our. preſent ſubject, comes 
in, with ſome propriety, in the revolutions which ha * 
pened of old i in the North, | 
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The Celtæ, Tbe — — giren of the fate of \Apricns 


the Sarma- 


tz, and | Europe lays open the ſecret ſprings from which its mo- 


dern inhabitants detive kbeit bloed. The poliſhed 
= natiots who now excel antiquity itfelf in arts, und vie 
* - with it in Arms, owe their origin to rude Barbarians, 

whoſe want of the means of tramſunitting their hiſtory to 
poſterity has perhaps contributed to their fame. The 
Oelte, the Sarmatze, and Slavi, jurnbled together by 
migration,” eonqueſt, - und accidents of various "kinds, 
formed that great maſk which has ſtarted up, in the 
courſe of ages, into thoſe powerful and um e 


We xn debe ee ee t 


the ancef- 'Thoogh FIRE any one- . from the = of 
Eurpen Hercules t the Tanais are free from a mixture of the 
nation Three great original nations whom we have ſo oſten 
mentioned, there are regions in that vaſt extent .of 
country where the blood of each "peculiarly prevails. 
The Celtæ, whom their connection with the Romans 
had abandoned to conqueſt in Gaul, Spain, Italy, and 
its Iſles, are the anceſtors of the majority of the preſent 
inhabitants of thofe extenſive countries. The Sarma- 
tic Yandals, who, under a * variety of national 


names, 
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names, Sn che eee e eee 
South and Weſt, bare no proportion to the cenquered. 
They introduced among their new ſubjects their awn 


form of government, their own. regulations, the haughty 
fergeity of their character and manners, that want of 


neatneſs which all the improvements of eiviliaed tines 
have not. hitherto been able to removez but the language 


of the vaſſals, a certain evidenca of their ſupetiority in 
point of numbers, prevailed, at wm over that of their 


lords. 


In Germany, from the ſource of the: Elb to the proved from 

Baltic, from the Viſtula to the ocean; in England, in 

a great part of Scotland, the old Scandinavians, with 

little mixture, prevail. In the kingdoms of Norway 

and Sweden the blood of the ancient Sarmatæ is tinctured 

with that of the Slavi, who ſtept into the vacant habi- 
tations of thoſe tribes that ſucceſſively, for many ages, 
diſcharged themſelves into the regions of the South 

from both the ſhores of the Baltic. The dominions of 

the Slavi we have already deſcribed. 


But to wander no further into diſſertation : language, their lan- 
next to authentic records, is the beſt evidence of the 88e, e. 
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* Sordes Sarmatarum, Tacit. Germ. avi, 
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extract of a people. The modern Europeans, deriving 


their blood from three very different nations, Rill pre- 
ſerve among them the three original tongues of their 
anceſtors. Theſe are the Celtic, the Teutonic, and 
Sclavonic, all radically different from one another. 
Wherever any of theſe three languages is ſpoken with 
moſt purity, there the blood of the great nation, from 
which it takes ts na Nay: aft to 
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\nourd a "drafted bf ordinary curiofity land at the Genen 
mouth of the Nile, he might perhaps content himſelf 
with viewing the fine effect, which that noble river has on 
the appearance of the lower Egypt: One more inquiſiti tive 
might chuſe to trace the ſtream to where it falls from 
the deſart into the plains of Thebes: But he, indeed, 
muſt be uncommonly curious, who would. wander in 
ſearch of its ſource to the Mountains of the Moon *. 
The novelty of the romantic. ſcenes on the way might 


2 The ſource of the Nile i ſaid to lie in mountains of that name 
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Tecompence him 9. the fatigue of his journey, but 
mankind would ſcarce forget the folly of the under- 
taking in the pleaſure of hearing the detail of his 
diſcoveries, 4 
A writer who penetrates into antiquity to inveſtigate 
the ſprings from which a nation has iſſued, may, in 
like manner, have his amuſement for his labour. 
tial to themſelves, the bulk of the peòple regard only 
thoſe periods of their hiſtory which deſcend neareſt to 
Satisfied with the -renown of latter 
their 
„ [the 


inundations of the Nile are about the diſtant "ic 


from which it takes its riſe. 


their own times. 
tranſactions, they are as indifferent concerni 


remote ahnalt arid driginl a they! whb [profit 
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The trayeller, to continue 


the compariſon; has, in ſome reſpeas, the advantage 
of the Writer, 3 for the, land A deſarts of 3 wy 
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Britain, before the art iv 
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heard of than Known. "Foreigners had viſited it 
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rival of. Cæſar, was rather 


parts 


in Purſuit Sf *« commerce; but they took no pains” to 


extend their iriquiries to the internal flate of tlie 
country. The information of the Romans aggom- 
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roſe gradually before them as they advanced into the 


heart of the Iſland; till the whole body of its inha- 
bitants came ee diſtinly to view, when Agricola 


23 


Carried the Roman eagles to the mountains of Cale- 


| donia, | But to ea 6: the origin of our anceſtors 


with preciſon we mu return to a period of 1 more 
remote antiquity. 5 


The Britith Iſles, fra their vickiiny to "ay conti- AﬀeRed by 

netic; wil is dhe nitule of 'thidge; have been affe es an de . 
by the revolutions which we have in the preceding 
ſections briefly deſcribed. The circles, ſpreading from 
commotions in the center, muſt have vibrated, though 
perhaps faintly, in the extremities of Europe; and the 
ſhock was certainly felt beyond the limits to which 
conqueſt and migration actually extended themſelves. 
We can accordingly trace, in lively characters, in Bri- 
tain, the effect of every great movement made on the 
continent by the body of the Celtæ before the power 
of the Romans confined them to . abodes. 
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Whether Britain Was Ababited, or "rather" penm⸗ 


cerning the bulated, by a race "of Barbarians before tlie Gael of. the 


Ara 
1 


continent extended their name with their £ arms s into Wl 
the regions of Europe“, is a circumſtance which lies 


buried in' impenetrable darkneſs. The name of Gael, 


_ . till retained by the poſterity of the mioſt ancient inha- 


bitants of the Britiſh Iſles, ſeems to look for its origin 
to the firſt great revolution of the Celtæ on the con- 
tinent. The wild tribes who originally poſſeſſed the 


vaſt regions bounded by the ocean, the Mediterranean, 
the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pytenean mountains, 


were, as has been already obſerved, the firſt of the 


European Scythians, if we except the Pelaſgi of Greece; 


who formed | themſelves into diſtinct communities. 
Arriving at ſome degree of civilization, they became 
overſtocked with nu mbers at home, and they ſent 
armies of emigrants in queſt of foreign ſettlements +. 
Britain could not fail to attract the carly attention of 


Ferox natio Gallorum pervagata bello prope orbem terrarum, 
Livius, lib. xxxviii. 


+ Gallia adeo frugum hominumque fertilis fuit, ut abundans multi- 
tudo vix regi videretur Poſſe . +. + » Ambigatus, miſſurum ſe eſſe 
in guas di dediſſent auguriis ſedes, oſtendit. Livius, lib. v. 


the 
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ee les eirihity to their original. country, the 
| !Jonthey of kr en the 'tmildnefs of its air and cli- 
mate ®, Would have recommended it to that migrating 
mation in a degree ſoperior to thoſe regions of ' the 
-Weſt aud North, to which, it is well en * 
Weg themſelves in per antiquity. 1 


0 idle 70 to: Mete the « ra in Mich of a 
the fufſt migration, of the Gauls into Britain ought to WR 
be placed. Its antiquity has left only room for con- 
zectuſe We. ſhould, in all probability, look for it 
hexond the eſtabliſhment of the P hoceans zin the 


2 of Maſlilia, . Though it is affirmed, both by 
'  Livgrand Banne +; chat the Gauls, for: the kat time, 


- 
® * 
4 , 
7 


1 


lden Fanquing; we bare raw to Ny chat partial 
emigrations from that nation croſſed the Alps many 


ages before che doundation of Rome itlelf was. laid . 


t Ge wicimum polum occupaſſe oredibile YE [Tuck Vis 
n sin ur- h 52.5 D ũ̊ ut "Thy rowder! 
1 nn patiens . fecundum. Tacit. acit, Vit. Agile. l. 


5 © pre 21 k 


Tunt temiperatiora qu quam ir in Galli, pio frigoribus 
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Aſperitas frigorum abel. Tacit, Vit. Agric. xu. 

a Titus Livius, lib. v, 20 wap iat, o gte, telt 51 BEIT 
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Umbri antiquiflimus Italiz popufus. Flor, lib. i. 


Dario | E | The 


) 


i les Bri- 


tain. 


4 7 


the name of Umbri f. But though it id impoſſible to - 
fix with precifion on the æra of the invaſion of Britain 


by the Gael, no doubt can remain concerning the 
exiſtence ag the fact . The i I Britain and 
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* 


The Umbri, who were the moſt; ancient irhabitants 


of Italy, were the poſterity of Gauls who penetrated 
into that country long before the commengement of 
hiſtory *. We may naturally ſuppoſe that the Gauls of 


Belgium wouks have found teG difficulty in "croſſing a 


very narrow channel into Britain than their countrymen 


at the foot of the Alps in clambering, with their wives 


f and children, over the vaſt ridge of mountains which 
feparated them from Italy. 


It may therefore be con- 
cluded, that Britain received very conſiderable colonies 
from the Belgic diviſion of 'Ganl as early, at leaft, as 


the Gacl. of the Alpin regions: ſeized upon Italy under 


* Bocchus abſolvit Gallorum eien propaginemUinbro eſſe. 
Solin. lib. viii. | 


VUmbri prima vzrTeton Gallbrum ail Auguſt. in Sempron. 
Umbros vsrxxUNH Galforum propaginem eſſe Marcus Antonio refert. 


Servius in Eneid. 12. 


The epithet of VzTzzzs, applied to the Gauls, i is 3 intended 


to diftinguiſh the progenitors of the Umbri, the old Gael, from the 


er e. 


i NOS Ts 


+ The Umbri were the inhabitants of the upper Traly, and they 
ſeem to derive their name from the ſituation of their country, Oam- 


bevich R a ridge of mountains. 
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The Cim- The Gael were in poſſeſſion jo.  Brigajn, for. Many. ages 
ow” before they were diſturbed by a ſecond migration 1 x 
the continent. The ſppitit af conquelh; palling f the 
Gauls to the Celto-Geitnanie colonies beyond the Nhine, 
the latter pervaded Euro oe wid their - arne ®, © | We 
muſt judge of the #ri in Wkith tHik evolution Tapper 
from its effect on thoſe nations who had the means s of 
tranſmitting their own hiftory, as well's as ſome apypunt 


1 of their enemies, to aſter ages. e HOT 


— 


Aa of The 1 poſterity of the Gas under the name 
of Cimbri, traverſed, as has been in a preceding ſection 
obſerved, the vaſt regions between their own country and 
the ſea of Ionia T. About half a century after the death 
of Alexander, they poured irreſiſtible armies into Greece, 
Thrace, and Macedonia; 3 the latter of which, though 


1 Cimbri magnam Europe nee . Afiz partem ſibi tributariam | 
fecere agrosque debellatorum a ſe occuparunt. . SIC. lib. A 
imbri contractis n copnis, aq Jonicum mare 8 gentem 
af rum, et quicquid gentium ad onas uſque r imo Pos 
Macedonas oppreſſere. Pauſ. Attic. iv. 


recent 
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recent fromi che | congueſt;;af: Aſia, they! filed and 
- ruined , d dei progres: e. ka govch and Eaſt they 
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f 5. Toe üruptien * the Gini was not W þ . their Mmigra-- 


wien anch tba manners; Which their ſuecedbre; in the 
Se regiats, hnought daun. to aſterotimta rasa kind of 


r - that | they em inatedi thaſer nations whom) they 
fuhdued. . Whilſt, a art. of the Cimbti, or Ole Ger. 
-vitst wan 155 * 82 CEOS bol 207 lo . 
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mans, pulhed ckelt conqueſts to the South and Baſt, others 
directed their migration to the regions of the Welt. We 
find traces of them as far as the extremities of Eu- 
rope t; they wete, in ſome meaſure, the anceſtors of the 
Lufitanians, and they coſe into a mixed nation with the 
Aborigines of che mountains -of Gallicia. In Britain, 


their very name remains, with- their blood, in the Cim- 
Ko i of Wales. 


. 
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: 
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into Britain. 'Wheb eme of the —_— appeared on i Bumsen 
of Greece, others drove the ancient Gael from the Belgic 
diviſion of Gaul. Cæſar obſerves,” that the. Belge were 
the poſterity of German'emigrants who ſettled in ancient 
times to the South of the Rhine, on account of the fer- 
tility of the ſoil 5. Deſcrying, from their new ſettle- 
ments, the Iſland of Britain, they paſſed the narrow 
channel which divides it from the continent, and the 
Gael, who had diffuſed themſelves over all the Iſland, 


contrated their limits towards the South to give room | 
to thoſe new interlopers, _ 


4 Sp rye ny 2 
7 * . ®* * Lb #& i 18 


+ Omnium Cimbrorum fortiſlimi ſunt Luſitanl. Diod. Sic. lib, v, 


$ Reperiebat Czſar Belgas eſſe ortos ab Germanis Rhenum antiquitus 
tranſductos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi conſediſſe; pm = ea 
loca Ln expuliſſe. Cæſar, lib. ii. 


The 
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The Cimbri who remained in Gaul became afterwards Et 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Belgæ. As ns 


appellation carries reproach im its meaning, it is likely 


that it was impoſed on that warlike nation by the Gael 
whom they had expelled from their territories. BAL 


or BALGEN, in the ancient Celtic fignifies a ſpotted: or 


party-coloured herd; and, in a metaphorical. ſenſe, a 


mixed people, or an aggregate of many tribes. The 
name alludes either to Belgium's being peopled promiſ- 
cuonſly by the German tribes, or to the unavoidable 
mixture of the Celtic colonies beyond the Rhine with. 
the Sarmateæ of the Eaſt and N orth. 
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the whole. Iſland, was policlſed by theee na tions ſprung 
originally, . though. at very different periods, Sam the 
Gael of, the cantinens, „Tun af cheſe we; haye already 
deſeribed z the third. falls now yadsr cophderation. —The 
Celta-Gerwanie "tribes, who, had driven the old Gael 
from Belgiugy, ſcttling in, that. diyifion of Gaul, coſe, 


in procels of time, igto.8-variety;,of patty Rates, Sach 
of theſe, ſome time before the arrival of Cæſar, ſent 


colonies into Britain d;; which, according to the teſtimony 
of the illuſtrious writer, retained the names of the {mall 
communities on the continent from which they reſpec- 
tively derived their origin ||. The Cimbri, who had paſſed 
into Britain about three centuries prior to our æra, re- 
tiring from the preſſure of theſe new invaders, poſſeſſed 
the country to the Weſt of the Severn, and that which 
extended from the Humber to the Tweed. The Gael, 
under the general name of Caledonians, inhabited the 

reſt of the Iſland to the extremity of the North. 


$ Maritima pars ab iis qui ex Belgis tranſierant. Cæſar, lib. v. 


I Omnes fere (Belge in Britannia) is nominibus civitatum appellantur, 
quibus orti ex civitatibus eo pervenerunt. Cæſar, lib. v. 


It 


ANCIENT BRITONS. 


Gin the continent. We ought to place it perhaps half a; 
century” prior to the arrival of Cæſar. Divitiacus, king of 
the Sueſſones, who flouriſhed before that great commander, 
may probably have tranſplanted from Gaul thoſe tribes 
in Britain over whom he reigned.— The Belgæ, when 
they tranſmigrated into Britain, brought with them thoſe 
arts of civil life which had made a conſiderable progreſs 
in Gaul before they left that country. The inhabitants 
of the maritime regions oppoſite to Gaul had almoſt 
attained to an equal pitch of cultivation with their bre- 


JZ 


It is difficult to aſcertain the æra of this third migration The zra of 


their arrival 
in Britain. 


thren on the continent ®. They ſowed corn, they had 


fixed abodes, and ſome degree of commerce. was carried 
on in their ports. 


This ſuperior civilization rendered them objects of The Bri- 


depredation to the Cimbri who had retired to the North 
and Weſt from the preſſure of the Belge. The Cimbri, 
it is probable, had remained in the ſame rude barbarity 

which their anceſtors brought with them from Belgium. 
Recent injuries joined iſſue with their love of depreda- 
tion. They made frequent incurſions into the Belgic 


Ex his omnibus longe humaniſſime ſunt qui Cantium incolunt ; que 


regio eſt maritima omnis: neque multum a Gallica differunt conſuetudine. 
Cæſar, lib. v. 


F dominions; 


gantes 
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and Silures 


were Cim- 
bri. 
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dominions ; and it was from that circumſtance that the 
Cimbri beyond the Humber derived their name of Bri- 
gantes, which ſignifies a race of freebooters and ons 


derers . '£ 


The Silures on the weſtern banks of the Severn were 
the moſt conſiderable tribe of the Britiſh Cimbri. They 
varied fo much from the Belge, that Tacitus juſtly con- 
cluded that they were, in ſome meaſure, a different 
race of men. To deduce them from Spain was certainly 
an error. It is not in any degree probable that, in ſo 
early a period, the Spaniards, who were never a fea-faring 
people, could tranſport themſelves over an immenſe 
ocean into Britain: Beſides, the poſterity of the Silures 
have come down to the preſent times; and, in their 


indigenous name of Cimbri, vindicate their origin g. 


+ On lui donna ce nom à cauſe des pillages qu'il faiſeit ſur les terves 
de ſes voiſins. Bae AND ou BzicanTt, Brigand, Pillard, valeur de 
grand- chemin. Bullet Memoires fur la Lang. Celt. tom. i. 


+ S10L a race of men, Uaus the river emphatically; in alufion * 
heir ſituation beyond the Severn, ; 


* 
Obſervations 
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Obſervations on the Three Britiſh IVations. 


The three great Britiſh nations, whoſe origin we have The Gai, 
endeavoured to inveſtigate, muſt have differed conſider- Belge, and 
ably from one another in language, manners, and cha- 
rater. Though deſcended from the fame ſource, their 
ſeparation into different channels was very remote. The 
Gael who poſſeſſed the northern Britain, by the name of 
Caledonians, having paſſed from the continent before 
the arts of civil life had made any conſiderable progreſs 
among them, retained the pure but unimproved lan- 
guage of their anceſtors together with their ru ade ſim im- 


plicity of x manners. 


The Britiſh Cimbri derived their origin from the Galic though def- 
colonies who, in remote antiquity, had ſettled beyond the Celtic | 
the Rhine. Theſe, with a ſmall mixture of the Sar- * 
mate, returned, in all their original barbariſm, into the 
regions of the South. During their ſeparation from 
their mother nation, .their language and manners muſt 
have ſuffered ſuch a conſiderable change, that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether their diale& of the Celtic and 
that of the old Britiſh Gael were, at the arrival of the 
former in this Iſland, reciprocally underſtood by both 


F 2 nations. 


36 


ſpoke three 
different 
dialects. 
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nations.—The third colony differed in every thing from 
the Gael and Cimbri. Their manners were more hu- 


manized; and their tongue, though perhaps corrupted, 
was more copious. They had left the continent at a 


period of advanced civility., Their character changed 
with the progreſs of the arts of civil life ; and new in- 


ventions had introduced new words and new expreſſions 


into their language. 


But though the three nations who poſſeſſed the Bri- 
tiſh Iſles at the arrival of the Romans ſpoke three 


diſtinct dialects, and differed materially from one 


another in the formation of their phraſes, and con- 
ſtruction of their ſentences, the radical words uſed 


by all were certainly the fame. The names of places 


in the Roman Britain, however much diſguiſed they 


may . have been by the orthography. of the writers. of 
the empire, may be, with great facility, traced to their 
original meaning in the language ſpoken to this day by 
the poſterity of the Gael in the northern Britain *, 
| To 


* Cantium, Kent ; ; Canti, end of the Hand. 


Frinobantes, Trion-oban, marſhy diſtri& the inhabitants of Middleſex 
and Eſſex. 


Durorrige, Dur-treig, the ſea· tribe; the inhabitants of the coaſt of 


Dorſetſhure, i in alluſion to their ſituation. 


Dobiuni 
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To deſcend into a minute detail of the various petty Obſerra- 


tribes into which the three Britiſh nations were ſub- 
divided, would neither furniſh_ inſtruction nor amuſe- 
ment. The Cimbri and Belge, falling under the 
power of the Romans ſoon after they were mentioned 
by hiſtorians, were loſt in the general name of Britons; 
and the internal ſtate of the Gael of North Britain and 
Ireland is covered with that impenetrable cloud which 


invariably involves illiterate nations who lie beyond the 
information of foreign writers. 


Dobuni, Dobb-buini; living on the bank of the river: they who of 


old. poſſeſſed the county. of Glouceſter, * to 1 ſituation on the 
banks of the Severn. 


Belerium, Bel-eir , Weſtern-rock. Cape Cornwall. 


Dimætæ, Di- moi- atta; inhabitants of the ſouthern plain: The tribe 
of Cimbri who poſſeſſed the counties of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and 


Cardigan. 


Ordovices, Ord-tuavich northern mountaineers: The inhabitants 
of North Wales: | 8 


Ancient 


Obſerva- 
tions. 


The ety- 


mon of 
Albion 
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Ancient Names of Britain. 


Having briefly inveſtigated the origin of the people, 
it may not be improper to inquire into the name of the 
country. Etymology is a ſcience frequently full of 
deception, and always unentertaining and dry. But 
as the Author of the Introduction returns back into 
antiquity with ſome advantages which men of greater 
abilities have not poſſeſſed, he hopes to be, in ſome 


meaſure, ſatisfactory on this ſubject. 


Alba or Albin, the name of which the ancient Scots, 
in their native language, have, from all antiquity, diſtin- 
guiſhed their own diviſion of Britain, ſeems to be the 
fountain from which the Greeks deduced their Albion. 


It was natural for the Gael, who tranſmigrated from 


the low plains of Belgium, to call the more elevated land 
of Britain by a name expreſſive of the face of the coun- 
try. ALB or ALP, in the Celtic, ſignifies High, and iN 
invariably, a Country.—The name of Albion being im- 


poſed upon the Iſland by the Gael, the firſt colony was 


known 
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ANCIENT BRITONS. 


known before the appellation which the Romans latinized 
into Britannia. 


The Cimbri, the ſecond Celtic colony who paſſed and of 
into Britain, arriving in Belgium, and deſcrying Albian, 
gave it a new name expreſſive of the ſame idea which 
firſt ſuggeſted the appellation of Albion to the Gael, 
Comparing the elevated coaſt of Britain to the fenny 
plains of the lower Germany, they called it Bxair-an, 


a word compounded of BRaiT high, and an or in a 
country“. 


This new name never extended itſelf to the Gael of Buitain. 


North Britain; and the poſterity of the Cimbri have 
loſt it in the progreſs of time. The Scottiſh and Iriſh 
Gael have brought down the name of Alba or Albin to 
the preſent age; the Welſh uſe no general appellation. · 
The æra of its impoſition ought to be fixed as far 


La Bretagne peut auſſi avoir tire ſon nom de ſa grande etendue. 


Brayd ou Brait ſignifie vaſte, le plus grand. An Iſle Bretan, la plus 
grande Iſle, Memoires ſur la Langue Celtique, tom. i. But as it is 
extremely doubtful whether Britain was known to be an Iſland at the 
arrival of the Cimbri, we muſt take Brait in its original ſenſe, ſignifying 
High ; as in Braid: Albin, High-Albgny, the moſt elevated diſtrict in North 
Britain, | 


back 
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back as the arrival of the Cimbri in the Iſland. The 
Phœnicians of Gades and the Maſlilian Phoceans, who 
traded to the ports of Britain, learned the name of the 
natives, and communicated it to the writers of Greece 
and Rome, | n 


ANCIENT 
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N proportion as we waveb airtineded: arten o 
tain, the darkneſs, which involves the antiquities of its 


Roman dominions, were ſeen diſtinctly; but the more 


ancient inhabitants of the iſland, the Gail,” appeared 


only tranſiently, when, lr an hoſtile manner, they 
advanced to c. frontiers of the province.” The arms 


of the empire penetrated, at different periods, into the 


heart of the country beyond the Scottiſh friths ; but 
as theſe expeditions were not attended with abſolute 


conqueſt, and a conſequent ſettlement of colonies, the 


Romans made little inquiry concerning the origin and 
hiſtory of the natives of the northern diviſion of Bri- 
tain, ROY ain AB TO COMER OED. #8. «17 #25 


o ww 


Julius REY RP for Ge 6ſt time, , diſplayed By the Ro- 


the Roman eagles beyond the friths, was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful in the field than he was happy in an hiſtorian 


to tranſmit” his actions with luſtre to poſterity. But 


even the diſtin and intelligent Tacitus gives but a 
very imperfect idea of thoſe enemies, by the defeat of 
whom his father in-· lw acquired ſo much reputation, 

1 We 


8 — M 
nians uning 


inhabitants, thickens before us. The Cimbri and Belge, n 
after they were comprehended within the" pale of the 
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We learn from him indeed that the Caledonians were 
the moſt ancient inhabitants of Britain, that they were 


brave and numerous, that, though Qvercome in the 
"is by the diſcipline of the Roman legions, they were 
far from being e e neee 


4 


"4 


II. . N. a» T r 7 +: 1 * 


Aſter was removed. * the government 4 
Britain, the. writers — the empire fork ſome. years Toft light, 
of the Caledonians. The incurſions of thofe Barbarians 
= che province, forced, both Adsiam · and Antoninus 

ius · to conſtruct valle, at an immenſe labor and expence, 
to exclude cheir ravages. In the reign of Commodus 
neither walls or the military abilities and conduct 
of Ulpius Marcel. s could prevent. them from lay ing 
waſte the northern diviſton af the Roman hritain, 
till Severus, about the beginning of the third. century 
carried the war into their country with a numerous 
army. This is the ſum of what the Romans have 
related concerning the Caledonians for near two cen- 


uries after 9 were faſt mentioned: To their origin 


1 „ Myrum per Wai millia paſuum primus LEW, qui Barbaros | 
ye: e Romanosque divideret. Spartian. in Hadriano, : Ks 


' + Britannos per Lollium Urbicum legatum vicit, alio muro ceſpitio 


ſubmotis Barbaris ducto. Jul. Capitolin, in Antonino, v. 


1 Nl ges N Bperraw inde, To Yap is 74 vow dt eg BeentoTwy To ri. 
+4 + + X&b NaN ramp cpalnxë v r Hi rd Spa lia d dug . x- 
Rx 14 @ofIn9eis 0 Kippcder, IN "OvarTio in «des rt. Dio. 
Caff. lib. Ixxii. 


1 | and 


| ANCIENT .SCOTS. 


and internal Stu tha writers of Rome were re 
ſtrangers. 


£% <8 1 4 4 : 
ro © : ; | a 40,4 79 a1 


This defect in e writers, with a to the peculiarly 
ancient inhabitants of North Britain, i is not ſupplied by 1 a 
any authentic monuments of their own, The. Cale: 
donians were not more deſtitute of the means of pre- 
ſerving their hiſtory in the intermediate century be- 
tween Agricola and Severus, than their poſterity were 
for a conſiderable time aſter the Romans had relin- 
quiſhed the dominion of Britaia. The climate and ſoii 
bf Caledonia were-far from being favourable: to interaal 
Civilization; and a ferocity of taannery/arifing from an 
uninterrupted: ſeries of | hoſtilities, eſfectually eee 
the eee af de e af an life ans. 


wel lei To /f dl! 257 


But when the fcots look back eic . that arti, 
watit of /letiens which has involved in obſcurity. and 
fable the otigin and hiſtory of. their anceſtore they 
ought: to conſider chat it was, perhaps, from this cir- 
cumſtanon aroſe. that national indepondence which they 
tranſmitted to their poſterity. Had the Romans eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in Caledonia, we might indeed have 
known more uf the ancient inhabitants of that country; 
but it is much to be doubted whether the Scots of this 
age ſhould have been more concerned in their hiſtory, 
chan the Bagliſn of Middlcſex and Eſſex are in the 


8 2 | tranſactions 
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rians. , adopted. | He wreſted the ſceptre af Scotland from the | 
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tranſactions of the Trinobantes, who poſſeſſed thoſe 

counties in the time of Julius Cæſar. The Romans, 

it is true, introduced the arts of civil life into the 

countries which they ſubdued; but with thoſe arts came 

in ſlavery, and à conſequent imbecillity of mind, which, 

in the end, abandoned the vaſſals, as well as aden 
to 16 cotiqueſ, and even to eee Natl th hy 


't eite FLEET t ul! Gr 145 


dads deſti- The firſt (dete, dime 65 het: hiſtory 17 wh 
dent domef Britain were too ignorant; ds well as too modern, to 
de wins form any probable ſyſtem concerning the origin of their 
nation. Deſtitute of records at home, they found 
chernſelves obliged to fill up the void in their antiquities 
wich tales which had been growing in Ireland, for ſome 
ages before, on the hands of a ſucbeſſſon of ignorant 
Bards and Fileas. Aſter the ſtudy of critical learning 
was proſecuted - wich ſucceſs among? other nations, vrhat 
Pert of it extended to Scotland was only employed to 
remove ſome of the abſurdities of the old fables, and 
not levelled in a manly manner againſt the whole of 
that fabric: of fiction Which had a PO «diſhonoured 

the Re cs n 51 7 1 Meat of 52: 
11 Di £ eulen buſt 

PO WAL „Aba! ingenious: Kaber die was: he fiſt « of the Scots 
. vb had the courage to attack that puetile ſyſtem of 


lence of 


their ma, their origin, which his countrymen had for many ages 


dern hiſto- 


. *, | : n 8 T 
THE Air. x 8 firſt 


AN CIE NT s Gos. 


Firſt Fergus, and thirty-nine of the ideal ſucceſſors 
of that pretended monarch, and paſſing over into Ireland 
diſcomfited that motley army of Bards, Fileas, and 
Senachies, which had been fo: long fortifying itſelf in 
rhimes, traditions, and fabulous records, But Innes 
was more ſucceſsful in deſtroying the indigeſted ac- 
counts of others, than in eſtabliſhing a more rational 


ſyſtem of his own, Setting out upon wrong principles, 


and being an utter ſtranger to the Galic language, he fell 


into unavoidable miſtakes; and endeavoured to obtrude + 


upon the world opinions, concerning the origin of the 


Scots, no leſs improbable than thoſe tales which he had ex- 


ploded. with ſo much ſucceſs, Though. Scotland has of 
late years produced men diſtinguiſhed for their, talent in 
hiſtorical diſquifition, none of them has thought pro- 
per to ſearch for the genuine origin and hiſtory of 
his anceſtors at among thoſe fables which obſcure the anti- 
quities of the nation. Poſſeſſed of parts, perhaps, too 
valuable to be employed in inveſtigations of that kind, 
they haſtened to important periods of hiſtory where 
their abilities might with luſtre be dif] ayes... 


A learned Clergyman “, in one of the Scottiſh Iſles, 
reduced lately into form 2d preciſion the antiquities 
which Innes. had leſt in confufion and diſorder. Had 


the ingenious writer extended his remarks as far as he 


_ Dr. John Macpherſon, Miniſter of Slate in the Iſle of Sky. 
mighit 


16 IN TR ODUC TION TO THE HISTORY, &ec: 

: might have been enabled to do by his erudition and 
great knowledge ef all the branches of the Geltic | 
language, there ſhbuld, perhaps, be very little occaſion 
for this Eflay. His öbſervations are fo judicious, and 
his arguments ſo conclufiye, on ſeveral points of this 
ſubject, that to give him the merit of being the beſt 
antiquary that has treated of the origin of the Pots is 
too {mall a tribute to his OP. 


Origin of the G. 


General re- 1 unneceſſary to controvert the 0 pinion of or- 
G n of nelius Tacitus concerning the origin of the ancient in- 
the Scots habitants of North Britain . The name by which the 
celebrated writer himſelf. diſtinguiſhes their country, is 
ſufficient to demonſtrate that they came from a very 
different quarter of the continent than what he ſup- 
poſed. When the arms of the empire under Julius 
A e laid open all the nations of Britain to the en- 
ry of the Romans, it has been already obſerved that 
; k Diel iſland was poſſeſſed by three nations, whom 
Tacitus endeavours to deduce from communities on the 
continent very diſtant from one another. The poſterity 
of two of thoſe nations preſerve, to this days in their 
names, proofs that ONES! ſubvert this opinion. 'T he 


* Rutilz Caledoniam habicartiom come, , magni artus, | Germanicam 


originem aſſeverant. Tacit, Vit. Agric, cap. Xi. 
Silures 


| | 'ANCI ENT $COTS. [ 11 by 
Silures/ or Cumri of che ſouth, it has already ap- 

| peared, had a much butter tial to a Germanic extraction 

then the Gael wh Caledonia. eee e adi 


1 be "WP or ancient Gauls, doe SF oor A colony 
from the continent at a period when the arts of civil * Gall 
life had made but very little progreſs among them, muſt 
have maintained themſelves chiefly by hunting; and we 
may ſuppoſe, that in purſuit of their game they ſoon 
extended themſelves to the northern extremity of the 
iſland. A people whoſe ſubſiſtence ariſes chiefly from 
the chace are never numerous; it is conſequently na- 
tural to believe that the Cimbri met with little op+ 
poſition from the Gad, when the former paſſed from 
the continent and ſeized: upon the ſouthern divifion-of- 
Britain. * | 


"tn proportion as the Cimbei advanced towards the gradually 
Vance 


north, the Gael, being circumſcribed within narrower into North 
limits, were forced to tranſwigrate into the iſlands be 
which-crowd the northern and weſtern coaſts of Scot- 
land. It is in this period, perhaps, we ought to place 

the firſt great migration of the Britiſh, Gael into Ire- 

land; that kingdom. being much nearer to the promon- 
tory of Galloway and Cantyre, than many of the Scot- | 

tiſh iſles are to the continent of North Britain, This 

vicinity of Ireland had. probably drawn partial emigra - 


tions 


TY 


* 
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tions from Caledonia before the arrival, of, che Cimbri 
in Britain; but when theſe interlopers preſſed upon 
the Gael from the ſouth, it is reaſonable to conclude 
that numerous colonies paſſed over into an iſland ſo near, i 
and fo much ſuperior. to their igual Sy in cli- | 

mate ak erer, 290} 


Forced | The bite of 4 maritime regions of. Gaul 


by che Bal u in an after age, the Britiſh, Channel “, eſta- 


„ pliſhed themſelves on that part of our ifland which lies 
neeareſt to the continent; and, moving gradually towards 

the north, drove the Cimbri beyond the Severn. and 
Humber. The Gael of the north, reduced within 
limits ſtill more circumſcribed by the preſſure of 

the Cimbri, ſent freſh colonies into Ireland, while the 
Scottiſh friths became a natural and ſtrong boundary 
towards the ſouth to a Gael ee 8 in 


Brita. ? 
renne into It wall? perhaps, af: the Belgi gie nen Ei the 
a nation. ſouthern Britain, that the Gael-of the northern diviſion 

formed themſelves into a regular community, to . repel 

the incroachment of the Cimbri rn their territories. 


 * Maritima pars ou ab iis, qui prædæ ac bell inferendi 2 0 
ex Belgis tranſierant: . et bello illato ibi remanſerunt, «gy agros 
colere 1 27 Chr de Bell, Gall. lib.” v. | 


To 
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To: the country which they thetaſelyes poſſeſſed they | 
gave the name of Car- bocn, which is the only 
appellation the Scots, who ſpeak the Galic language, 

know for their own diviſion of Britain. Cat L- Dock 

is a compound made up of GEL or Cal L, the firſt 

colony of the ancient Gauls who tranſmigrated into 

Britain, and Docn, a diſtrict or diviſion of a coun- 

try. The Romans, by tranſpoſing the letter L in 

Cat, and by ſoftening into a Latin termination the 

cs of Docn, formed the well-known name of Cale 
donia. Obvious as this etymon of Caledonia appears, 
it was but very lately diſcovered *. Thoſe who treated 

of the antiquities of North Britain were utter ſtrangers 

to that only name by which the Scots diſtinguiſhed 

the corner of Britain which their anceſtors poſſeſſed 

from the remoteſt, antiquity. From an ignorance, ſo 
unpardonable in antiquaries, proceeded that erroneous \ 
ſyſtem of the origin of the Scots, which, for many N 
ages, has . with ſo much nn obtruded on 4 
the world. "120 


Concerning the internal ſtate of Caledonia, and the Internal nic. 
diviſion of its inhabitants into various tribes in a very fun. 
early E we can e certain. The account 


1 


This etymon firſt 88 to the Author of this Eſſay, and he com- 


municated it to Dr. Macpherſon, who adopted it from a conviction of 4 41 
its » juſineſs, 


= given 


50 INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, & 
given by Ptolemy of the Epidii, Carini, Cantæ, Loge, 
and other nations, is little to be regarded. Tacitus 
paſſed over thoſe petty communities in ſilence; and in 
the period between the expedition of Julius Agricola, 
and the reign of Marcus Aurelius, under whom the 
Egyptian geographer flouriſhed, the Romans had no 
opportunity of being acquainted with the domeſtic ar- 
rangements of the e 105 


1 
5 N 
- 
oy 
. 


Apirboun- Though the Scottiſh frths a are generally. allowed to 
den, have: been the boundaries of Caledonia towards the 
South, it is more than probable that thoſe "tribes who 
poſſeſſed the country between the walls were principally 
deſcended from the ancient Gael. The names of the Sel- 
govæ and Gadeni, two petty communities on the northern 
: banks- of the Solway and Tweed, ſeem to ſtrengthen 
Ne this ſuppoſition... They carry in their ſignification a 
EE proof that the tribes who bore them were in a ſtate of 
hoſtility with their neighbours the Ottadini and Brigan- 
tes, which furniſhes a prefumption that they derived 


their origin from a different quarter *. 


* 
= 
- 04 4 
— A * — — 
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- » Ssercovæ is plainly SzLcovica latinized. SeLoovick literally 
# | ſignifies hunters, in a metaphorical ſenſe plunderers ; a name by which 
$ their ſucceſſors in the ſame country ought to have been diſtinguiſhed till 
| | | within little more than a century back. Gapeni is plainly from Gadechin, 
= robbers; a name which aroſe from the ſame love of Garriſon with 
4 F Ei, 3 their friends and neighbours the Sclgove. 


But 
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But as that tract of country which is comprehended Tv The Mar- 


between the Tweed and Solway, and the Scottiſh friths, ** 
was more expoſed to invaſion than Caledonia, we may 


conclude that the Gael who poſſeſſed it were, in ſome 'Y 
degree, mixed with the Cimbric Ottadini and Brigantes, . | 
even before the invaſions of the Romans preſſed thoſe i 
tribes towards the North. It was from this unavoidable = 2 
ure that the Selgovæ, Gadeni, Damnii, and No- . 
vantes, were, in an after age, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of M rate, which ſignifies a people deſcended 
from a double origin, + as well as the inhabitants of a 
controverted country ®. | 


Mo- Arra, or 8 * een of * deat Ma AN 
arra, the poſſeſſors of the middle country: Moai-aTTA, a mixed - 
people. Avo d yim r Bperlavay piyira die, Kanndevies xas Maud ran. xa is & Arn 
val r rd MM Tpoopihata (ws t ovyxixdpnee. 'Orxcdor d or pls Maia ra. 
ods ads v diar aich e hs view * 18 Kaandia d ner ixevors. 
Wan * e 
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HE Annen IAIS H. rc! 


Gerth „ 6 2 No DTONM EM 


ox of the Triſb. 2 4 13 * Wulonos 


* 


{C16 11. 20 1104 10: 9112 1 Th L box! vel! ma 
Ireland firſt | ” HE origin of, the, ancient: Britiſh nations being 
Fan B. inveſtigated, little difficulty can remain in tracing 


tain, = oy Iriſh to their genyine, ſource. _ The vicinity of 
5 Ireland to two promontories in the northern Britain, 
furniſhes a ſtrong preſumption that the inbabitants of 

the former tranſmigrated, in an carly period, from the 

latter. Beſides, there is not a fact concerning any 


As -y ; - - # * 


nation, beyond the pale of the Roman empire, better 


eſtabliſhed by the teſtimony of writers of unqueſtionable 
murder than the Britiſh extraction of the old Milk. 


proved from · The b ith re ache r ta Wette edend 
—_ . RE appellation of a Britiſh Iſland 1. Ptolemy calls it 
the leſſer Britain, and Strabo in his Epitome gives the 
name of Britons to its inhabitants. Diodorus Siculus 1 


mentions it as a fact well known in his time, that the 


* L'Irelande eſt ſi voiſine de la He Bretagne qu'on perſuade aiſẽ- 


ment qu'elle lui doit ſes premiers habitants. Bullet Mem. ſur la Langue 


Celtique. 
+ Camden in Hibernia, cap. i. 


Gt x Aypicla ros 0 drr (Gallorum) cn dre Tas Zprroug uU“ Oaos 
Twas avipurovs te bie, Gomep x Twy Bprr Ta TOs vaſſamouraS ru dvofaag oem 


Ipiv. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 8 
Iriſh 


— 


ANCIENT IRIS H.! 
Iriſh were of Rritiſh extract, as well as that the Bri- 
tons themſelves derived their blood from the Gauls. 
Cornelius Tacitus affirms that the nature and manners 
of the Iriſh did not, in the days of Domitian, differ 
much from the Britons ; and many foreign writers of Ts 
great authority give their may to the Britiſh deſcent 
a the old nnn of Ireland 7. 2 1 N 
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The moſt Aang of eee of the 3 ſyſtem acknow- 
of Iriſh . antiquities durſt not deny a fact fo well aſcer- jth 
tained from every quarter. They acknowledged, on nœõ 
the authority of the Hibernian Senachies, that Britiſh 
colonies, a ſhort time after the univerſal deluge, tranſ- 
migrated into Ireland from North-Britain. But theſe 
ill-fated Britons, like many other interlopers from va- 
rious parts of the world, who ſucceeded them in Ire- 
land, had the misfortune. to fall under the diſpleaſure of 
the Senachies, and were inhumanly exterminated, to: 
make room for the Mileſian wren ſo famous in the 
3 and rhimes of the. Bards. 


0 Ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Wiens differunt. 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap. 24. 


A Feſtus Avienus ſhews, from Dionyſius, where he treats of the Bri-- 
"Tiſh 1 that Ireland was peopled by Britons. 
| Hæ numero geminæ, pingues Solo, ceſpitis ampli, 
Dira Britannorum ſuſtentant agmina terris. 
An Bprravideg de dd voor, ObepDν˖ xa Axoviov, fro: Bepvia xxl AnBiur, Euſtath, 
ad Dionyſ. Perieg.——'lovepric n Tperavixn vioos Tw du theooww, Stephan. de Urb. 


It 
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The Bi. It is little to the 


Phe Bii purpoſe to enquire whether. the 
the Gul Scythian Nomades, who, prior to the migrations. of 
ih. the Gauls, wandered over the vaſt regions of Europe, 
found their way into Ireland from the neareſt. promon- 
tories of Britain, The name of Gait, ſtill retained 
by the old Iriſh, ſufficiently. demonſtrates that they 
derive their blood from thoſe Gael or Gauls, who, in 
an after period, were diſtinguiſhed in Britain by the 
name of Caledonians. The wildeſt enthuſiaſts in Hi- 
bernian antiquities never once aſſerted that the Caledo- 
nians, or their poſterity the Pits, were of Iriſh extract; 
yet nothing is better aſcertained than that the ancient 
Britons of the South gave to the Scots, the Picts, and 
the Iriſh, the common name of Gael ®; and con- 
ſequently that they very juſtly concluded that the three 
nations derived their origin from the ſame oy the 
ancient Gai EL of the e continent. | 


ConjeQure The Britiſh Gaal, in-an wy age, alin them- 
— flees to the very extremities of the Iſland, deſcried Ire- 


the time 


their tranſ- land from the Mulls of op. and Cantire, and 


migration, 


* Mr. O'Connor, who lately gave to the public foe wild, inco- 

| herent tales, concerning the ancient Iriſh, endeavours to obviate the 
ſtrength of the argument, which riſes againſt his ſyſtem from the name of 

Gait, by diſguifing the word, by the inſertion of the intermediate let- 

ters, Db, as thus, Gadbel. The ſubterfuge avails nothing. Db are univer- 

{ally quieſcent, or at moſt ſound like a 7, in every dialect of the Celtic 


language. 
croſſing 
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atolling the narrow -channel which ſeparates the two 
countries, became the progenitors of the . Iriſh nation. 
In proportion as freſh emigrants from the continent 
of Europe forced the ancient Gael towards the North 
in Britain, more colonies tranſmigrated into Ireland from 
the promontories which we have ſo often mentioned. 
It is probable that it was after the arrival of the Cim- 
bri in Britain, a number of the Gaz, : ſufficient to 
deſerve the name of a nation, ſettled themſelves in 
Ireland. But they became ſo numerous in that country 
before the arrival of the Belge in Britain, that the 
colonies which tranſmigrated from that nation into Ire- 
land were, together with their language, manners, and 
cuſtoms, loſt in the Gael; ſo that in one ſenſe the 


Caledonians may be reckoned the ſole proganiters: of 
the old Irin. 
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When the Gail aha firſt in . they naturally; Etymon of 


gave it the name of Iar-in +, or the weſtern country, the name of 
in contradiſtinction to their original ſettlements in Bri- 


The Firbolg, ſo often mentioned in the traditions of the Iriſh, 
were Belgic colonies who tranſmigrated from Britain after the Belge 
had ſeized on the ſouthern diviſion of England. They are mentioned 


very frequently under the name of Siol xa m Bolga in the poems of 
Oſſian. 


+ Tan-1n, or as the Iriſh pronounce the word, Ein-iu, is is com- 
pounded of Jar, Weſt; and In, Iſland, Ein- x is the name which the 
natives, in all ages, gave to Ireland, 


tain. 
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and of 


Hibernia, 


gave it alſo to thoſe numerous Iſlands which crowd the 
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tain. From 'Ta-1N is not only to be deduced the 
EikIN of the Iriſh themſelves, but thoſe various names 
by which the Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed their 
Iſland *. The appellation of Tax-1N was not altogether 
confined to Ireland by the Gael of North Britain. They 


weſtern coaſts of Caledonia; but when by degrees they 
became acquainted with the vaſt extent of Ireland, 
when compared to the other Scottiſh Iſles; they called it 


_ by an emphaſis H'Tazin, or H'Eix N, the weſtern coun- 


IE n 


Hibernia, the moſt; common name by which che 
Romans diſtinguiſhed Ireland, may appear to ſome too 
remote in the pronunciation and orthography from 


IAB-Ix, or H'EixIN, to be derived from either. This 


difficulty is eaſily removed. Julius Cæſar mentions, 


| ge the firſt time, Ireland under the name of Hiber- 


One of two reaſons induced the illuſtrious 


writer to uſe that appellation. He either latinized 
the H'YvzzDHoN of the ſouthern Britains, or, what is 


» Juverna, Terna, Iris, O Hibernia. 


$ The proper and more ancient general W of the Scortiſh 
Iſles is Iaz-1N, and from that name, as ſhall hereafter appear, Claudian 
derived his Ierna, After the conqueſt of the Hebrides by Harold Har- 
fager king of Norway, the whole ſtring of iſlands which ſtretch along 
the weſtern ſhores of North Britain, were called by the Scots on the 
continent, Inch-Geul, or the Iſlands of Foreigners. 
| 5 | more 
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more e probable, he. annexed to Ireland a name which 
fuited his n Ideas of its air and climate. The Ro- 
mans, long after the expedition of Cæſar, entertained. 
a very unfavourable opinion. of the climate of Ireland: 
Strabo thought that the keverity. of the weather ren 
dered that Iſland. extremely uncomfortable *, and Pom- 
ponius Mela was told that corn never ripened there 
on -account of che inclemeney of the ſeaſons T. The 
| mention of Ceæſar was engaged hy much more im- 

objects than in informing himſelf minutely 
concerning the climate of a country to which he never 
intended to carry his arms. If Strabo and Mela, | whole 
ſubject led to enquiries of that kind, ſuppoſed that the 
air of Ireland was extremely intemperate, it is no won 
der that Oxſar ſhould have fallen into a ſimilar miſtake ; 


and we may from this circumſtance. conclude that he 
formed the name of Hibernia from the adjeQive Hiber- 
nus. He thought that a perpetual winter reigned in 

Ircland y, and be was informed that, in the leſſer 
iſlands * the neighbourhood, one wine data was 
2 to e in _ tb 


- 7 — 
a * o 280 5 3 " 4 
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hs Strabo, lib. i uu. 


114 een ater: 


7 ry Britanniam, Juverna eſt... _—_ cell ad macurands benin. 
iniqui. Temp. Mela, lib, iv. | Pe” 
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t Qua er parte eſt Hiberala . 2 22 complures praterea minores 
objectæ Inſulæ exiſtimantur; de quibus inſulis nonnulli ſcripferunt dies 
che xxx ſub hruma eſſe noctem. Cxſar de Bell. Gall. lib. v. 
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Pretenſions 
of the old 
Iriſh to let- 
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a eee eee ee e 
fountaim gave birth, perhaps, to a ſyſtten chnadrn - 
ing the origin ef che Iriſn, Aiarnctricaliy dppoſite ta 
thut which we Mean to eſtahliſh. 55 The world are well. 
aecdainted with! tha fretenfiens which; the Iniſb have 
milde ,” for. many ages, to: very high ankiquitics, ad moll 
a to an original ver different from the Other inhabi-. 
tants of! che Britiſh: iſles. :InRead; of: tra 
frown the ncaieſt oontinent, — projetle off 
migration; 4t4eeths.'that the firſt: colonics canbe td Ire 
land, acroßs an menu Ocean, at a period when the: 
woc Maeiguvn bs the atherinaticns of E uropt ſcatcely 
crablech teu do aH tliemicives over ne narrow. 
by arme Gf de 31) non sis ditt Jo omen geh bore! 

ai Een w leyvagny H b. ds add. 10 3H . 

0 Aipen thivdmgwobakde RA another was 7 
n6 Teſs incredible in ifelf chan. che Hatt it was Meant to 
aſcertain. The fabricators of the liiſi antiquities found 
that an early knowledge of letters in their country was 
abſolutely neceſſary to gain credit to the ſyſtem which 
they lo much wilhed to eſtabliſhl. dreland therefiie was 
2 the ſeat of polite literature man y ages before 
Greece itſelf role. « out of c f ignorance | "and barbarity. To 
remove this ſupport from _ he ang gulf che Atiſh, is 


| * 1 | to 
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to 1 at once that whole - ane e e e 
up poſſeſs ſor cheir ancient hiſtery. Ain bars! 
The art of perpetuating ideas, . of if wanting RefleAions. 
the wildem of one age to ariothier, is the firſt mean 
of ciwilizing rttankind öut of their dual feroey and 
barbarity,”” When fore certain rrarks are found to ſend 
down the memory of inventions and tapeten through 
a elles o generations, + i ' nation bekomes * poliſhed 15 
proportion "to the lengtli of dine fe bal bead in poffef⸗ 
of that art. Before the Phertiiciaik taugfit the uſe 
of the alphabet to the Ionians *, Peloponneſus and the 


Iſlands of Greece were poſſeſſed by tribes as obſcure and 
contemptible, as thoſe wild Indians, who wander through 
the foreſts of America. The progreſs of the Greeks 
rowards,. Ahe figure which, they make in hiſtory, ac- 
campanied, the gradual cultivation. of polite learning 
in their, 8 we find, that from a poſſeſ 
ion of 75 fox a few centuries, they arriyed at ſuch a 
pitch of givilization, | that, it was, not without reaſon 
eee welter ae, 5 296: un ff Bar- 
barians. Atti 2a9iatfis 27 
As the lriſſi e to pony Penn before they 
Greeks F, in point of time, with regard to the recep- * 


the o * 
tion of letters, we ought naturally to expect that they Iriſh, 


tf Gemini conſenſus tacitus, primus omnium conſpiravit ut lonum 
Kicrio uterentur. Plin. lib. vii. 


MD pref. p. 26. 3 
I 2 became 
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| | becathe civilized? ina very early period. The atinals of 


* 


copfuted 
from the 


teſtimony of old 


Ireland are accordingly full of the progreſs of civility, 


and the encouragement given to polite learning in that 


country, many ages before any other nation in Europe 
extricated itſelf from the ſhades of igriorance and bar- 
barity. But theſe annals deſerve little credit on a matter 


of ſuch bigh antiquity. The Pſalter Caſhel, the oldeſt 


record of the Iriſh tranſactions, was written in the 
latter end of the tenth age, more than two thouſand 
years A the E 8 of letters into Irc- 


Ike ty tb 0 of the manners of the 
Trifb, as well as of the other barbarous nations of 
Europe, muſt be "derived from the writers of Rome; 


and *thele do not go beyond the commencement of 
| the Chriſtian ra, which is, at leaſt, a thouſanc years 


poſterior to the period affi gned by the Irifh for the in- 
troductiom of learning among their anceſtors, © Unfbr- 
tunately for the Hibernian ſyſtem. of antiquities; by tlie 
reftimony - of foreign writers who extended their en- 


quiries to Ireland, the character of its ancient inhabitants. 
zs utterly. incompatible with that civilization which in- 
variably accompanies any: knowledge of letters *.. 


Strabo is the firſt writer who mentions any particulars. 

eoneerning the manners of the old Iriſh. His account 
2 Innes Critical E. p. 428, | M F 

7 | differs 
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differs in no reſpect from the relations we have of the sue. 
moſt unpoliſhed favages of Afriea and America. In 
one place * he affirms, that Ireland, which lies near 
Britain, is poſſeſſed by a race of men altogether wild 
and unpoliſhed; and in another he not only fays that 
the Iriſh were much more barbarous than the Britons, 
but he even mentions ſeveral inſtances of their brutal 
ferocity of manners which decency obliges us to leave 
moms the veil of a dead language +. 


The ieflimcny of Dioderus sicuſus is not more Piodorus 
favourable, than that of Strabo, to the national charac- 4% 
ter of the Iriſh, They-were in the days of that writer 

ſo far from being civilized' by a long poſſeſſion of let- * 
ters, that they were thought to feed upon human 
bodies. The authority of Diodorus not only deſtroys 

the fiction of the early knowledge of letters in Ireland, 

but alſo ruins that ſyſtem of antiquities, to ſupport. 
which, the 6000 itſelf was firſt, framed, He ſhews: 


* "Ayplov Mur avlpurruv. Strabo, lib. ii. 


+ Aypid tipo TAY „ BoerTandv', ... . "Avlpwroptt yo, morupdyo, vd dyrte, roy vd. 
 maripag' THMEvVTNCAavTas xνν, iv N ⁰ri,EQu;, x. Pavepas νναYανεναν ˙ H Tt: 
A ura, X08 Aν⁰¹⁰ẽa gi, X04 adrApais. Agreſtiſſimi omnium Britanno-- 
rum (ſunt. Hiberni) homines edunt, plurimum cibi vorant; pro honeſto 
ducunt mortuorum parentum corpora comedere, et palam concubitum 
inire cum matribus et ſororibus. Strabo, lib. iv. It is but juſtice to 
obſerve that. Strabo does not vouch for the authenticity of the above ac- 
count; but it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that even the report of ſuch bar-- 
Barity could exiſt, had the Iriſh been more humanized than their. Cekic 


brethren in Britain. 
that: 
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ttt the Iriſh, ſo far from coming from a diſtant coum- 
| try, were a branch of thoſe Gauls who had; poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Britain: in * * W have: * 
—_ | 3 | N 6241 43 $1141} bel 


ERAS 


Fomponius The aecount given * che nich 1% e Mela is 
N extremely unfavourable to their pretended civilization by 
«long poſſeſſion of letters. He calls them a race of men 
unpoliſhed, barbarous, and ignorant of every virtue *. 
Cornelius Cornelius. Tacitus, after having deſcribed thoſe rude 
"TAR tribes. in Britain whom the Romans had not hu- 
manized, - obſerves, that the inhabitants of Ireland did 

not differ much in their x manners from the Britons f, 

N cither was the national character of the old Hiber- 

| nians mended at all in the ſecond or third century f 
Julius Soli- when Julius Solinus ſtigmatized them with the epithets 


want of rude, inhuman, and , a race . men 


1 — 3. Faxes ros uro Tas aides lar oc « 7" e » daoiiwils au- 
Ppwrous codieiv, womep Xas Twv Bperlavuy Tols Talomxovras T1 e en Ip. 
Ferociſſimi Gallorum ſunt qui ſub ſeptentrionibus habitant; dicunt ex 
lis nonnullos 71: ns ſicut Brita qui an incolunt. 
An. | r R Mee 


8 » | Cultores eius (Hiberniz) inconditi et amnium irtutum isnari. 
Pomp Mela, a, lib, iv. Nc erties oo wy 3 


160 j 
os n cultusque hominanr non mula a bannen ace 
Ti YR. Agtie. ae . a 


oy 1 The IA ie er Jul eee is. not x vel afar: 
ent 


# * 


who 


KRoIEZNT Un 


who-were in fuch a ſtate of rudeneſs dt mn made 
no i between right and wrong . 


63 


In vain has it been faid chat b autho- oven 
rity we have cited, were ill · informed concerning the man- end. | 
nere of the Irifh, and that barbatity in which their . 
eountry was ancientiy involved- The Britons, who, 
according” to Strabo , reſorted to Rome, cod not 
have been ignorant of the flate ef Ieeland. Fromm 
thoſe Britons, we may conelude that both Btrabo 
one r-A, and in che hw 
not ollibiy Hans been FREY the 


reul character of its inhabitarits *. Solinus had even 


4 better opportunity chan Swado, Mela, and Ta- 
cites,” to become: acquainted with the manners df 
ke Iriſh. Britain had been a province of the empire 
two eeruriet at leaſt, before Solinus wrote. - "Some. 
commutication' muſt have been maintained between 
che two lande during that period e courſe 


5 Mbernia in Aae rites incolarum aſpera, gens e Ta: 
1 ofa ese anime dun: Yao e e 99 of 3 


4 Tur Miet a A0 i Pape. — — lib. ip, . 4 


ö . 
ff | 


LI 


Melius aditus portusque per commercia et E ee cognit. . 
Tac Vit. Agric, Xiv. 1 "Or | 
the | 
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the Romans cu¹d not have been ee. bre | 
manners of the inhabitants of Ireland. | 


Foe & FS. 


| The 2 The genuine PO der; of ho bib, at a 


old Iriſh time when their genachies ſay they had been in poſſeſ- 
wita ſion of letters for more than a thouſand years, being 


with a 


= — thus aſcertained,;: we find it abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
learning, and that civility, which is the invariable com- 
panion of literature. It was from this conſideration 
that the moſt learned and unbiaſſed among the mo- 
derns rejected, as mete fable and romance, what is 
related concerning letters in Ireland, prior to the miſ- 
ſion of Patrick, and the reign.of Leogaire. The cele- 
brated Camden looked upon the barbarity and ignorance 
of the ancient Iriſh as facts ſo well, aſcertained, that he 
produces them as proofs that the Romans, who poliſhed 
thoſe nations whom they ſubdued, never extended 
their empire to Ireland *. Sir James Ware, though. 
very zealous for the honour of his country, gave no credit 
to the pretenſions of the Iriſh to any knowledge of an 
alphabet, before they were introduced with Aridi. 


| * Animum vix inducere poſſum ut hanc regionem, (Hiberniam) in 
| | Romanorum poteſtatem, ullo. tempore, conceſſifie, credam, Fauſtum 
\ ſane felixque Hiberniæ fuiſſet, ſi conceſſiſſet; certe barbariem exuiſſet; 
ubicunque enim Romani victores erant, victos humanitate excoluerunt. 

Nec ſane alibi Per Europam, humanitatis, literarum et . ws, 
ain ubi illi EE. Camden, in Hibernia, - | A pre 


anity * j 
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aity ej and dhe learned Uſher, by his filence cant n- 
ing the affairs af Ireland beyond the fifth age, beam - yin 
e e ö r e wh N | 

29! 4 5 *. ib; 
-> 0 anche induſtrivus nes bare e into The-ola | 
— of dhe pretenſions of Ireland to ins fte 
letters in che times of Pagatiſm. Both theſe writers, 
as well as Ware, prove from Nennius$, that the firſt 
Alphabet was taught in that Ifland by 8t. Patrick. To 
ſtre the aſſertion of Nennius, Wire produced the 
authority of Tirochan; who, in the ſeventh age, wrote 
the life of Ge apoſtle of Ireland 5. To theſe authe- 
zitics Iinbeb ſubjbins ſome! critical! obſervations of R 
own, which in themſelves are enough to; deſtroy the 
credit of the whole legend concerning the kiterature of 
the Pagan Iriſh, lt Waben nore ad | 


0 
1 77267 3 57 * 


® Per mem ſupereſſe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geſtarum ante 
exortam ibi Evangelii aurpram liquido conſtat. Notandum .qujdem 


deſcriptiones fere omnium, quæ de illis temporibus (ante Patricii in 
Hiberniam — n * eſſe n ſeculorum. . 
de Antiq Hiberniæ. 7 


4 Ufierius i in analibus ſacris. _ 


4 sau. Patricius ſriplir Abieroria 560 et eo + anplvs numero. 
wan ie. . 80 | 


3 


þ VUnde conſtat opinor, abgetoria n Wb * Fe 
=_ quæ ſcripfit et docuit S. Patricius. War. de Script. Hibern. lib. ii. 
[; 


K The 
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from their The ingenibus facher very ſhrewdly obſerves, that the 


2 bare terms which the Romans uſed in the ir letters, arts, 
ters, e. and ſciences, ſufficiently demonſtrate, - without having 
recourſe to hiftory, that they derived their polite learn- 
F ing from Greece 1 In. the ſame manner the proper 
cdeeerms by Which the Iriſh, in their, vulgar language, ex- 
proſe wer thing, neren lum and deen heing 
© ., leave no rom to (doubt f 
chat cbey were taught bit to read and waite by perſons 
who ſpoke the Roman language. But as the Romans 
never entered Ireland, it is certain that the Iriſh, did 
not receive, thoſe' terms immediately ſrom that nation, 
> The firſt preachers, of the goſpel in Ireland, who had 
n | their-education at Rome, were conſequently. thoſe who 
1 | introduced"into that country the knowledge ol letters, 


910 D Fete int owns gunmen Rene WE 


a "> Grarhihatica; Rhetorich, Logics, Philoſophia, . 2 


4 eee 
Penna, Pi; &c. &c. It is an unaccountable overlight'in O'Flaherty, 


| | or in the Senachies, from whom he derived his 1 
| name of Taible lea to thoſe wooden tables, vpon which, Ei pretended, 
| 


dhe Pagan Itiſh wrote.  Tajb#, if it is not derived from the Engliſh 
word Table, certainly owes its origin to the tabula of the Romans. Had 
| te credulous antiquary uſed the Iriſh Clir, he might have avoided a 
| eee e Spot Hr av FAA. 
1 RY; mne 192 tie: nun 
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1 valn, cotitinues Innes, has O'Flaherty t, an the from their 
ingeiious father might have added many other Arifh eren wo- 
Writers, ' affiemed' that Ireland is, or was poſſeſſed bf 
any becks, Whether of poetry or hiſtory, written before 
the introduction of Chriſtianity into that Iſland “. 
This l manifeſtly begging the queſtion, till theſe books 
are given to the public with literal tranſlations and 
documents to prove their authority, their age, and where 
they, have Þ b preſerved through ſo Tong a ſeries of 
ages. „. Bede Ware, after all his enquiries, could | 

01 of Triſh hiſtory 61 or antiquities | prior 8 


| not” find one \ writer 
t6 the Author of the : Plalter-Caſhe! whom he Places i in 
the tenth century; "though from what Ware bim ſelf 


Veen vritten ier the commencement of ta cleventh 


p 151, 4 

ge. lüge 93 71 mM | 11 % 1 
The arbitrary wee | in 50 the Iriſh of wi e the 

ages placed their alphabet, and the fanciful appella- = * 
Rf] they gave them, prove only that the Hibernian 
Scnachies formed a very early deſign to, deceive the 
world on the article a” their antiquities. But argu= 
ane ariſing his thoſe two circumſtances can fy 


- 
" @ 


Ville dar 


t Ogygia ax. Mgt 

Innes ' Critical Eclay, p. 44- 

+ War de prefultas Hibernie. i 
K 2 deceive 
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dxceire thoſe WD have not compared old, kiſh 


eee wech bb} deen of 1667 er den, i 


Europe, prior to the invention of printing. The per- 


ſet indentity obſervable in the | forms» of the letters in 


from the im- : It i 18 sei wich Bolandus and 


both ſufficiently. confutes tllis idle tale, unleſ we are to 


ſuppoſe that the Iriſh, and not the Romant, na h 


and aue hertirs _— the rr g nations. Ne 


| , 5 1 8 113", wm Tit? 9 * Ic] 04 ME, ft i! Tels 


do pur- 


of delt af, ſue the abettors of the pretended: literature, of Ireland, 


ſertions, 


authority of the bock of Letan, a manuſeript ſeatcely 
three hundred and fifty years old, affirm that one Phe- 
nius Furſa invented the Hebrew! Greek, Latin, and 


| little more than a century after the univerſal deluge. 
legend which” ſays that the Greek alphabet was in- 


before the miſſion of gt. Patrick, through all che maze 


of a conteſt, in which Paſitive aſſertions, on the ſide 


of the latter, ſupply the place of argument; . ip o a 


brief detail of ſome other unanfiverable objections ad- 
vanced by the two learned writers, we fhall annex ſome | 


additional obſervations, to put an end for ever to the 
dif pute. Keating, OFlaherty, and Toland, upon the 


Iriſh alphabets, together with the Oguiti” of _ 


vented many ages before Cecrops and Cadmus, and the 
Latin characters ſeventeen centuries before the Romans 
were a people, is too ridiculous to deſerve any ſerious 
conſideration. But this idle ſtery is not more pregnant 
r b with 


. K P — 
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Vith abſurdity tlian the mention that is made of Adam 
Qua, Noah, the deluge,'' Mofes, Pharach, and man 
athat names and tranſactions in the old teſtament, in 

annals ſaid to have been written many ages before Chriſ- 
tianit. introduced into Europe * e of _ 


ene and antiquities... 1 Non 0% 
Denn 4 4.49 Gig THF 33933134 
ve) 5 E, _ 4 in N 2 a to acknow- The Oguny 


a ſpecies of 
4 


Rane and Senachies of the middle ges, was borrowed 
from the Latin, ſtill continue to, infiſt that their an- 
1 in er aud , made ſe. of charaers 


impoſed upon. a pee of, pins or cypher, in 
which the old Iriſh, like many other nations, wrote 
their ſecrets. - Sir james Ware, whoſe authority is: 
oſten cited to prove the exiſtence of the Ogum, 
thews- plainly that it was a kind of ſhort hand, varied 
according to the fancy of thoſe that uſed it, and con- 


ak that it did not merit the title of an alpha- 
bet a 


* He ende Wan tee veteres Hiberni variis bann 


ſcribendi formulis, ſeu artificiis Ogum dictis, quibus ous ſua ſeribebant. 
Nee * Antiq. Hibern. ii. 44 
＋ here 


„rp | | 5 


Oo 
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3 annaliſts;of Ireland. The antiquaries of. that country, 


mee HISTORY, te. 


2 
dcn the bang of the Pagan Jrilby/than the) cohtradictions be- 
modern tween the ancient writers, amt thoſe of the modern 


in proportion as the general hiſtory, of the world = | 


came more and more known to them, reſormed, hew- 
modelled, and retrenched the extravagancies of 6 the | 
firſt rude draught of Hibernian antiquities fo y 
the Bards and Files.” Had Letters bikes! culeires 1 


Ireland in fo eatly a periad us 1s, pretended, f ſtems of 

the hiftory of that Sey h Rave Bach Yi 
formed, and ſo ell e tab H “ud by the function of 
antiquity, that veicher Kcätitg of O Plaberty —— 


in the ſeventeenth ape, Sire a Spit vn to the Trifh 


Deciſive 


proof a- 
gainſt the 
pretended 
literature 
of the old 
Iriſh. 


antiquities.” But that no ſuch ſyſtem was formed, 0 
demonſtrable from the filence © coticerning the times ef 
Heatheniſm, in the moſt ancient annals of Irelatid, 


of the exiſtence of which we bare any 
proof *, . f I | be * 10.2197 


48 "ors 19 


T1 65.5 (43 


1 21531 


To cloſe wh ne 0 Wait Wen this aa the 
| It is to be obſerved that the ſettlement of the Mileſians, 
under the mt Scots, in ent about a thouſand 

# Theſe are wn annals of Uiſter, Tigernach, and Tanisfail, all of 
which begin the hiſtory of Ireland about the middle of the fifth age, 
and end it in the eleventh century. Vid. W de 1 8 0 
e 2 e * kf. 
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1 eee the Heathen Iriſh 
Shquld. this early ſettlement be once aſcertained, it natur 


blood, from thaſe of Ireland ; if they did, they muſt 
have'cartied with them, to Caledonia that learning, fei- 


in their mother-country before, they 


it. But nothing is more certain than that, the Britiſh 
Scots were an illiterate people, and involved in barba: 


Ieland. The abettors of the, Iriſh, antiguities are then 
reduced into this dilemma; either the Scots of North 


Britain did net derive;thcir origin from Ireland, or elſe 
the Iriſh had not any knowledge of letters when the- 


the' fait poſition is true, the whole credit ef the Mile> 
| Kan ſtory" is at im end; if che latter, on the other 
hand, is the fact, no memory remains in Ireland of 
tranſaQtions'' prior | to the- adm of wat and. 


the reign of Leogaire, | 


4 & s | $6 


Y'1 
160171! —— - 1 


rally ought to follow that the Britiſh, Scots derived their 


Face, and civility, which had made fo great a progreſs 


riſm, even after St. Patrick s miſſion to the Scots of 


Britiſh Scots tranſmigrated from their country. If the- 


1 


From the general -reſult. 17 our enquiry upon this General” 
dae, we may conclude with Sir James Ware, chat Weluften 


nothing certain is known concerning the affairs of: Ire- 
land beſore the middle of the fifth age We may 


»A predecefſores Lieogarii quod atrinet,"e0s cenie gonlilio omifi-quiz. 
Pleraque que de iis traduntur, ut quod, ſentio dicam, vel fabulæ ſunt, yet 
* ct anachroniſmis mire admixta. Was, de Antiq, Hib, cap- iv. 


alſen, 


Triſh wri- 


ters repre- 


hended, 


e O0 THE HisrORT, &c: 
alſo, with the fikic' Jeb writer gi take N-fef gtunte 
that the account of their e 'retailed>by = 
the annilifts, antiquaries, and kiftotians of Iretend, are 
the impoſtures of latet age It were tot be Abe 
that "the writers of "that" coluitry;" who" uhderſtood- cht 
ancient Galic, - had not given room to ſuſpe@ that they 
themſelves ere conſcious of thoſe: impoſtures, by their 
concealing! frei the pubRE thoſe "iriortitnents of theit 
ancient hiſtory” from Which che) preteiid r6-devive cher 


| information, But had they given them to the world 


it is highly Piobable that external argument would be 
very untieceffary to that the literitthre/ of reland 


commenced with th nien of St. Fatrick. '# ib 1 L 1¹ 


20110 2 bot 10614 «114 208 8. 11 S613 


in +. moatien of Soni nit ha hs Tk os 
folldg: weddeth:to a'-xidiculoug, ſyſtem f antiquities, 
which throws the:-reproach of, credulity, upon their 
nation. Every other poliſhed people, who, zin the 
times of igriorance,, hadi ſet up high ſchemes of 82 75 


quity, have now extricated their hiſtory, from, the. f ables 
of their dark ages. Had there been a ſearcity of men 


Iris of abilities and learning in Ireland, fone: : excuſe might 


U 
— 5 8 


1 — 51 TIC; 4472 iT 35 io. FRI. GH * dur 


5 Per exjznigen fupereſſe notitiam rerum in Hibervia, geſtarury, ante 


exortam oy Evangelii , Iquide conſtat. 1 de Antig. Hib. - 
Præf. i. p. 1. — 1 2101 d Pant 


| . Notegdum quidem deſeriptiones fere omnium, que de illi tem- 


poribus, antiquioribus dice, . OPERA ESSE POSTERIORUA encu- 
enn, Waræus, -ubi ſopra. 4 Stel Litto! 


Ad 


be 


AE 


ANCIENT IRISH, 


| be framed for this blind attachment to the legends of 
the Bards. But as that country hath produced very able 
men, and qualified to form a ſolid foundation for a 
true hiſtory of their anceſtors, they deſerve to be 
ſeverely animadverted upon, for not reſcuing their antiqui- 
ties, from that obſcurity and fiction in which they have 
been involved, by ſome modern, prejudiced, and inju- 
dicious writers, 
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Preliminary Obſervations. 


General ob- HE dark regions of Iriſh antiquity oppoſe more 
28 than their barrenneſs to inquiry. To the com- 


mon gloom, which covers the origin of other nations, 
the Bards of Ireland have added clouds of their own. 


The deſart of their ancient hiſtory, to uſe a metaphor, 
is haunted by goblins and ſtrange forms, which diſtract 
the attention and offend the eye. To encounter the 
abſurdities which the more ancient Iriſh poſſeſs for the 
annals of their remote ages, is not an arduous, but a. 
diſagreeable and tedious taſk. The field is ample, but 
it produces no laurels ; the combat is not dangerous, 
but the victory will be attended by no fame. But the 
profeſſed deſign of this work gives propriety to a mi- 
nute inquiry into the pretenſions of Ireland to high 
| antiquities, and the public, it is hoped, will forgive the 
1 prolixity of the diſquiſition, on account of the neceſ- 
| ity which has impoſed. ſo dry a fubjeds upon the 


5 Lee Author. | 


3 — ũ— — 
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From the principles already eſtabliſhed we may Concluſions 
againſt the 


draw the following juſt concluſions : That the hiſtory domettic | 
of the Milefian colony, which, it is pretended, tranſ- the tri, os 
migrated from Spain into Ireland under the conduct of 
Heremon and Heber, is abſolutely unworthy of any 
credit: That the long liſt of kings, who are ſaid to 
have held the ſcepter of Ireland, for thirteen centuries 
before the Chriſtian æra, had their exiſtence only in the 
diſtempered fancies of the Bards of latter ages.; and, 
in ſhort, that every thing related in their domeſtic 
annals concerning the Iriſh, prior to the miſſion of St. 
Patrick, ought to be baniſhed to the region of fiction and 
romance. Whatever dreamers in remote antiquities may 
be pleaſed to ſay, it is an undiſputable fact, that the tranſ- 
actions of a nation, illiterate in itſelf, and too diſtant 
or obſcure to be diſtinctly ſeen by foreign writers, muſt 
for ever lie buried in oblivion. The Iriſh, we have 
already ſeen, were ſo far from having the advantage of 
the Greeks and Romans in an earlier knowledge of 
letters ®, that, on the contrary, they remained much 
longer in ignorance than the inhabitants of the regions 
of the Weſt and North, whom the latter of thoſe 
illuſtrious nations fubdued and humanized, 


The only means the old Iriſh had to preſerve the 
memory of their actions were the rhimes of the Bards, 


* Ken, Geneal. pref. p. 26. 
L 2 a race 
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Hiſtory of a race of men retained by all the illiterate nations 


commences deſcended from the great Celtic ſtock. | Without in- 


Patrick. fiſting on the known uncertainty of hiſtory in rhime, 
we may affirm that a dull narrative of facts in verſe 
could never take hold of the human mind in a degree 
ſufficient to tranſmit a knowledge of events, by oral 
tradition, through any conſiderable length of time. 
Granting then every poſſible indulgence to the tradi- 

tionary hiſtory of Ireland, we cannot admit that it ex- 
tends much beyond the middle of the fifth age, if even 
to record the rhimes of the Heathen Bards had been 
the firſt uſe made of the alphabet introduced by St. 
Patrick. But as it is not, in any degree, probable that 
the firſt converts in Ireland would employ their time in 
collecting and recording hiſtorical poems, which were 
tinctured, perhaps, with the ancient ſuperſtition, we 
may naturally place the commencement of the fabulous, 
as well as of the true hiſtory of that Iſland, "RO 


to the introduction of Chriſtianity. 


Spaniſh Extraction of i Iriſh examined and con futed. 


5paniſh en- The Iriſh annaliſts have, for many ages, adhered in- 
m—_— variably to the pretended deſcent of their nation from. 
Cheidtane the old Spaniards. The confidence with which they 
#12. have always ſpoken on this ſubject, induced ſome 

learned men, who gave no credit to an early know- 


ledge: 
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ledge of letters in Ireland, to ſuppoſe that there was 

{ome foundation in fact for a ſtory, concerning which, 
tradition had brought intimations from every quarter. 

But to thoſe who have well conſidered the ſtate of an- 

cient Europe, it will appear juſt as improbable that the 

Spaniards could tranſport themſelves into Ireland before 
the Chriſtian æra, as it is impoſſible to believe that any 
memory of that event, had it actually happened, could 
have been preſerved by tradition to the introduction of 
letters by St. Patrick. 


It does not appear that much of the knowledge of — 
the arts of civil life was extended to the inhabitants of 
the mountains of Aſturia and Gallicia, from the ſet- 
tlement eſtabliſhed by the Phœnicians in the Iſland of 
Gades, So far were the old Spaniards, who poſſeſſed 
the ſhore of the Atlantic, from improving themſelves in 
navigation by their vicinity to the ocean, that Strabo 
affirms *, that from their fituation they were cut off 
from all commerce with the reſt of mankind. Of all 
the inhabitants of the Celtiberian diviſion of Spain, 
Diodorus Siculus remarks +, that the Vacczi were the 


* Tizpwxeaviric TporeAnPLIC Xa averimAexrpov Tos GANGS Ws UTepeannt Th 
pox Fnpia ng cixnows, Strabo, lib, iii. 

+ Xapiiorarev ds Tay TANTI0X wpav thvav auto; £0Ts To TW Ourxaiuv ovojuatoper 
Wav gr,. Oura yap Na Hag r iros dinaipmperes THI Xupav, yewpyucie 
Diod, Sic. lib. v. 

moſt 
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a moſt humanized, for they had ſome knowledge in agri- 
culture. But if a ſmall {kill in one of the earlieft and 
rudeſt arts entitled the Vaccæi to the character of a 
civilized people, when compared to the neighbouring 
tribes, we may, with juſtice, conclude that thoſe tribes 
had not made a progreſs in navigation ſufficient to 
make them venture into the ocean, and tranſport a 
colony into Ireland, 


Dropt as in- The champ 4 deducing the Iriſh Scots from the 

2 Spaniards prior to the Chriſtian æra, was dropt as in- 
defenſible by thoſe of the moſt learning and judgment, 
who examined the. ſubject. After Innes had deſtroyed 
the credit of the Mileſian tale, he found it neceſſary to 
inveſtigate the origin of the Scots in ſome other way. 
He propoſed to himſelf as a queſtion, from whence, 
and at what period, came the Scots into Ireland? 
&« They came,” ſays the ingenious father, © either from 
&« Scandia or Cantabria, about the time of the incar- 
& nation, or rather a little time after it“. 


TR antiquaries of England either did not examine 

cluſions of . | . 232 

Engliſh an- with attention the origin of the Scots, or, averſe to 

tiquaries. enter into a conteſt, with the Iriſh about a matter 4 
3 


which their own nation was not materially CONC 


ſpoke very undeciſively on this We Stillingflect 


* Innes Critical Eſſay. . 
Side 
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thought that the Scots were Scythians from nns 
but the time of their tranſmigration he does not at- 
tempt to aſſign ®. Camden, contrary to his uſual pre- 
ciſion, is full of uncertainty on this head. They 
were, ſays the celebrated writer, Scythians from Spain, 
Scandia, or Germany. At one time he makes them 
the poſterity of thoſe Goths whom Conſtantine expelled 
from Spain; at another time, they are a motley aggre- 
gate of many nations; and laſt of all they are deſcend- 
ants of thoſe Britons who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Ireland * 


f n is ale, on chis is Fbject, to den to the tales of the bs 
Bards, annaliſts, and antiquaries of Ireland; they have e. 
been heard out and confuted. Innes is the only writer 
who has reduced the origin of the Scots into a regular 
fyſtem; and he endeavours to defend it. Should the 
ingenious father's ſcheme be deftroyed, the Caledo- 
nian extraction of the Iriſh muſt of courſe riſe upon its. 
ruins. The Scots, ſays Innes, were foreigners who in- 

vaded or conquered Ireland in the firſt age of Chriſti- 
anity, Two kinds of proofs, obſerves the ingenious. 
father, are neceſſary to eſtabliſh this propoſition ; the 
teſtimony of cotemporary writers, and the effects er 
from ſuch an invaſion and conqueſt. 


Stillingfleet, Orig. Britan. 


Camden, Britan. in Scotis. 
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Proofs from In Vain did "Innes ſearch for the: teſtimony of writers 


EN N to ſupport the credit of. this Hibernian revolution . 

— Diodorus: Siculus, who mentions: the Iriſh a little time ihe 
before the Chriſtian æta, ſays expreſsly that they were 
Britons, Who had derived their blood from the Gauls 7; 

Strabo, and Strabo, in the unfavourable account he gives of his 
cotemporaries of Ireland, gives no 1 of the Dun 
of the e ee In. [ 


11. 


Powponius * The acrimony Br. Mela $7 oblitrations 6 on the na- 
wel tional character of the Iriſh is a ſtrong argument againſt 
the Cantabric deſcent of that nation. Mela himſelf 
was a Spaniard; he had ' ſome" intereſt in the Gallæci, 
and could not have been ignorant of the Cantabric war. 
Had he learned, and had any ſuch event happened it 
muſt have come to his knowledge, that, after all the 
efforts of Auguſtus in perſon, or by his lieutenants, 
Antiſtius, Furnius, Carifius, and Agrippa, the Canta- 
bri collected a body of men, committed themſelves to 
the ocean, and ſeized upon Ireland, from a natural par- 
tiality for his countrymen he would have treated the 
Iriſh with more decency and reſpect. 


* Tnnes' Critical Eſſay, p. 509. 


I Ferociſſimi Callorum ſunt, qui ſub ſeptemtrionibus habiemtz dicunt 


ex iis nonnullos Anthropophagos — ſicut Britannos qui Irin tenent. 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. © 
S Strabo, lib. iii. 

+ Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. 

111 Cornelius 
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Cornelius Tacitus | wrote the life of Agricola before Tacitus, 
the concluſion of the firſt a ge. Agricola had formed 
a plan to reduce Ireland under the Roman yoke. The 
low idea that great commander entertained of the num- 
ber and valor of the Iriſh is an unanſwerable proof that 
the 'Cantabric | deſcent of that nation is a mere fiction. 
Had any conſiderable body of thoſe brave Spaniards, who 
fought againſt. Auguſtus and his lieutenants, tranſmi- 
grated into Ireland, Agricola could not ſuppoſe that a 
ſingle legion was ſufficient to ſubjugate and maintain 
the conqueſt of that Iſland. It is idle, in ſhort, to 
expect from Tacitus any ſupport to Innes' Spaniſh 
ſyſtem. The celebrated writer, from the beſt informa- 
tion, * affirms, that the Britiſh and Hibernians were me 
of much the ſame genius and manners, and from that 
circumſtance we may | infer that the two nations d 
rived their origin from one common ſource. 


From the only favourable epithet beſtowed by 80- Soliaus, 
Linus + on the Iriſh, of the ſecond or third age, Innes 


12 Sæpe ex eo (Apricol4 vel ipſo Hiberno; nonnull enim exiſtimant C. 
Tacitum in Caledonia militaſſe) audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis 
debellari obtinerique Hiberniam poſſe, Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap. 24. 
Agricola expulſum ſeditione domeſtica, unum ex regulis gentis ( Hiber- 


nice) exceperat, ac ſpecie amicitiz in occaſionem retinebat. Tacit. Vit. 
Agric. cap. 6 


6 Hibernia inkumani ritu incolarum aſpera. Gens inhölpita et be 
licoſa: fas et nefas codem animo ducunt. Solin, cap. 36. 


M 
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— 


concludes 
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cConcludes that the Scots, a valiant: body of. foreigners, 
were ſettled among them before the time of that writer. 
It'is difficult to eorilpeckend why a mixture of foreign 
blood ſhould be neceſſary to make the Iriſh a warlike 
people. If the ſituation of their country ſecured them 
from invaſion, the civil diſſentions ariſing from their 
being divided into a number of petty ſepts would 
have undoubtedly kindled and 'preſerved a martial 
ſpirit among them. But if a colony from abroad was 
requiſite' to entitle the inhabitants of Ireland to the 
character of a brave race of men, it is more natural to 
ſuppoſe that ſome of the Britons of the South, or of 
the Caledonians of the North, ſettled among them, 
than emigrants from Cantabria. Tacitus ſays, and in- 
deed it is common ſenſe, that many Britons n into 
Ireland * the _— of the Romans, eng: 


þ + LS. * 
* _ 14 * * 1 . o 


Ptolemy, Ptolemy, 5 1 wrote I the F HH has not 
dice mentioned the Scots, though he is very minute 
with regard to inferior tribes ſettled in Ireland. The 
geographer found in the leſſer Britain the Brigantes, 
Vellabori, ee and Menappii but the " REUSE 


fi SWC AAS 


Spaniſh. extract, has obſerved To the Lucenfii nnd 
Concani were neighbours in Spain, as the Luceni and 
Gongani were in Hibernia. If this is an argument, 

- others 
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others of the ſame kind and of equal force may be pro- 
duced to oppoſe it. The Cauci 'and Menapii were 
neighbours in Germany, and ſo were tribes of the ſame 
name, according to Ptolemy, in Ireland. Shall we 
then bring ſome Iriſh tribes from Cantabria, others 
from Germany, tranſport the Brigantes from South 
Britain, and totally exclude all emigrants from Cale- 
donia, which is within a few leagues of the Iriſh ſhore ? 
Camden's obſervation might have been extended fur- 
ther ; the Iberians and Albanians were contiguous to 
one another in Aſia; the Hibernians and Albanians 


poſſeſſed the Britiſh Iſles, divided from one another by - 


a very narrow channel; and ought we from that cir- 
cumſtance to infer, that the Caledonians and Triſh came 
from the ſhores of the Caſpian ? 


In the days of Oroſius the Iriſh were diſtinguiſhed Orofiua, 


by the name of Scottiſh clans. Oroſius does not fay | 
from whence theſe Scottiſh tribes tranſ migrated into 
Ireland. Though a Spaniard himſelf, he has not men- 
tioned, in treating of the Cantabric war, a circum- 
ſtance that would have done honour to his country ; 
that a great body of the Cantabri, rather than ſubmit 
to Auguſtus, or to ſkulk in mountains and deſarts, or 
throw in deſpair their lives away like many of their 
countrymen, committed themſelves to the ocean, and 


nen in Ireland better ſettlements than thoſe for 


M 2 which 
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Galt 1 1 Romans. 
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ron. Plorus is WA Pn writes of. Spaniſh bead He 

was evidently. partial to the Cantabri, but he does not 

even furniſh an obſcure hint that either of. the two 

warlike nations who were engaged in the laſt Spaniſh 

war againſt the Romans, had, | after. their unſucceſsful 

efforts to defend their liberty, found new ſettlements in 

the neighbouring ocean. The | greateſt part of the 

_ Cantabti, according to Florus, after being hard 

preſſed both by ſea and land, driven out of their ſaſt- 

nel /hunted downi-like (wild bete, Cd, 8 (left 

incloſed within lines of circumvallation, reſcued them- 

ſelves from ſlavery by a voluntary death. A ſeries of 

ſimilar misfortunes purſued the Aſturians; after having 

incloſed themſelves within walls, they were taken by 

the armies of Rome, the whole nation were tranſplanted 

from their. native mountains to the. plain country, monk 
an end for ever put en Jang nnn. 


*% 
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The 8 | 1 the hide hiſtory of the een war it is im- 

ach col2ny poſſible to figd a Spaniſh, nation, hoſtile to the Romans, 

E HA that were able to equip tranſports for a colony, eſcape 

langu2ge. the vigilance of the Roman navy, and numerous 

1 „ enough to conquer or people Ireland. In vain has Innes 
4 | n himſelf of a . analogy between the 
Biſcayan 
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'Biſcayan' dialect and the language of Ireland, to fup- 
port his ſcheme of the Spaniſh extract of the Scots. 
That the moſt ancient inhabitants of Galicia were mixed 
with OCeltes is a point ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by the 
authority of many of the ancients *; and therefore that 
they originally ſpoke in part the a language with the 
Gael who firſt tranſmigrated into Britain, may, from 
the circumftance of the deſeent common to both na- 


tions, be inferred. The ſterility of the mountains of 


Galicia would. never invite new ſettlers whom the bra- 
very of the old inhabitants could not repel. They 


conſequently remained an unmixed people, and the 


ſumplicity of their manners preſerved. their language 
ſrom corruption. A ſimilar ſituation had à ſimilar 


Scotland received no colonies in any period that.can be 
aſſigned; and the Irifh remained, in a great meaſure, 
unmixed until the n —_ of their . 


* a ingenti 1 facit: G 0 ts — 
Teltz) pleraque ejus Terræ, quam nunc Iberiam vocamus, loca uſque- 
ad Gades tenuerint. Strabo, lib. iv. Galli occidua e ad Gades in- 


eohant ſecundum Eratoſthenem. Strabo, lib. ii. Hi (Celtiberi) duo 


enim populi Iberes et Celtæ. Diod. Sic. lb. v. Martial, | carr 5 


ing to Lucius, of Spain their common country, ſays, Nos Celtis 
genitos. Martial Epig. Gallorum Celtæ miſcentes nomen Iberis. 
Lucan. lib. vi. Venere Celtæ fociati nomen _Iberis. Silius Ital. lib. 


ut. Vid. Appian, Hiſp. 
But 


effect on the Scots of the Britiſh Iſles. The north of 
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But -notwithſtanding citcumſtances common to the 
Cantabri and the Scots of both our Iſles; the lan- 
-guage of the latter has leſs affinity with the modern 
Biſcayan, than the Engliſh tongue has with that of the 
rte of the eaſtern An . 


That the 1 of the mountaineers "of Galicia, and that part 
of Spain hich ſtretches along the Bay of Biſcay, bears a near analogy 
to the language of the old Iriſh, has been an axiom univerſally admitted · 
This has been the laſt reſort, the unanſwerable argument, to which all 
the Iriſh antiquaries have referred the certainty of the Spaniſh extraction 
of their nation. "Unfortunately for the old Hibernian ſyſtem, a dictio- 
mary of the Biſcayan language is, at this moment, in the poſſeſſion, of 
the Author of the Introduction, and he publickly declares that there is 
leſs affinity between the Biſcayan and Iriſh languages, than between the 
latter and the tongue of che moſt diſtant nations in the eaſtern Aſia. 
The curious may ſatisfy themſelves upon this head by looking into 
Diccionario Trilingue del Caſtellano Bascusnce * Latin, written by the 
Padre Manuel de Larramendi, and printed in 1745 at St. Sebaſtians. 
This diſcovery ſeems to confirm the opinion of Varro, who, as he is cited 
by Pliny, inſinuates that the Iberians of Spain were of African origin. 
The language of the modern Biſcayans, it is certain, bears no affinity 
to the other European tongues, which are radically deſcended from the 
ancient Celtic. The name of Iberians given to them in contradiſtinction 
to the Celtz is a proof of their being a different people. Lucan ſeems 
to inſinuate this fact in a line already quoted; Gallorum Celtæ miſcentes - 
nomen Iberis; and the Venere Celtz ſociati nomen Iberis of Silius 
Italicus, together with the u ge teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus and . 
Romany aner e N Wee 6 
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: If I nnes had little METER to 8 ü Book from Pretended 
Spain, he had Mill leſs to derive them from any of che vian deſcent” 


nations of Scandinavia. Neither he or Stillingflect.confurea, 975 


were able, with all their erudition, to ſupport a Scan- 
dinavian migration into Ireland; in the. firſt age; by: the 
au thority of any cotemporary, writer, One argument: 
will be perhaps ſufficient to deſtroy the credit of this: 
part of the ingenious father's ſcheme; The language 
ef the Scandinavians, being a branch of the Satnia- 
tic, is radically-different from the Hibernian and Bri- 
tiſn Galic. It muſt be acknowledged that the an- 
cients. ſometimes diſtinguiffied” the Germans, as well 
as thoſe nations who inhabited beyond the Baltic, 
by the name of Scythians-. But it- is extremely 
puerile to infer, from the remote analogy between 
the name of Scythians and Scots, that the latter 
nation derived their blood either from the Germans 
or old Scandinavians. The Danes, for a ſimilar 
reaſon, might deduce themſelves from the Danai 
of Greece; and the Caledonians of North Bri- 
tain trace dne to thoſe of the lame name in 
Ztolia. - | 


5 | Innes ; 
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to confine the Germans within their own territories. 


pale of the empire. The Germans, touching on the 
oppoſite ſhore'of North Britain, were probably repulſed - 
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with other arguments. The Romans, ſays the inge; 
nious writer, after the eonqueſt of Gaul found means 


Being overſtocked with numbers at home, they were 
obliged to put to ſea, and try their fortune beyond the 


by the bravery of the Caledonians, upon which they 
ſteered their nen to tos made a . l. 


. 


+ 


_ The js of Reins it is. certain FRE for 
. time, the attempts which the Germans made to 
extend themſelves towards the South. In the reign of 


bellion of Claudius Civilis. When Domitian held the 
reins of government at Rome the Germans attempted 
the conqueſt of Gaul, and they gave much trouble to 
many of his ſucceſſore in the imperial dignity, The 


Romans, ſays Cornelius Tacitus“, rather triumphed 


over, than ſubdued, a the victories which 


e. armies n ae rate N at · 


Mor. Germ. cap. 37. 


i 6 N tended 


Innes endeavours to ſupport chis branch of his ſyſtem | 


Auguſtus they croſſed the Rhine without ſucceſs, and 


„ Proximis 3 Rotem magis quam vl. Taclt de 
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- tendediwith/ more glory than any ſolid advantage. To 
prevent the incurſions of enemies ſo formidable, the 
Romans had recourſe to political expedients to weaken. 
their power at home. Both Auguſtus' and Tiberius 
concluded treaties with the Suevi and Sicambri, and 
tranſplanted. them into che fertile provinces of Gaul. 


It does not appear that Germany was overſtocked eee 
da after the Roman legions had excluded their 
migrating armies from Gaul. In the attempts of the 
Germans upon that country, in the reign of Auguſtus, 
they loſt a great number of their braveſt ſoldiers; and 
the expeditions of Druſus depopulated Whole diſtricts 
Germany than his brother. Druſus,. nor his many vic- 
tories leſs deſtructive to the inhabitants of that country *; 
After his acceſſion to the imperial dignity, his nephew: 
Germanicus, with eight legions ſupported by auxiliaries,. 
ravaged all that tract of country, which lies between the- 
Rhine and the Elbe, and made a general maſſacre: of 
the whole nation of the Marſi. Germany, during that 
fatal period, was involved in civil wars. The ill- timed 
animoſities between Arminius and Segeſtes, the ravages: 
of Maroboduus, and the invaſion of the Romans, made 
5 of unparalleled miſeries. It is therefore cer- 
tain that Germany, in the firſt century, was more de- 
populated, than it was in any former or after period, i 


89 


22 Velleius Paterculus, lib. iv. 
N ve 


go 


The Iriſh - 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &. 
we except the time in which the Franks, Allemans, and 
Lombards, . evacuated their territories to ſettle them- 
ſelves in more Texte countries. | 


It appears, upon the whole, A no colonies came 
to Ireland either from Spain or the North of Europe, 
between the commencement of the Chriſtian æra, and 


the cloſe of the third century, when the Scots are men- 


tioned by Porphyrius for the firſt time. That the Scots 
came from either of thoſe countries by a long voyage 


to Ireland, prior to the firſt century, is ſufficiently con- 


tradicted by the known barbariſm of the old Hiber- 
nians, as well as of all other nations whom an intercourſe 
with the Romans had not humanized. We muſt have re- 


- courſe, in the laſt reſort, to the Caledomian Britons for the 


N origin of the Iriſh. Their name ol Gael, their 


* It muſt be confeſſed that Gd tribes in = North-Eaſt angle of 
Scotland have preſerved in their traditions, and the genealogical hiſtories 


of their families, pretenſions to a German origin. The Clancattin, br 


the tribe of Cazti, confiſting of a great variety of branches, the moſt 
numerous of which are the Macpherſons, Mackintoſhes, and Suther- 
lands, affirm, with one conſent, that the famous Catti of ancient Ger- 
many were their anceſtors. Though this opinion very probably took its 


riſe from an identity of names, it is far from being unlikely that ſome 


Celto-Germanic tribes tranſmigrated, at different times, into that part of 
Britain which was not ſubject to the Romans; but it is morally impoſ- 
fible that a migration, ſufficient to people Caledonia and Ireland, could 
have happened, without falling within the knowledge of the writers of 
Rome, who certainly extended their enquiries to the tranſactions of 


the wild nations on n the frontiers of the empire. 


language, 


TRISH ANTIQUITIES, 8 91 
language, the conformity of their manners and cuſtoms 
with thoſe of the old Britons, all concur in proving, 
beyond any poſſibility of reply, that the Triſh are the 
poſterity of the Gauls or Gael, who, after having 
traverſed the Iſland of Great Britain, paſſed over, in 
a very early period, into Ireland from the promontories- 
of Galloway and Cantire. | 
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AT IONS find it difficult to diveſt thedafitive of | 

a partiality for ſyſtems of antiquity, which, to the 
fanQtion of ages, have added the authority of learned 
men. The Scots of both the Britiſh Iſles were for- 


merly peculiarly attached to the abſurd tales, with which 


their bards had covered their origin. Many ſtill retain 
the unmanly credulity, | which has been the reproach of 


their anceſtors,” and think it a kind of facrilege to 


diſperſe the gloom, which involves the commencements 


of their hiſtory, The Author of the Introduction 


writes not for theſe; he has taken up arms againſt 


fiction and romance, and he will not lay them down 
till the whole are ſubdued, In deſtroying the fantaſtic 


fables, which deform the obſcurity of our ancient 


hiſtory, he may perhaps bury whole ages in darkneſs ; 
but oblivion itſelf is better than inauthentic fame. 


| Fre credit of the Mileſian tale is already deftroyed, and 


it is perhaps ſuperfluous to refute the pretended Hi- 
bernian extraction of the Scots, Both ſtories depend 
| u * 
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upon the ſame authority, and they muſt both fall by 


the ſame argument. But to cloſe for ever a conteſt, 
which, though not material in itſelf, has employed the 
pens of many learned men, and attracted the attention 
of nations, we muſt diſcuſs the point at more length 
than its importance deſerves. 


It has already appeared that nothing certain is known Nothing 


concerning the affairs of Ireland prior to the miſſion of te Irim 
St. Patrick . The hiſtory of Caledonia, before the Pale 
Roman eagles were diſplayed beyond the friths, muſt for 
ever remain in impenetrable darkneſs. Both countries 
were peopled many ages before the reign of Domitian, 
but how they were governed, or by what petty chief- 
tains or kings, a Scottiſh or Iriſh Beroſus can only tell. 
Had a hundred Hibernian colonies, with a royal Mile- 
fian at the head of each, tranſmigrated into North 
Britain before the Roman arms penetrated into Cale- 
donia, they muſt, without a revelation from heaven, 
remain involved in eternal oblivion. It is as ridiculous to 


Perexiguam ſupereſſe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geſtarum, ante 
exortam ibi Evangelii Auroram, liquido conſtat. War. de Antiq. Hib, 
Ad predeceſſores Leogarii (ille enim ſolium Hibernicum ſub adventum Patri- 
C ii tenuit) quod attinet, eos certe conſilio omiſi, quia pleraque quæ de 
iis traduntur, ut quod ſentio dicam, vel fabulæ ſunt, vel fabulis et ana- 
chroniſmis mire admixta, War. de Antiq. c. iv. 
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aſſert, as it would be downright anility to believe, that 
Caledonia received an Iriſh colony before Tacitus wrote 
the life of Agricola. To prove that no Iriſh colony 
tranſmigrated | into Britain i in or after the reign of Domi- 
tian, it is proper to review what the Romans have com- 

municated concerning the ſlate of Caledonia from that 


period to the appearance of the Scots on a the frontiers of 
the province: 


ELD wid eee oe LET 
\ - . 1 


= —< 


' The Score not of 255 Barra. mt 2 


_ 


2 


vhs 1 Pal Fr ene bis fourth campaign. in 


mig ration 


happened in ſecuring the acquiſitions which he had made. to. the 

tay: cer South of the Forth and Clyde; and could the bravery 
of his troops, and the glory of the Roman name, permit 
it, that able commander, ſays Tacitus, might find in 
thoſe friths a proper boundary for his conqueſts in Bri- 

tain o Agricola, in the fiſth year of his expeditions, 
ſhipping his army in the Clyde, attacked nations till 
then unknown, in that part of Caledonia which lies | 
over againſt Ireland, After ſeveral ſucceſsful engage. 
ments he ſtationed ſome of his irgope there to > be in 
readineſs for an Iriſh AT: 4. 
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e exerciuum et Romani nominis ln, part, inven- 
tus in ipſa Britannia terminus. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxilt. + 


4 Eamque partem Britanniæ quæ Hiberniam aſpicit, copiis intravit, 
in ſpem _—_ quam ob formidinem, Tacit. Vit. Agric, xxiv. 


ö 1548 : 8 | The 


2 — The f counties of Dumbarton and Argyle, wete the Pk Sand 

- theatre, of war in Agtirola s fifth, campaign. The in- 

| habitants were ſo numerous, that, for, a whole ſummer, 

they gave ample employment to the Roman army; and 

that, at a time, when, by che teſlimony of Agricola 

_ himſelf , a fingle legion was ſufficient not only 0 ſub- PH 

| due, but alſo to ſecure thy aut of Ireland. 

ee ooh * A ie 07: 23qin9178. Nu Poe 

In win Wil it be objected: thar 585 Romam cm- Second ar- 

mandet might have been miſtaken in his ealculstich ofs Wa. 

the internal. ſtrength of Ireland. He had in Kis camp 

an Triſh* prince c who was no ſtranger to che ſtate of N 

own country. -Sh&u14' it” be ſuf ppoſed that this exile, 83 

from a deſire of inducing Agricola to undertake an 

'h expedition, Mien mig to rer eſtabli n lr in i n bis 
"Jothinions, gave a falſe account of Ireland, the Roma J 

| was too pridetit to ey altogether en the intelligence | 

of the Hibernian” fugitive, "The parts of Teckand 

were, in thoſe titties, better Khon than thoſe of Eri- 

- tain; and Agricola mut 'have' Cönfulted choſe who 
traded into that country concernin cerning the force 2 an 

| "Tr Warr He Wage to invade . PTE TOE: 739, 
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tinetique Hiberniam poſſe. N Vi. WOK." xiv, es 
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We may therefore conclude that Agricola formed, | 
upon good intelligence, a juſt idea of the ftate of Ire- | 


land, and oonſequently that it was very thirily peopled, 


or that the military Character of its inhabitants, oli 


accaunt:of their entreme barbariſm, was very low... 4 
either of theſe fituations'it is not in any degree probable, 


that the Iriſh; in the days of Domitian, would have 
made any attempts to ſettle in Caledonia; or that 


thoſe whom one legion! wis fufficient to ſubdue at home, 


| Fourth ar- 


of the, troops of N in his 0 


8 R It | 
1 NngA 


ws . ˙———— 
ployed the bak Are of the [Reman araiy. Es 


N "rs wich N Ger eil 40 : 


"Ic is difficult to af | in with Fes wh. 


21% 
days 2  Domitian., W ve Jearn: from: 


, that Agricc icola, at one period of the Caledanian 
Yo, rt 7% 15 three f 


Romans, u are ben ſuppaned by u roger 


5 number of auxiliaries... Upon the whole we 


may conclude, that the two counties of Argyle and 


| Dumbarton 0 ppoſed, for a campaign, thrice the num 


ber W bsp that, according to Agzioola's opinion, | 


was "ſufficient to W e the Whole. Kin gdom of Ire- 
land, 


Had 
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Had there been in the time of Agricola an . Fifth argu- 


nian colony ſettled in the weſtern Caledonia, Who had 


ment, 


reſolution: and numbers ſufficient to oppoſe that great = 


man, it is is impoſ that their n mother country could 
be Beas repreſented by im in ſo deſpicable a 
light. Neither is it probable that Tacitus, in his 
ſhort account of the Iriſh nation, where he obſerves 
that their genius and manners did not differ mate- 
rally from the Britons *,; would have omitted to- ſay 
that the weſtern Caledonians derived their blood from 
Ireland, had that actually heen the caſe. F The cele- 
brated writer, on the contraty gave it as his opinion, 
that the Caledonians, in the moſt extenſive, ſenſe of 


that name, and conſequently the inhabitants of n 


| Lew Dumbarton, were. of German extract 5 


be Tk" 0 upon the. authority. of thoſe vs whole ih fables 


e has. been already deſſroyed, affirm that their an-; * 


ceſtors, in the days of. Agricola, as well as in ſubſequent 


peri rlods, were the life and ſtrength of the Caledonian 


armies . It will, perhaps, be thought unneceſſary to 


confute theſe unauthorized aſſertions, after what has 


been already ſaid concerning, the faith due to Iriſh hiſ- 


- + Thgenta- eultusque Hominam hand multum a Britannia differune, 
Ticit Viv, Agric. /. POE Hin t- 


2 Caledoniam habitantium rutilæ come, magni artus, Germanicam 
originetm aſſeverant. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xi. 


1 + O'Flaherty 1 in Ogygia. 
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tory before the time of St. Patrick. But to give every a 
vantage to the zealous abettors of the old ſi yſtem, we ſtall | 
examine this tale, WR infiſting « on. the impoſſibility 
that even e coul 0 1 to Meland in the firſt 


in 11 52 IT d ITT! ' 
century . 
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improbable, * Omen 1. gal, it EY appear, held the reins 50 
of government in Ireland when Agricola carried the 
Romans attns into Galedenia. This monarch! tranſ- 
Ported an army into North Britain; aided the Caledo- 
nians againſt the Romans, and after the departure of 
Agricola returned to Ireland laden with ſpoils and 
foreign trophies. Tacitus was extremely unjuſt to the 
9 happy valour of Crimothan againſt the Romans. The 
= | illuftrious Crimothan, the ſupreme king of Ireland, was, 
_ it ſeems, inferior in command, in birth and valour, to the 
_ chicftain who was at the head of the Caledonian confe- 
deracy. Tacitus expreſsly affirms, that Galgacus was 
—_-- ſuperior, in . thoſe reſpects, to all. the leaders of that 
1 army which . Agricola f near the Sep moun- 

tains. 
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FE: | — 15 it not Kiten PETER that Gatte has totally 
— neglected to mention bis ally Crimothan, and his Hi- 
ne forces, in that excellent . with - he 
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animated, the Caledonian army And * did not 
Tacitus plage the provocation given by Crimothan 
among thoſe reaſons, which Agricola aſſigned for his 
intended expedition into Ireland? The celebrated wri- 
ten, the truth is; knew nothing of Crimothan or his 
troops 3 and therefore we may; conclude, that the re- 
doubtable monarch, if he ever exiſted, never croſſed the 2 
Iriſn channel. It is upon the whole demonſtrable, 
that no part of Caledonia was poſſeſſed. by an Hiber- 
nian colony in the days of Agricola; and that the 
ſtory. of the rare auxiliaries a en 18 abſo- 
lute fiftionss, (vile (ng 2s 7 


[The loſſes wöttalded 15 we Celeste, dirt ud ob. 
expedition of Agricola were, perhaps, much exagge- — ogg 
rated by Tacitus. But had they ſuffered even more , . a 
than the hiſtorian affirms, they had time to recover their | 
former ſtrength during the long tranquillity which ſuc- | -—_ 
ceeded! the” departure of Agricola, and continued to 
the reign f Hadrian. The incurſions of the Cale - 
donians rendered it neceſſary for that emperor to come 
in perſon into Britain; but that the Barbarians ſuf- 
fered very little loſs by his arms we may naturally infer, 

from his relinquiſhing to them all that tract of country 


which extends from the Tine and Solway to the Scot- 
tiſh friths 1. 1 
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* Tacit. Vir. Agric. XXX, ba 
. + Murum per octingenta millia paſſuum primus duxit, qui Barbaros 
Romanosque divideret. Spartian. in Hadriano, xi. 
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Formitable © Lollius Ufbicus, in the Keigtt ö Abtomnos Pitts: Ge- 
Pere, feated the 'Cdledoniatis ; afid, Arfving em beyond the 
Forth and Cl yde, excluded them by an earthen wall 
from the Roman Britain“? Phough' repelled by Ur- 


bicus, and afterwrarde by Ulpids Varcehnus, in che 
time of Commodus, they were far from being reduced 
fo low as to yield a Part of their territories" to the 
Romans, much leſs to a band of Hibernian adven- 
turers. Before Before they were ogra Marcellus, they 
had committed: + dreadful devaſtatibns in the” province, 
and cut off a Roman general with the greateſt part of 
his army. When Severus aſſumed the purple, they 


| 
| | 8 haraſſed the northern provincials with ſuah cruelty, and 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ſo little intermiſſion, that Virius Lupus was driven to 
che ſhameful N of purchaſing a WR them 
with Wor” mW! vr elite u 10 litt 2 net 
ot 


Al 1 4 285 Str Moder et 7911 1 7 Hel 


RS 4 years a this. ignomiſnious-treaty. was patched 


of Severus 


up, the Roman lieutenant i Britain acquainted Severus 
that the northern Barbatians were every here in mo⸗ 
tion; that Wen \overran, Hupdered, « . laid e! 


| 
70 j TE 


* en per N Urbicun a vicit, 1575 muro. 15 
pititio ſubmotis Barbaris ducto. Capitolin. in Antonin. v. 


# 


„ 


+ Kat ne ene, Abe TE Tia piers 1 wle e dN Nala · 
au ον PoIndeis © Kopedog Mapxeracy "Own & in avlos rid. Dion. Caſſ. 


lib. Ixxii. 


't 0 Acvros pEYanun, xpate. ri nne mapa THY Made, — 
Dion, Caſſ. lib, xv, 5 Sens, 


the 
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to his ambition. Though oppreſſed with the gout and 
the weight of) years, he undertook immediately an expe- 


dition itt Btitain; and, arriving with a great army, 


mage preparations for: a vigorous and deciſive campaign. 


The Barbariatis were alarmed, ſent an embaſſy to ex- 
cuſe their conduct, and to offer overtures of peace. 
Severus for ſome time amuſetl the ambaſſadors, and when 
every thing was prepared, marched northward, with a 
fixed reſolution to exterminate che whole nation of the 


Caledonians. 1 ö 


$ « T7 
j VS 


15 the moſt vigorous exertions of courage, conduct, 
and force; after ſuſtaining incredible fatigues with 


amazing patience, and the lofs' of fifty thouſand men, 


Je was at laſt reduced to the old and inglorious expe- 


dient of building a wall to exclude from the province 
_ + 39g whom. ad waz oh neither r e or 


Erics & u8 Bperravias ny oumevos . tc Bapeapls Paoxu, xa 
Ar. rrixorrat ru XN, N,,.¾ r a νννννν, Xa Topheiv 7% Y, uche} rum 


tip e og, 1 Boridnay Ted Torov N Baαννάl& id ntalag. Herodian. lib. iii, 


= 


Mist, or poli Fans t. nir n himſelf, was 


indeſpenſibly neceſſary . Severus, deſirous of adding 
to dhe laurels he had acquired in the Eaſt and North, 


embraced, with pleaſure, an opportunity ſo favourable 


ſubdue. 


TOY” , 


But the PRE Fry's of 'Sferus yaniſhed* into air, avenged. 


with no 
ſucceſs. 


r HISTORY, & — 
Bol ſubdue +; |: We may theteſete infer, ve ee 
ſtance, that the Caledoniaus, after all the tail and milir 
tary efforts of Severus, ſo far from. being anihilated, or 


even much weakened or humbled, continued a,,yery 
nn nen. 198 1 Ry Al" iT 1 roads 


4 
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Mileſian "Ihe nich 1 * that the Pits, from the | 
"conan commencement, of their hiſtory, . through, a long ſeries 
of agen, were -trihutary, to. the Millan Se Sn Phy: 
land. It is ohſervable, that the . pretended . x Orgs 
from - which. the inctedible tale is extracted, ; 7 
no mention of the Caledonian, name, Which eium: ; 
ſtance is very unfavourable. to the credit of .t the annals 
of ireland. The inhabitants of Noi orth Britin ceaſed 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Caledonians about 
the cloſe of the fourth age; ſo that the Mileſian yſtem 
muſt have been fabricated j in a period ſo modern as 
+44 #1. place the fourth. century beyond the reach of; tradi- 
tion. But, by whatever, name-the northern Britons were 
| 3 it is reaſonable to ſuppaſe. that. the mo- 


diſtreſſed. v when, F voting threatened, the whole 


nation. = extirpation. Herodian and. Dion Caſſius 
were then very en to his en Were for 


4 — 


+ Ee $1\iav nies 16 e Tos e ens 70 wiper ou Dojo ar: 
ya, avayxdoes 93d, Dion. Caf. lib, IXXyT I. 


neither 
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4 n his forces are once mentioned in the "MY 
nute account given by thoſe hiſtorians of the Caledo- 
nian ware The Roman writers with one conſent ſeem 
to have entered into a conſpiracy againſt the military 


fame of the royal line of Heremon. In vain did Cri- 


motlian diſcomfit legions in Britain; in vain did the 


whom heaven alone could ſubdue, penetrated to the 
foot of the Alps; foreign writers, with a ſcandalous 
partiality, not only concealed the Waun . even 
the very names af thole heroes. A tit 


* * 
| ha 1751 Alle 28152 Trac] uit. 


In the long cri which, re Wen the State of 


Caledonia' 
Ig- from Seve- 
rus to the 
appearance” 


acceſſion, of the ſons of Severus to the imperial di 
nity, and the middle of the fourth, age, the Caledo- 
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redoubtable Nial carry his victorious arms to the banks | 
of ie Loite; it was to no purpoſe that Dathy?, 


nians were not once attacked within their own territories — 


by the Roman armies. The exploits of Carauſius are 


mere fiction, and the feats of Conſtantine and his 
father Chlorus in Caledonia exiſted only in the rants of 
erclefiaſtical pauegyriſts. Fhe frequent conteſts for 
the purple, between men neee called W e 


ITS... * Dathy was-an: Irin prince, wie. according to the Hibernian ſena · 
chies, penetrated with an army to the Alps, and was killed by a flaſh: 
of lightning at the foot of thoſe mountains. Dathy, though placed 


beyond chriſtianity in Ireland, derives his name from David the ſon of 


Jeſſe; which of itſelf proves that the exploits of Dathy were of the g. 
wenta paſteriorum ſeculorum of *. 
and 
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and ſometimes: tyrants and ufurpers} in proportiom as 


they were near or far diſtant from the capital; the 
public diſtractions which aroſe: naturally from theſe 
diſputes, the growing imbecillity of i the: empire and 
the invaſions: of the Barbarians of the northern Burope; 
diverted the attention of the Romans from Caledo- 
nia. In a period fo long, and of ſuch tranquillity; 
the inhabitants of North Britain, inſtead of declining; 
muſt have greatly multiplied! their numbers. In. the 
tenth-confulſhip- of Conſtantius, the ſor of Coriſtantine, 


ve meet with the Scots, a formidable nation in Britain. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who found them firſt in the 


iſland, does not furniſh one obſcure hint that they de- 
rived" theit” blood from a foreign country: The Biſ- 


turian, on the eontrary, gives to them and the' Pitts 


the character af wild natibns; plainly ft oppoſition 
to thoſe Britons whom the Romans Had” "Fibeucd and 
1 ole 


8 N 6 ” ? ) * * 5 9 4 f L 
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Conſulatu vero ede IN Juliani, in Britannlis cum 
Scrum fur. weden eu ee. een 
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| Proved Hern various Arguments | 


Bede is che firſt writer who: poſitively e that Firſt argu- 
the Scots of Britain derived their origin from thoſe of **"" 


Ireland. Whether. they originally obtained from the 
Picts the principality of Iar-gael or Argyle by force or 
treaty, was a point which all his hiſtorical and tradi- 
tional knowledge did not enable the venerable Anglo- 
Saxon to determine. The incapacity of Bede, who 
lived ſo near the pretended tranſmigration of the Iriſh, 

to folve this difficulty, is a kind of demonſtration that 
the whole ſtory is a 1 impoſed vpon that credu- 


lous, though pious writer. 


205 


If the Picts were ſo feeble hat E band of Iriſh Second ar- 


adventurers could tear from them one third ofs went. 


their dominions, how came they fo frequently to pro- 
voke the Roman legions, and harafs the provincials 
from the time of Chlorus to the total dereliction of 
Britain by Honorius? - To invade the territories of a 
warlike and diſciplined people when they ſuffered a 
great part of their own to be wreſted from them by 


a deſpicable enemy, is a folly too abſurd to gain any 


credit. But perhaps the Picts gave the diſtrict of 
Argyle to their allies of Ireland, in conſideration of 
ſervices againſt the Romans. Theſe ſervices were ex- 

P tremely 


FL 
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Third argu- 
ment. 
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tremely unneceſſary ; for the Romans, till provoked by 
incurſions, were very inoffenſive towards the Barba- 
rians beyond the walls. Nations, in ſhort, have been 
known to receive foreigners into the boſom of their 
country to repel invaſions, but it is ridiculous to think 
that any people would have recourſe to ſo dangerous an 
expedient for the pleaſure of haraſſing . _ 
did not in oy, — 8 910 om. 


It is difficult for the nechaiced part of wack 
to believe, that a colony, fufficient to occupy the 
weſtern Highlands a and Mes, could have waſted them- 
ſelves, their wives, and children, at once, from Ireland 
into the northern Britain, in Curragbs or miſerable ſiciffs, 
whoſe - hulls, of wicker. Pere wrapped. up in a, Cow's 
hide. ho theſe wretabed veſſels, it 18 true, an irregula r 
communication Was kept, up. between both the Iſlands; 3 
but the navigation was dangerous, and performed only 
in the faireſt days of ſummer *, The fertility of the 
ſoil of Iax-ghael cauld never be an inducement to an 
Iriſh migration; into. that diviſion of Caledonia, If 
poverty, or their being oyerſtocked with numbers, 


are quod Btitintiam et Hibertiamn ficerluit undofum et inquie- 
tum, toto in anno non niſi æſtivis pauculis diebus eft navigabile. Navi- 
gant autem viminiis alveis quos ciegymglens ambitione tergorum 
bubulinorum. Solin. xxxv. 


5 compelled 


SCOTTISH AN TINVITIES. 
compelled the inhabitants of che pretended dende 


or the Nous in tlie bounty of Antrim, to go in queſt 


of foreign ſettlements, they ought in common prudence 
to have tried their fortune in the ſouthern diviſion of 


their own country, and not in the ſterile mountains of 
the wehen Caledonia. 


x07 


| The triſh 2 have vie wondetfully bed in Fourth ar- 
military knowledge from the days of Agricola, if it “en. 


was mote difficult in the fourth century to extort part 
of their dominions from them, than from the Caledonians, 
who had better opportunities to be enured to arms. Tur- 
geſius and his Norwegians did not find, in an after age, 
that the Inſt were fo obſtihately tenacious of their fertile 
lands, as the poſterity of the Pits were of their own bar- 


ren country, when ng attacked wc all the efforts 
of Scandinavia, 


Should it be ſuppoſed that a band' of adventurer 8 Fifth argue 


ern Iriſh, it is difficult to account how the Picts of 
Britain ſhould receive the fugitives. Either generoſity 


were expelled from Ulſter by the preſſure of the ſouth- 


or ſelfiſhneſs would have prompted them, like the Earl 
of Pembroke, to aſſiſt the exiles in recovering their 
territories; and, by that means, to endeavour to con- 
quer a part of a fine country for themſelves. But the 
T1 Pits 


08 
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Picts were, it ſeems, ſtrangen to the moſt common 

maxims of policy; for, according to the ſyſtem under 
conſideration, they muſt have been of all nations the 
moſt tame, prodigal, and imprudent. In ſhort, if 
the Iriſh Scots voluntarily abandoned one of the beſt 
diſtricts of Ireland to ſettle in one of the moſt: ſterile 
diviſions of North Britain, they muſt have been more 


abſurd than the Hibernians of latter ages have been, 


perhaps very unjuſtly, repreſented ; if by violence they 
were driven from home, the Picts deſerve the ſame 


character for permitting a band of 185 to ſeize 


OE! one third of their dominions. 


Sixth argu- The Saxon auxiliaries We W were 600 Wa 
modeſt as the Iriſh Scots; or elſe the Pits were a peo- 


ple of much leſs ſpirit than the ſouthern Britons. 
When the Saxons raiſed their demands to an unreaſon- 
able height, the Britons diſputed with them every inch 
of ground. They were at laſt overpowered ; but it 
was after ſuch an expence of time and blood, that 
glory covered them in the midſt of ruin. Had the 
Hibernian mercenaries encroached upon the Picts, as the 
Saxons did on the Britons, we might naturally ſuppoſe 
that the latter, inſtead of carrying war and deſolation 
into a foreign country, i in 223 with the Scots, 

164 would 
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would have found employment for their arms at home. 
The unanimity in expedition which ſubſiſted for ages 
between the Caledonian nations, is proof ſufficient that 
they derived their origin from one and the fame. 


. 
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THE, PRETENDED TESTIMONY wy 
FOREIGN WRITERS EXAMINED, 
; AND CONFUTED. | LS 


General Refleftions. 


BO UT the middle of the fourth age, * uncon- 

quered barbarians of Caledonia became known to 
the Romans under the name of Picts and Scots. Mar- 
cellinus, who is the firſt hiſtorian who met them in Bri- 
tain, was an abſolute ſtranger to their being a new people, 
who then made their appearance in the iſland *. In the 
period of time between the expedition of Julius Agricola 
and the reign of Conſtantius we have already ſeen, that 
the improbability of the tranſmigration of a foreign co- 
| lony into North Britain is ſo great that, without poſitive 
evidence, the ſtory can never be believed. The abettors 
of the Hibernian antiquities, finding that the credit of 


Firſt appear- 
ance of the 
Scots. 


the domeſtic annals of Ireland could never eſtabliſh this 


fact, had recourſe to ſome paſſages of foreign writers, 
which they wreſted to their purpoſe. 


* Amm. Marcell lib. xx. The very learned wy ingenious Dr. Mac- 
pherſon has, in his critical diſſertation on the Britiſh and Iriſh Scots, 
proved againſt the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, that Ammianus Marcellinus does 


not furniſh even an obſcure hint, that the Scots were a new people in 


Britain, in the reign of Conſtantius. 


The 
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The impoſſibility of an Iriſh migration into North 
Britain between the reign of Conſtantius and the derelic- 
tion of Britain by Honorius, is ſupported by argu- 
ments equally ſtrong with thoſe we have produced for 
the period before the firſt of thoſe emperors. Thoſe 
who after Canſtantius ſucceeded to the imperial purple, 
til the days of Valentinian, were rather inſulted than 
feared by the wild nations of Caledonia. The latter, 
therefore, were under no neceflity to implore the aflift- 
ance of foreign auxiliaries ; neither can we ſuppoſe that 
they would cede to a piciful band of Iriſh barbarians any 
part of thoſe territories, which they defended, with ſo 


much ſpirit, againſt the en armies of the lords of 
the world. 


n, 
The ſupporters of the Hibernian extraction of the Bri- Cluudian's 


retended 
tiſh Scots pretend to have found' in Claudian a. dire& authority 
proof of their ſyſtem. That Poet, in his panegyric on. 


Theodoſius, has the following lines: 


Quid rigor æternus cœli; quid fidera dbb, 
Ignotumque fretum ? Maduerunt Saxone fuſo 
Orcades: incoluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule: 
Scottorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne “. 

But we may venture to affirm, that there is nothing in 
this paſſage concluſive in favour of the old Mileſian tale. 


— Claudian, de quart. conſulat. Henorii, 1 208 | 
pf 6. Claudian 
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Claudian indulged all the wantonneſs of a portical fancy 
 in-this panegyric'on Theodoſius. It was the poet's ima- 
gination only that . warmed Thule with Pictiſh blood, 
| |  moiſtened the ſands of Orkney with Saxon gore, and 
thawed the frozen Ierne into tears for the {laughter of 
the Scots.” It is idle, in ſhort, to ſearch for fa& in the 
hyperboles of poetry; Marcellinus, though particularly 
fond of Theodoſius, has not recorded theſe prodigies of 
valour: Even Latinus Pacatius, though a panegyriſt, ſays 
A no more, than that the Scot was driven back to his 
4 native fens+,, and the Saxon deſtroyed in conflicts by 


examines, Without inſiſting upon what ſhall hereafter appear 

at leaſt probable, that Ireland is not meant by the Ierne 

of Claudian, we may aver, that there is nothing in theſe 

verſes decifive concerning the origin of the Scots. If the 

Hibernians were of Caledonian extract; if, from the an- 

cient ties of conſanguinity, a friendly intercourſe was 

maintained between the Iriſh and the inhabitants of Al- 

bany ; a perſon of a leſs warm imagination than Claudian 

might ſuppoſe that the former ſincerely hong the 
misfortunes of their mother nation *. 


In 


+ Redattum in e ſuas Scottum. Latin. Pacat. in Panegyr, 
Theod. 


ſi Should it be bed that the ub of Valentiniar s time were 
{killed in maritime affairs, and had paſſed * Ireland into North Britain, 


they 
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AA Glaudian's panegyric on Stilicho, there is a paſſage ms and con- 
which has been often tranſcribed, with triumph in oppo; ow 
mange un en of the Bricib Scots. ads wil 
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Miunivit Stilicho, totam cum Scottus I RNAM_ 
Moyit et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys. 7 genes 
IIlius affectum curis, ne bella timeremnmn 
Scor rica, nec Pictum tremerem, nec litore toto 
Proſpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis. 
jo early 1 einge TRE * 3 
e is has . z the makes her ge 8 
ments to Stilicho for his ſervices to her at a very perilous | 


* 


conjuncture. CC She owed her ſafety to that able com- 
mander when the gcot had put all IV A in motion; 3 
when. the-ocean was agitated into a. bam by hoſtile o oars. 
He delivered her from the terrors of a Scottiſh war, from | 


Pictiſh incurſions, and from beholdin g piratical ſqua- 


drons of 11575 ae . to her nene we ths 6 ang 


winds.” $434 F 
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It will be berater Wen Gar the name gor es may, 


without any violence, be applied to the weſtern diviſion 


chey ought, after Theodoſius had chaſed them to their veſſels, to have di- 
rected their flight to their native iſland. On the contrary, Claudian's 
hero, or rather Claudian himſelf, purſues them ſword in” hens, into the 
HYPO ocean. DIM 19 vid 3:51" 04 
S8 ScorTTUMQue, vago mucrone, ſecutus 
Fregit "Js remis audacibus Undas. 
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dc Beotland, including the ifles: bot ſhould the lena 
of Chudian be the fame with Ireland, ie would little 


; . avail the abettors of that ſyſtem which we noty oppoſe, 
4 There 1 » no . 92 to believe chat The 3 adhered to 


„ „ „ 


| | Dos, to nations, Of neliher he 
| nor his lieutenants ever et ia the facet; ; and why 
| ſhould not the fame privifege of invention, exagyeration, 
and flattery be allowed to the laureat of Honorlus? 


Not to inſiſt upon the improbability chat the Iriſh in 
that ſtate of barbariſm in which they | were certainly in- 
volved towards the Cloſe of the 1 age, could annu- 
ally tranſport armies into Britain, we may fafely affirm, 
Alt the Te Bye of Claudian was rather agitated into a 
Kind i) Wa this by Hibertifan darz. The Saxons, in 
the days of Honorſus, were in forms meaſure a markime 
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2 3 people; 
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people: Tethys ſiguiſies the ocean: the fea between 
Germany and England has ſome right to that title, but 
tbe channel between Irelaud and Caledonia was never 
dignified with  bigh a name. This criticiſm is ſuffl- 
eiant to-deltray the whole force of the argument drawn 
| feonkGlaudian,” It appears not from hiſtory that the 
Scots. ever mfcfted the Roman divifion of Britain by ſea: 
Conſtantine appointed an officer called Comes  /ittoris 
Saronici, to take the charge of that. part of the coaſt of 
the Province, which was moſt expoſed to the piratical 


tici eee dun nene heard. 


depredations of the Saxom; but of a Comes littorit Scot- 
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Ik * vince of Valentia comprehended the country Concluſive 


Bade walls, why did not the Hibernian Scots land mn 


crap er ta e ? How came not the 
' deſcent i in cither of the divi- 
e coalt of 


ſions of Wales « or in 


Lancaſhire almoſt as near to the iſle of Man, which, ac- 


cording to Oroſius, was poſſeſſed by Scottiſh tribes, as 
any part of the continent of Caledonia was to Ireland ? 
Why, in the name of wonder, was a bulwark of turf or 
ſtone a better ſecurity againſt the Iriſh Scots than againſt 
the Saxons of Friezeland or Holland, as both were tranſ- 
marine nations with reſpect to the Province? Why did 
the Trifh, with a abſurdity, land always on the 
wrong Hide of the Roman walls, which they muſt have 
Q 2 ſcaled 
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ſcaled or deſtroyed before they could penetrate into the 

provinbe ? It is impoſſible to believe; that all their expe- 

ditions could have been ſo ill: concerted; and this conſi- 

? deration alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate that the Scots, 

whom the Roman writers: ſo often mention, were inha- 

bitants of Caledonia. Walls were conſtructed; and le- 

gions ernployed to defend the: province frum their incur- 

ſions, but fleets were eee We ee or wel 
Rroy\then'as ſea. 1413 10, 3% gta 233 2563 00 n 


Roe ads 0? E9loges om Did, auIvaOTrT al. 
> 5 a 
e ene ae  Orofius,o— Ifidarws., Io-enoitebuln”! 


o. The Hibernian ſyſtem being deprived of every ſupport 
from Claudian, let us next examine ſome *. ©. of 


[ 3 other ancient authors whom | our adverſaties have raiſed 
i | to their aid, * Orôſius, a Spaniſh prieft,” found the 
i Scots in Irela about the beginning of the fifth age, 
| Marce inus 5 with them i in Britain about the middle 
1 1 of the third ' I6dore of Seville, who flouriſhed in th the 
| | ſeventh. age, 127 that in His time, Ireland was indiſ- 


crirvinately called. Scottia and Hibernia; and that the 
latter name Proceeded from it ts s 1 * Ger Ek Iberia 


and the Cantabric r 


9 15 a8 12 4 | TY Ws 34; 3 ; . 5 I 


., + Ammian. Mar e eee l 0 0 


I Scottia eadem et Hibernia, proxima Britannia inſula, ſed ſitu fas 
 cundior. Hæc ab Africo in Boream Porrigitur, cujus partes priores 
Iberiam et Cantabricum Oceanum intendunt 3 unde et Thirnia dicta: 


Scottia autem quod ab Scertoralh Lene colitur. Ifidor. Orig. 
Hb, xiv. s 4 | 
On 
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10 On this etymomeef Hibernia gat weight cis laid by cxapined, 


the abettotp af the. atabrie deſcent of che-IriſhosShould 
the name of Hibernia ariſe from the paſition oflreland with 


reſpe& to Iberia, Mauritania, and.a. part of Gaul ought 


to have obtained the ſame appellation; from a ſimilat 
ſituation with regard to Spain. Ireland itſelf, from a 
parity of reaſon, ought to have a name reſembling that 
of Britain, which lies ſo near it, rather than from Iberia, 
divided ſromiit by an immenſe; ocean. The) biſbop of 
Seville, che truth is, knew. very little about Ireland or 
its · inhabitants; and his ridiculous derivation of the name 
ofiScota, is a laſting monument of his ide ke 
W (3147 4355. und sol on 36 bis uot: A „et 


0 18 —y bY 12 yy 2 Grſt Ip «vinis ils of TLY er 714 


Ilidore is not 1 e firſt learnec prelate who.gave to Tres and cons: 


land, che name o f Scqttia 5 3 biſhop.of C Canterb r3 About 
che year, 605, beſſewech upon that. iſlandf the fame ap- 


their country received the name of Scottia ſome centu- 


ries before it was appropriated to Caledonia: But no 
argument can ariſe in fayour of their ſuperior antiquity 
from that priority. A colony of the ancient Grecians 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a. diſtrict of the leſſer Aſia, 
mine nee obtained the name — Ionia, That 


Je. . Imo! 21 . EF + 313 5 12 5 2 


eee 9k b bd vie auth 8 
leis. ferreis cum e e variarum figurarum. e an 
Iſidor. Orig. lib. ix. | IX. 1 


dota 5 ati; 


pellation, We ſhall not diſpute, with. the ih that 
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Gildas ex- 
amined. 
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| Picks, and Sarons “. It is almoſt needleſe to ebferve 
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e colony; and:thieir anceſtors tin Gm ſor a ſerite of 
ages, ware called lonizne,” butu their tervjtories. in 


Rurope never poſſeſſud de uppen of Jonia ; and, 
from thut cireuniftarice, will a/ man conelude, chat the 


ne bee M inte hen En en i cet 


- . end It. 383% 34811 8.24) 1L10-! 12 + Nag 


am tir til Gildas, nie own! ill! y 
— Oden denne r bet che, 1 
ferdurible (b che Hibertian fta den dn of 16. 
dore. This writer; with an iraſeible diſpoſition, foured 
by the misſortutes of the times, / wav-querulous, wrath» = 
ful, ſcurrilous, and at no leſs enmity with. tha q 
world than with the enemies of his country, the Scots, 


that 'Oijdas cas che Scots © ah Pics tranſtnarine 
nations, 4 Bede has explained away chat appellation 
in a muaner that is not e to the end 


* Eu in ee eee . 
Ae! of the Iſlamd which had been ſubject to the empire) 
duabus gentibus- tray/marinis vehementer Sevis, Scottorum a Circio. 
Pictorum ab Aquilone, calcabilis multos ſtupet gemitque per annos.— 
Tum erumpens grex chulorum, (Saxones) de eubili leænæ barbariz 
tribus, c. Then tha kennel of helps (che Senn) ãſſurih out upon 
us from the den of the barbarous lioneſs: And in another place this 
paſſionate writer ſays,” ¶ The fierce 'Sdxons of ever eteerable memory, de- 
teſted hy God and man, were admicred into the Lland-like ſe many wolves 
into the fold.” ko HG giHtO ob! 


. ' 0 2 : | I Which 


|  dig- 
pode anceſtors of the Sow l. Not to inſiſt upon: 
reading of the paſizge, 2s it is reftored; 
by Dr . Gal: o. which: deſtroys. at once che authority in 
favour of the Hibernian: deſcent of the Scots, we may, 
upon. another. foundation; fairly. deny the _confequences 
generally drawn: from. the vague: expreſſion, of Gildas. 
Propertius- in one of his elogies gives: the epithet: of. a 
Hiberni to the Getes of Thrace. Gildas was remark- 0 
ably fond of expreſſing himſelf in the language of 
poetry. His dition. from fo puerile ab affec- 
tation. partakes more of the turgid declamation of 
tragedy. than of the preciſion and fimplicity of a 
grave hiſtorian, Had he, by way of farcaſm. on the 
ſeverity of tlie climate of Caledonia, beſtowed: the: 
epithet. of Hiberni on its 9 he i not 


N gentes, W extra, Britan-- 
niam effent-poſiter, ſed quia a parte Brittonum erant remote, ,duobus 
ſinihus maris iptejacentibus. Bede, Hit. lib. I. c. 22. $43 0 


1 Reverruntur ergo impudentes eralztores Hiberni domus, poſt nog. 
multum temppris reverſuri. 45 1 


BP © Vid. Gale's edition of Gildas. . 
the doctor reads more grammatically Hibernas domus; chat is, that the 
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chat both nations were originally the 
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Vece the. Scots 5 Hibernia, or tl thoſe 


1 dia, were > the moſt ancient nt, every one. yas "at 


83. 7 7 
Jom to 1 in his own. way. 5 Gildas 
; { * : 


a favour . 4 the 1 5 fo his aut tho? 
| 75 fa hoo 


rit can go po! 0 er than owledge i in 
0. ei 13 71 wig; TT | 
antiquities. it appears, FAD othe r circumſtances, 


that the a ole was a very bad anti qua "The 
Scots, according to. him, infeſted, 4 for ihe fir Lime, 
the Roman Pronioce, when, Maximus withdrew — 
legions | from Bri re is not, perhaps, any piece 
of” ancient hiſtory | xt Ret, than that a tribe 
of the Caledonians, Ane the name of Scots, made 
incurſions into the Province, near ſeventy years before 
the, re ebellion. of Maximus.” The account. which Gildas 
gives of the Roman walls betrays his ignorance in the 
tradition, as well as hiſtory, of his own country ; and 


38 


therefore it is diffet a to ay why the, teſ limony, of fuch, 
a writer, had it even been leſs, ,. equivocal, | ſhould. be 
thou ght deciſive concerning the antiquities « of a people 
to whole tradition and biſtory he - muſt; in the nature 
of things, have been an abſolute ſtranger. 563% 

TRL. * Bede. 


Ec in i EIT of Bede's 
Jirwy upon. t th 1 75 about the commencement of the 
EL Sf .and diſplayed 1 uncommon ; talents and 
and IVR 2% the age in which he lived. In his hiſ⸗ 
tory of of the d Saxon, churches the venerable writer diſtin- 
if ith . preciſion, the Britich Scots from thoſe of 
Je poſitive] y affirms that the former derived 
xd and origin from the latter. Bede did not 

2 5 his. genealogical TIE. 1 /the Scots. He 
en earoured to. trace all. the i nations Y. their 
N origins. Sr e jos! 


q 
» ww _- > l {4 * . 


be Britqns, properly 5 called, ſays he, were e/the gebe, 
5 inhabitants of this land, and a rant. of the Bri 
| migrated, from the Armorican. diviſion of Gaul. The 9 
Ficts, in an after age, ſeized upon North Britain; for 

to the name of Caledonia the Anglo-Saxon was an ab- 

ſolute ſtranger. After the Britons and Picts had poſſeſſod 

the Iſland for ſome ages, Britain, in its northern divi- 

ſion, received a third nation from Ireland under the 


conduct of Reuda. Whether the Iriſh - Scots obtained 
ſettlements of the Picts by force or favour was a point 


which Bede could not determine: He was however 1 in- | 

formed that they were called .Dalreudini, from their 

* leader Reuda, and from the Galic word 
4a | R (3 6 deal, 


AM 


"nified a portion or divifion wy 001 


4 never im- im- ! is "remarkable, that not one Englith or Set an- 
r tiquary ever implicitly adopted every part of the Anglo 
A Sato tem. The Pitts and Scote according to 
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Him, as ſeparate nations, and from origins, 
poſſeſſed N orth Britain before. the commencement of 
the Chriftian ra. Camdeh, Uther, che tw o Lloyds 
Stillingfleet, Innes, and matiy more, Tejetted, ſome one 
part or other, and ſome the whole of Beile's er 
the ſouthern Britons ; but all theſe learned men received 
without examination his ſyſtem of the Hibernian 
| traction of the Britiſh Scots. Amro eee 


His mit- Where we have an oppo tunity to 
OP. * aki by the criterion Ee eee be, we find 
- that he hae committed a very eſſential miſtake,” The 
ſouthern Britons were ſo fut from deriving their blood 
from the inhabitants of Armorica, that, on che con- 


cury, the Armoricans had tramſmigrated from Britain 
not many ages before Bede's own time. If Bede chere- 
fore was in am error with refpect to the origin of a 
people, whoſe hiſtory, os account of "their conneation 
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* Dice Reada de Hibernia egreth, vel amicitis vel. ferro, Gbimer, in- 
ter eos, (Pictos) ſedes, quas hactenus habent vindicarunt; . a quo duce 


.. « . hodie Dalreudini vocantur.—ft is 'to' be dbſcryed that 'dea! does 
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with 0 Romans, was known, it is much more pro- 
bable that he knæm nothing certain concerning the anti- 
quities of a nation, who had not among them the means 
of preſerving, watts mir noun the ck of events. 


10:30 21 OP vr 1h) 


From the political and religious pnjedices which pre- ariſe from 
"AY in the days of Bede, between the Britiſh Scots . 
and the Saxons,” we may conclude that the venerable Seth 4 
writer: had very little converſation with the antiquaries 
or ſenachies of the former nation. Had he even conſulted 
them, very little light could. be derived from them in an 
age of ignorance, eredulity, and barbariſm. Bede, en 
the other hand, entertained a friendly partiality for the 
Scots of Ireland. That people were, in his time, re- 
markable for monkiſh learning and aſcetic auſterities; 
which, together with their benevolence and hoſpitality 
to the Saxon ſtudents, who flocked into their country, 
recommended them, in a very high degree, to the vene- 
rable Anglo-Saxon ®. The good man, we may take it 
for granted, embraced every opportunity of converſing 
with thoſe Hibernian miſſionaries and pilgrims who 
came over in ſwarms into Britain, in thoſe days of con- 
verfion and religious pilgrimage. From them he borrowed 


all that genealogical erudition which he diſplays in the 
beginning of his eccleſiaſtical PAY: 


Bed. Hiſt, lib, iy. c. 26. 
R 2 5 The 
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He teceived -| The ſudden tranſition which Bede makes from the 
of the Scots tale of Reuda to a panegyric on Ireland, furniſhec a 
08 228 ſtrong preſumption that he derived his information from 
that quarter. Having obſerved, in the courſe of a very 
. favourable deſcription of Ireland, that no reptile is ſeen 
in that country, that the air deſtroys ſerpents;' that the 
leaves of Hibernian trees and the ſhavings of timber are 
efficacious antidotes againſt - poiſon ; aſter having re- 
marked, that the happy Ifland flowed with milk and ho- 
ney, and, was not deſtitute of vines; he concludes: with 
a new declaration, as if that doctrine had been ſtrongly 
inculcated upon him by his Iriſh friends, that the r 

Scots derived * origin from that-lortunate: puny. 


JW! 


confuted, It is apparent from another 0 | that Bede | 
borrowed, his, account of the Scots from the Iriſh. He. 
calls the inhabitants of Iar-ghael by the name of Dal 
reudini, an appellation utterly unknown to the hiſto- 
rians, writers of chronicles, bards, and ſenachies of Scot- 

. land, though common in the annals of Ireland. Bede's 
account of the Picts being almoſt word for word what 

has been handed down in the hiſtorical rhimes of Ire- 
land e, furniſhes a ſtriking proof of the Hibernian origin 
of the whole of the Anglo-Saxon's genealogical rale: 
Both the Iriſh and he n that the Picts were dir 


Fd 


ſtinguiſhed 
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Ton by that name; hichz according to them 
is derived fiom a Latim epithet, near five complete cen- 

turies before, che foundation of Rome was laid by Rotnu- 

lus. The ſyſtem of Bede being thus traced to its ſource; 

the tales of Iriſh bards; and thoſe tales having been al- 

ready thrown into diſcredit we may infer, that the vene- 

rable vriter's authority concludes nothing: _ the We 

nian deſcent the: Bail „„ (hi Diff 


1 


-- 


'To Sfiroy. . 3 principle, the tale, of Bede Uſher's' ar- 
and the ſtory of Reuda, it may not be improper to ob- — 1 
ſerye, that the learned Uſher found out that a diſtrict in 835 
the county of Antrim, which has for many ages been 
diftinguiſhed by the name of Route, is the Dalriada of 
the old Iriſh *. N Dalriada, ſays the ingenious prelate, 
derives its name from Cairbre-Riada, the ſon of Conaire, 
who. held the ſeepter of Ireland in the third century. 
But. we may venture to affirm that Uſher,. in this ſup- 
poſition, was very much miſled. Rute or Reaidh in 
the old Scottilh! lapguage lignifies a Ram. From the firſt 
of theſe ſynonimous words, the territory in the county of 
Antrim „ from which, it is pretended, the Britiſh Scots 
originally tranſmigrated, received the appellation of the 
| Route, and from. the ſecond is to be deduced the name. 
of Dalriada, rern f the valley of the Ram. 


* Uſſer. Brit, Eccleſ. Antiq. p. 1 | 
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Ulher quotes a patent Sich is preſerved in the|Tawe? 


| a London, wherein it appears; that John king of Eng- G 
land granted to Allan lord of 'Gallowa y che territory: of 

Dalreth and the Ifland of Rachrin, inch is/ltuared 6 
over againſt that diſtriſt h. From the ſyllabicatiom of tlie 


two local tames in the patent, we may conclude that 


the etymon we have given of Dalriada is perfectly juſt: 
Rachrin, which may, with great propriety, be reckoned 


an appendage to the Rou rx, ſignifies the ram's promon- 


tory, in the Irifh tongte; and Dalriada itſelf being ex- 


confuted, 


 prefily called the land of Rams, in the Irifh' patent men- 
tioned" by the primate himſelf, is a circumffance that is 


n. our r favour. " + et a in ! 1 | 5 ni 9 

'Dalitath or Dalrealth] Which was afterwards latinized 
into Dalriada, could not poſſibly, according to the genius 
of the Trifh linguage, be derived from Cairbre-Riada, | 
were it even certain that ſuch a monarch ever exiſted. 


| Riada ſignifies a lung Band, an appellation joined to the 


narne of Cairbre, on accoum of the ſingular length of 
his hands. The Route, therefore, in propriety. of lan- 


guage, ought to have been called Dal-Cairbre, if it muſt 


at any rate receive its name from chat pretended m mo- 


narch. 
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The * with all his crudition, n pro- 
deen the e of Jocelyn and Tigernach 3, writer 
of the eleventh and twelfth ages, in ſupport of the lim 
origin of the Scots in Britain. Had theſe writers even 
been leſa notoriouſiy fabulous than they appear to be, 

it is certain that they flouriſbad in too modern a period 
to know any thing of the tranſactions of the Iriſh in 
the dark ages, prior to the introduction of Chriſtianity 
and letters by Patrick. The two writers, it is true, 
6 place the/tran{migration of the Scots. into Britain on this 
ſidr of that era, e per 10110 Amped Me 
Os: noo aint ablurd: retten. t 


Vi t1 2414930! ball 
Tigerna gernach a and Jocel yn tradi? one "another: mate- exploded:. 


rially, 40 Bede, who lived more than three centuries 

bofore the firſt of thoſe writers, differs toto cœlo from 
bs both ; but had all the three concurred in tranſporting the 
| Scots i into Britain under the ſame leader, and in the ſame 
year, we right, with reaſon, preſume. that they all were- 
miſtaken. Oſher has aſcertained the bounds of Dalriada, 
or the Route in Antrim, and found its whole extent 
about thirty miles +. Were it even certain that Dal- 


'T ads don bis annals 'th A. D. 1088, in which he died. 
Jocelyn compiled a life of St. Patrick from all the futile tales and tradi · 
tions he could collect, and publiſhed it in the year 2175, at che deſire of. 
Thomas O Pn . of NCA. 
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' riadh Produced mots men than any diſtrict of che fame 


- T br extent in ancient Ireland, still it is incredible, chat an 


priocipelity oft Hat-ghat. 


chat the Dalriadans were ſupported: ain their expedition 


able to dopprk: chat the eaſtern Picts would have aided 


army could be; muſtered: there ſufficient to ſubdue the 
aucb e domimion of A. 


tur „ Kniapdale) 
and Lorn, dhe, natizeshiuff aws been Wd over mateh for 


che inliabitants of the ſnall. country pent up Wirbin the 


river: Boiſy and Glenfinneacht! Should it be admitted 


ec onia by ſome other Iriſh tribes, it ĩs reaſon⸗· 


their friends of the Weſt; at a times When they bon. 
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2 feledly Ara e fo fear from apy Fs foreign acfuy. 


Nennius. 
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t rat obne. Olo 
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be . by Ne ennius en lt ie Attention Fi 
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he devived bis intelligence « concerning | the, origin of the 


Scots from the Hibernian ſenachies 2, and their tales have 
been already, examined and exploded... Fy be tlic z of 
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6 Iriſh antiquity which Nennius has preſerved is, in many 


inſtances, diametrically oppoſite to thoſe genealogical 
ſchemes, which the modern writers of Ireland have new 


modelled” and adorned; and hence an internal 
p ariſes concerning the uncertainty of Hibernian annäls. 8 
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Sic mihi peritiſſimi Scottorum (Hibernorum) auntsebefhnt. Nen- 
nius edit. Rog. Gale, p. 101. ' 199i idu . 15 
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As a concluding argument againſt the Hibernian ex- 
traction of the Scots, it may not be improper to obſerve, 


that the Caledonians might be called Hibernians, their 


country in general Hibernia, and the weſtern diviſion of 
it Ierna or Yverdhon, without deriving their blood from 
the Iriſh. The Saxons of England, it is well known, 
had their Norfolk and Suffolk, and the appellation of 
Southervns and Norlands are not hitherto totally extin- 
guiſhed among the Scots : The ancient Picts, in like man- 
ner, were divided into two great tribes, the Vecturiones 
and Deucaledonet, the inhabitants of the northern and 
ſouthern diviſions, according to > the teſtimony of Mar- 
cellinus *, | 


After the Caledonians, upon the decline of the 5 the 
Roman power in the ſouthern Britain, began to infeſt exuaction 


the province in ſeperate bodies, the two principal tribes 
in thoſe incurfions were diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Pits and Scots, by the hiſtorians of the empire. If the 
Pitts ſpoke the Gaelic or Caledonian language, they 
muſt certainly have called the territories of the Scots, Iar, 


\ 


Eo tempore Picti in duas gentes diviſi, Deucaledonas et Vecturiones. 
Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxvii. Camdenus, vir in patria hiſtoria illuſ- 
tranda accuratiſſimus, legendum putat Deucaledonios, velut ſic nominatos 
ab occidua Scotiz ora, qua Deucaledonius oceanus irrumpit. 


8 Eire, 
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Eire, Erin, or Ard-lIar +, words, all of them, expreſ- 
five of the ſituation of the country of the Scottiſh tribes, 
in oppoſition to the Pictiſh diviſion of Caledonia; if 
they ſpoke the ancient Britiſh; they would have diſtin- 
guiſhed the country of the Scots by the name of Yverd- 
| hon, or, as it is pronounced, Yberon or Yveron. Theſe 
names being communicated- to the Romans by the Bri- 
tons, or by Pictiſh priſoners, it was natural for them to 
latinize them into Ierna, -Jouverna, or Hibernia. In 
common converſation, the weſtern Highlands are called 
by thoſe who ſpeak the Galic language Las, or the Weſt 
and when the Hebrides are comprehended in that divi- 
ſion of Scotland, the Galic appellation of Tar-in has been 
always given to the whole. The diſtri of Arregathel, 
or rather Iar-ghael, fo often mentioned in the annals of 
Ireland and Scotland, as the firſt poſſeſſions of the Hi- 

bernian colonies in Britain, carries in its name a demon- 
ſtration of this poſition, as well as a deciſive argument 
againſt the ancient ſyſtem of the origin of the Scots. 
lar ghael literally Ggnifies the 7/2fern-Ghae!, or the 
Scots, in oppoſition to the Ea/tern-Gael, or the Pits, 
who poſſeſſed the ſhore of the German ocean. 


+ Tar ſignifies the Weſt ; Eir is a corruption of lar; Erin is the ſame 
with the weſtern country, and Ard- Iar is the Galic name for the weſtern 
quarter. 


In 
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In the neighbourhood of Drumalbin, a ridge of hills ah Br: 


which divided the Scottiſh from the Pictiſh dominions, 
there is a lake, which, to this day, is called Erin. The 
river Erin or Ern riſes from that lake, and gives its name 
to a very conſiderable divifion of the county of Perth. 

In this diſtri& there are tobe ſeen ſeveral Roman camps to 
this day. The Romans could not be ſtrangers to the name 


of a country where their armies remained long enough 
to leave ſuch laſting memorials of themſelves behind. 


Juvenal, from the ſoldiers of Agricola, might have 
heard of the diſtrict of Erin, which he ſoftened into 


Juvernaz and the troops of Theodoſius might have 


carried the ſame * to Claudian. 


8 2 | ARGU- 


1 N ARGUMENTS AND | PROOFS | 
AGAINST THE 

lk IRISH EXTRACT OP THE SCOTS. 

Stilling fact and Uſher examined. * 


TN. vain has Stillingfleet cblerved, that "there 88 


have been a ſea "ET: Britain and the Ierna of 
Claudian. 


Stillingfleet 
confuted. 


Totam cum Scottus Iernam 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys. 


Tethys, or the ocean, it has been already ſhewn, was 
rather agitated into a foam by Saxon, than by Scottiſh 
rowers. But not to inſiſt upon that criticiſm, if by 
Ierna we are to underſtand Tas, the weſtern diviſion of 
Caledonia, from Glotta to Tarviſium, the many ex- 
tenſive arms of the ſea, which indent that coaſt, will, 
at once, remove the learned prelate's objection. Should 
we ſuppoſe that Tar-1in, or the weſtern Iſlands of Scot- 
land, were the Terna of Claudian, the objection will 
altogether vaniſh, as many of thoſe Iſlands. are at a 
much 


3 ... 
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much greater diſtance chan Ireland itſelf from che 
continent > Calodonia'* N 


To colledt the whole ag vment 0 on 1 head into one The argu- 
ment col- 


point of view 3 The Scots of Britain lived in EI cold lected into 

climate; their country was ſituated to the Weſt of ſuch v Point. 
of their neighbours as had an immediate communication 
with the Romans. The Iriſh lay under the fame diſ- 
advantage of unfriendly ſeaſons; and their Iſland was 
ſimularly fityated. The hiſtorians and poets of the 
empire; and the geographers "of Greece and Rome, 
exaggerated, either through ignorance or prejudice, the 
ſeverity of the climate under which both the Scottiſh 
nations lived. From an exact- conformity of genius, 
language, manners, dreſs, fituation, and climate, the 
Scots of both the Iſles had a much better title to the 
common appellation of Hiberni, than Italy, Spain, and 
a nen 1 of O's = to che name of Heſ⸗ 


til. 


* Stillingfleer PENN that if is in tlie county of Perth, 
mould be admitted to be tha Ierna of Claudian, it would be ridiculous 
in the poet. ta. ſay, that the Scots put in motion the whole of a ſmall 
diſtri& of their county. The biſhop did not recollect, that it was very 
common with the ancient poets to put a part of a country for the whole. 
Latium is often uſed for the Roman empire; Mycænæ for all the ſtates 
of Greece; and Thule, by Claudian himſelf, for North Britain. 


Quem littus aduſtæ | 
HForreſcit Lybiæ et ratibus impervia Thule: < 


ET 


— 


peria. 


'Vſher ex- 
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peria. But whether the Hibernians of the Britiſh ſoil *, 
the Hibernian robbers of a much later age t, and the 
Scots vanquiſhed by Theodoſius t. derived their origin 
from Ireland, or were of Caledonian extraction, is a 
point which Eumenius, Daunen and W na ente 


a undetermined,” 


11 A abſrked by vt chat Aide wit his diſtin 
guiſhed by the name of Scotia, prior to the eleventh: 
age. The antiquaries of Scotland have quoted ſeveral: 
paſſages from Bede to refute the obſervation of the 
learned Prelate. But had the remark been perfectly. 
juſt, it is by no means coneluſiye in favour of the 
ſuperior antiquity of the Hibernian Scots. Were there 
no Scots in Ireland prior to the ſeventh century ? for 
then, for the firſt time, that country received the name 
of Scotia from Iſidore and Lawrence of Canterbury. 
We may turn the primate's argument againſt his own. 
ſyſtem. Marcellinus found the Scots in Britain a whole 
century before Orofius diſcovered them in Ireland ; and, 
from a parity of reaſon, we might conclude that the 
Britiſh Scots are more ancient. en the Iriſh n of 


| the 1 ingenious prelate, 


, „ | 

+ Evumen. Panegyr. 
+ Gildas xv. 
2 Claudian. de Quart, Conſulat. Honor. 

I Brit; * Antiq. p. 383. | 


The 
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be learned Uſher i 1s not more- happy i in the argu» and an- 
ment which. he deduces from the appellation of Scotia 
Major given to Ireland in oppoſition to the Scotia Minor 

of Britain. Donald O Niel “, a petty king or chief- 
tains of Ulſter in the fourteenth century, and a charter 
granted by the emperor Sigiſmund to a convent of 
Scots and Iriſh at Ratiſbon, haye made that deſtinction. 

But to a concluſion drawn in favour of the old ſyſtem, 

from theſe circumſtances, it may, from a. parity of rea- 

ſon; be oppoſed, that the Hibernians of the age of 
Ptolemy were originally Britons, and not Spaniards, 

becauſe that geographer gave the name of the leſſer 

Britain to Ireland. The inhabitants of Hellas, by a 

ſümilar argument, ought. to have; derived their origin 

from the Italian Magna Græcia; that is, to ſpeak the 

language of ſome. of thoſe who are moſt likely to op- 
poſe our ſyſtem, that the Greeks who poſſeſſed them - 

{elves of a park: of n were older than heit er 

in epd 5 


* * * 15 


z on 
441714 q 


It may " ok with RL propriety, ablerved, 5 Similarity. 
nothing is more deceitful, in tracing nations to their are“ 
origin, than arguments deduced from a ſimilarity of 
local names in different countries. © Strabo' thought it an 


extravagant fancy to 4 865 the Spaniards from the Ibe- 


In ONeil's Bus to Pope Boniface. 
rians 
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= -» rians' oflAſta; yet the 'Aſtatic Iberla, ad well as Spain, 
hach its Iberus and; Artugen . But a oonfgrrnity in a 
few particulars is not» ſufficient'to- perſuade us, that the 
neigkbours of the Caſpian could, in an early period, 
tranſport themſelues either by/ſea or land into the Euro- 
pean Iberia, no miete than: the Albanians of the. 
diviſion of Aſia could ſend colonies eee 


* 29717 1 51. : al 's * In 100 6 1 at, , vx 1 


Oi n 


furniſhes Italy, Mavetl odd, Aſia Dear Gabessbs 2 . 

10 prof of Britain, n very diſtant from Oe anotliee, _ 

„sn. produced four nations promiſevouſly called Albanians 

Nothing can be inferted from this identity, but that 

they all derived their hames from the mountainous face 

of the regions which they reſpeQively poſſeſſed +, In the 

fame manner, nothing can be concluded from the name 

of ' Mberni, given, by ſome writers, indiſcriminately | 

to the weſterts Caledonians, and the Iriſh, but that 

both nations lived under the ſame unfavourable climate, 

and that both were peculiarly. diſtinguiſhed by the fame 

characteriſtical qualities, which a wor: from 

their common * Tt; e WY 
RES. M0 OF ent wit 4 | 2 

1 42088 . 
22 171 eee | 
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Ne WIEN ” mip aha Progr fol the Erlen. Ar 
51 088 | 
In vain have the nich, and the abettors of their ir kigh General ob- 
en called in the aid of foreign writers to ſupport * 
the pretended Hibernian origin of the "Britiſh Scots. 
That part of their hiſtory, like the exploded Mileſian tale, 
muſt reſt entirely on the credit of their own domeſtic 
annals; but that no degree of faith ought to be given to 
thoſe annals beyond the introduction of letters, is a point 
which we have already very amply diſcuſſed. The autho- 
rity of hiſtory having failed, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
the adverſaries of our ſyſtem will have recourſe to objec- 
tions ariſing from reaſon. To do all the juſtice in our 
power to the old and popular error concerning the origin 
of the Scots, we ſhall examine with attention thoſe 
| objections, before we ſhall conclude for ever the contro- . 
verly by arguments, which, though obvious, are new 
and decifive. _ LI 5 


Could ancient leb, the belief of ages, the - pai 3 
five aſſertions of Engliſh antiquaries and Iriſh annaliſts, and pro- 
and the univerſal acquieſcence of the hiftorians of the 5 
Britiſh Scots be ſufficient to "eſtabliſh the credit of the 
Hibgrnian deſcent of that nation, it muſt be confeſſed 
that tt were idle to hope to reconcile the public judgment 


JE 18 ad 
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to a new ſyſtem ſo diametrically oppoſite to the old. But 
we have ſeen, that tradition could not baue extended to 
that period in which the tranſmigration of the Scots is 
placed, and therefore the belief of ages, which was 
founded upon that pretended tradition, ' Was no more 
than a popular error. This error, rendered venerable by 
its antiquity, miſled, to ſay no worſe, the writers of the 
annals of Ireland, and deceived the hiſtorians of North 
Britain. The antiquaries of England, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, could not be influenced by the prejudices which. 
led aſtray the writers of both the Scottiſh nations; but 

the former were under no temptation to contradict or. 

expoſe a tradition which was not diſagrecable to them- 
ſelves, though from a very different cauſe than that. 
which en ere i it ſo N favoured. in Scotland and. 


” . L 
Ir Band : = * . ; 2 F ; 
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of the fu. 'It 8 not Hol ine in mii place, to inquire into othe 
* riſe and progreſs of thoſe traditionary fictions which have 
ſo much obſcured the antiquities of the Scots of both the 
Iſles. When the firſt dawn of learning roſe among thoſe 
 barkarovs tribes who had ſubverted the empire of the, 
Romans, ſome ſcholars more profound than the reſt, 
traced the antiquity of their reſpective nations to il- 
luſtrious names recorded in ancient hiſtory. The 
Romans, Greeks, | Spaniards, and other nations who 


figured 


4 
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| Gaured- in old timen were placed at the head of the pe- 


digree of barbarians, who, but juſt emerging from illi- 
terate obſcurity, had loſt all memory of their own 
origin. The impoſtures of the half- learned writers of 
the middle ages were received with avidity and great cre- 
dulity by the Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes : a part of an infatuation fo univer- 
ſal muſt have extended itſelf to the Scots of en 
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* 


The letters which 8t. Patrick eu into that Gat of the 


INand in the fifth age, were not employed in recording 
hiſtorical tranſactions for ſome centuries poſterior to that 


literature of the religious of Ireland to holier purpoſes than 
.to regiſter temporal events; which, from the ſecluded 
ſituation of that country, muſt have been very unimpor- 
tant. Miracles, viſions, and thoſe ſacred perſons who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves i in the work of converſion, em- 
ployed the whole attention of the monks, at a time that 
the royal line of Heremon fat in the midft of obſcurity 


and anarchy c on the Iriſh throne. | The antiquities of the 


nation being thus left in the hands of illiterate bards and 
ſenachies, aſſumed ſo monſtrous a form, that the poliſh- 
ing they have received from ſucceeding writers has ſcarcely 
hitherto rendered them fit for the public eye. 


obſcurity 
which in- 
volves the 
ancient 


period. The enthuſiaſm of the times turned all the little li. 


The fable of the Hiberpian extraction of the Britiſh Frag of the 


Scots ſeems to have been fabricated in Ireland long be- den 


1 fore 


* 


aniſh fic- 
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fore the bards thought of bringing a colony from Spain 
into that country. Bede, in the ſeventh age, had re- 
ceived intelligence of the firſt of thoſe ſtories from the 
Iriſh ſenachies, but his placing it in a period beyond the 
reach of tradition has thrown abſolute diſcredit vpon the 
whole. In the period between Bede and Nennius, who, 
for the firſt time, mentioned the Cantabric deſcent" of 
the Scots of Ireland, ſome learned bard or monk diſco- 


vered that Spain was called Iberia, ang, upon the ſimi- 


larity between that name and Hibernia, built the whole 
fabric of the Milefiar ian tale. 5 To obviate all ſcepticiſm . 
concerning a ſtory which wore the face of improbabi- 


lity, it became necelfary for e writers to give 


aſturances to the world, that etters and polite arts were 
cultivated 1 in Ireland 1 no leſs than ſeventeen hundred years 
before its s converſion. to the Chriſtian faith by St. Patrick. 


Cauſe of the When monkiſh Tearning fene in "os he 


darkneſs 
which 
covers the 
Britiſh 
Scots. 


Scots of Britain, . by an uninterrupted ſeries of hoſtilities 
with the Britons, Picts, and Saxons, were diverted from 
cultivating letters, which alone could enable them to look 
back into their antiquities, or to tranſmit any memory 
of their actions to poſterity. Their exploits i in the field 
died away for want of the means of perpetuating them 
in the cloſet. The monks of Ireland, as it was manifeſt 


to the whole world that both the Scottiſh nations were 


originally the ſame: people, made an eaſy acquiſition of 


an 
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an illiterate, though brave people, and obtruded upon 
the world that ſyſtem of the origin of the Caledonian 
Scots, which has been, for many ages, almoſt ae 


received. . 


Negative Arguments. 


"Hat the more ancient genealogiſts of the: little prin- Firſt argu» 
cipality of Argadia * diſcovered that there was a con- 
fiderable diſtrict in Peloponneſus, the name of which 
fo nearly reſembled the latinized appellation of their 
own country, it is probable they would have traced 
their anceſtors to an Arcadian origin. The Arcadians 
wete brave; and a reſpectable people in Greece +, and 
their being older than Jupiter and the moon would: 
| have highly recommended them to the Scottiſh ſenar 
chies. * 


n 


Had "ab arſt Sb of the fabulous nog of Second ar- 


Voda found out that there were Albanians in the 
North of Aſia, Albanians in the army of Alexander 
the Great, and Alban ſenates and kings in Italy, it is 
at leaſt doubtful whether they would have condeſcended 
to deduce their nation. from. Ireland. This conjecture: 


"_ The principality of Iar-ghatl, or Argyle, was called Argadia by the 
monkiſh writers of the middle ages. 


+ Act ds T&AadraTE Nn dr, Apxodixe) wy ENR, &. Strabo, 1. viii. 
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is neither fanciful or extravagant: The author of an 
old Scottiſh: chronicle preſerved by Innes 3, having, it 
ſeems, read Solinus , deriyes the Picts and Scots from 
the Albanian Scythians. But the monks of Ireland 
found out Iberia before the ſenachies of Caledonia had 
the good fortune to meet either with the Scythians, or 
any, Albanian * the limits of their own country. 


Ohe The Iſh, it may be bjected,” were too obſcure and 
OTA inconſiderable a People i in Europe to tempt the Scots to 
deduce their origin ſrom them, if the tory had not 
actually any foundation in fact; eſpecially as their neigh- 
bours and enemies to the South traced themſelyes to an 
illuſtrious anceſtry « of Romans and, Trojans. The Scots 
of Albany entertained a very different idea of the Iriſh 
nation. Hibernian miſſionaries had converted the 
greateſt part of the Scots from the errors of the Pagan 


ſuperſtition; Columba was the great apoſtle of the 
Picts, and became afterwards the tutelar faint of 


the united Caledonian kingdoms. . Legions of monks 
and faints {warmed from Ireland intq North Britain 
in thoſe days of converſion and reli igious peregri- 


T + 


. I Gentes albo crine naſcuntur ab aiduis 4" a et 8 capilli 8 
genti nomen dedit, et inde vocantur Albani, de quibus ere duxe- 
runt Scotti et Picti. Innes Critical a Append. N. . 2. 


* Solin, Polyhiſt, xxv. | ” 


N 
* 
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nation. It was natural for an illiterate people, like 
the Britiſh Scots, to believe that a nation who pro- 


duced theſe holy and very extraordinary men was one of 


the moſt illuſtrious in the world. Whether the zealous; 
miſſionaries, among other pious frauds, endeavoured to 
inculcate on their converts a belief of the ſtupenduous 
antiquity of the Iriſh nation, and the Hibernian ex- 
traction of the Scots, to promote the good cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, by procuring to themſelves a favourable: 

reception in Albany, is very difficult to determine. That 
thoſe apoſtles ſerved in the double capacity of bards and 
teachers. of the faith is apparent from the appellation of 
Curt: , given, in the old poems and traditions: of 
the Scots, en to the Iriſh emigrants of. both: 
profeſſions... 


143 


But, be that as it will, it is S that ſwarms of: The Hiber- 


nian tales 


Iriſh bards accompanied into Caledonia thoſe Hiber- inculcated 


by Iriſh miſ-- . 


nian miſſionaries who firſt converted the majority of the G6narics and 


Picts and Scots to Chriſtianity. It was convenient for. 
the divine, that.the bard ſhould propagate a belief of 
the connexion between the. Scots of both the Iſles; and 
the authority of the former could eſtabliſh any doctrine 
in the minds of an ignorant, credulous, and ſuperſtitious 
people. The ſenachies were impudent, the bards. for- 
midable, and both were eloquent. If any ſcepticiſm: 


D Chleri, from Clericus. t 
remained 


bards. 
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remained againſt their well-told tales, the miſſionaries 
deſtroyed it altogether by the weight of their ſanctified 
character. This ſyſtem, once eſtabliſhed, was pro- 
* pagated, and became the traditional belief of after ages. 
| The little progreſs that learning made in Scotland when 
its firſt hiſtories were written, could not enable the zea- 
lous abettors of its antiquities to overturn that ſyſtem of the 
origin of the nation, which had been fo long obtruded 
upon the world; and the Scottiſh writers who,. in a 
much later period, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in critical 
inquiries into the hiſtory of their anceſtors, were at 
more pains to adorn the fictions of their 9 
2 to ex poſe their abſucditics. 


Objeaion Some learned men kde drawn an argument againſt 
— ſyſtem from the filence of the Romans concerning 
the Scots till after the commencement of the fourth 
age. Their not being mentioned before that century, 
fay they, argues ſtrongly that they muſt have been a 
new people in Britain. That this is an unjuſt con- 
cluſion will appear from collateral examples. Tacitus has 
not mentioned any national names in North Britain but 
. thoſe of Caledonii and Horeſtii ; yet it is certain that 
the Vecturiones and Deucaledones of Marcellinus, the 
Mæatæ of Dion Caſſius, the Gadeni, Cantæ, and Epi- | 
dü of Ptolemy, poſſeſſed that country. Ptolemy, it 
* be confeſſed, knew nothing of the inhabitants of 
1 the 
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the northern Britain, under the name of Scots ; he was 


equally a ſtranger to the Pits, Mæatæ, and Attacotti. 
But, if he has neglected to mention the Scots of Britain, 


he has been equally unjuſt to thoſe. of Ireland; a cir- 
cumſtance very ſtrange, if that country was, as Bede 


ſays, overſtocked with tribes of that name before nd 
donia en ny colony from abroad. 


© Tacitus it in his deſeription of en has omitted by collateral 


examples, 


the Saxons. Ptolemy, ſoon after. that celebrated hiſto- 12 


rian, found that warlike nation on the confines of the 
Cherſoneſus Cimbrica. | Germany is for the firſt time 
mentioned by Julius Cæſar; and are we to ſuppoſe, 
from that circumſtance, that the inhabitants of that 


extenſive diviſion of Europe came, in the days of the 


illuſtrious writer, like a cloud of locuſts from an un- 
known country? The, Franks and Allemans were not 
heard of before the third century; yet thoſe nations, in 
whom the Catti, Chauci, Cheruſci, Agravarii, the 
Teutones, ang the Cimbri, i in a confined ſenſe, were loſt, 


were never once thought to have been a new people, Who 
had enſlaved, deſtroyed, or expelled, the old inhabitants 


of thoſe territories which they poſſeſſed in Germany. 


Theſe collateral examples form a complete anſwer to the 


objection againſt our ſyſtem, which ariſes from the 
ſilence of the Romans concerning the Picts and Scots 

till the beginning of the fourth age. | 
| En Peoſitive 
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- Poſttive Proofs. 


Proofxofthe To dwell no longer on negative arguments againſt the 
excradtion | Hibernian ſyſtem, we ſhall proceed to poſitive proofs of 
the Caledonian extraction of the Britiſh Scots. The 

very ingenious author of ſome diſſertations lately pub- 

liſhed, has diſcuſſed this ſubje& with ſo much ability and 
exactneſs, that little is left to be done but to collect into 

one point of. view the moſt ſtriking of his arguments. 

To theſe arguments we ſhall annex ſome obſervations, 
to quaſh for ever a ſyſtem which has been fo long im- 


poſed for truth upon the world. 


Fir proof, Alba or Albin, it has been already obſerved, was the 
firſt name given to this iſland, by the Gael, who tranſ- 
migrated from Belgium into the more elevated country. 
of Britain. Hence proceeded the Albion of the Greeks, 
and the Albium of the Roman language. The inhabit- 
ants of mountainous countries, who, from their fitua- 
tion, have very little intercourſe with other nations, and: 
who were never ſubject to a foreign yoke, are remark- 
ably tenacious of old local names, and their aboriginal 
cuſtoms, manners, and language. We accordingly find, 
that the ancient Scots, in all the ages to which our in- 
formation extends, agreed in calling Scotland Alba or 
Albania, The Highlanders and the inhabitants of the 
n Hane 


s8corrisu ANTIQUITIES. 
Hebrides have, to this day, no other name but Alba 


for Scotland, and they invariably call themſelves Alba- | 


nich, or genuine Britons. The uninterrupted uſe of 
this national appellation, from the earlieft account we 


have of their hiſtory, furniſhes a moral demonſtration | 


chat they are the true deſcendants of the firſt inhabitants 
of Britain. Had they been of Iriſh extraction, they and 


their anceſtors would have undoubtedly aſſumed a name 


more ſuitable to their origin. 
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The Belgie nations, who tranſmigrated into South Bri- Second 


tain before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar, retained the name 
of thoſe communities on the continent from which they 
reſpetively derived their blood“. The auxiliaries of 
Vortigern preſerved long their original name of Saxons, 
and the Scots who ſpeak the Galic language have no 
other name for England or its inhabitants than Saſſon 
and Saſſonich. But if the ancient Scots have preſerved 


proof. 


among them the true name of the Engliſh, for ſo many 


ages after it has been diſuſed hy that nation itſelf, it is 
mueh more likely that they muſt have retained their own 
| Indigenous name. | 


Had the Scots been TIP Iriſh, Erinich and Third proof, 


not Aſbanich would have been their proper name. 


80 far were they from adopting the name of their neigh- 


* Czſar, lib. v. 


U 2 bours 
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Fourth 


proof. 
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bours of Hibernia, that it; is well known that both the 


old Iriſh and the inhabitants of the north of Scotland 
promiſcuouſly call themſelves Gael, or the poſterity ob 
the Gauls, who firſt tranſmigrated into Britain from the 
continent. The Welſh, in ancient times, diſtinguiſhed 
the Scots of both the Britiſh: Iſles by the appellation of 
Gaidhel, which, as the pH are. invariably (quieſcent in 


Celtic words, is much the ſame with Gad, in the 


pronunciation. Should then the Scots be of Iriſh; ex- 
2 it muſt naturally follow that the Picts ſprung 
from the ſame e a doctrine no A . _ it 


is new. ee ee BEEF 2177] io eee e 

10 Rb the. name of the Afi of Se which, it 
has been always ſaid, was the firſt territory poſſeſſed by 
the Hiberno - Scottiſh colony, there ariſes a very deciſive 
argument in favour of our ſyſtem. Iar-gbael is not the 


name of the country, but of thoſe who inhabited it from 


che carlieſt times. It ſignifies the Maflern-· Gal in 
oppoſition to the Eaſteru- Gael, or the Picts, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſhore of the German ocean. But what is 
concluſive againſt the Iriſh ſyſtem is, that Caeldoch, 
or the country of the Gael, which the Romans ſoftened 
into Caledonia, is the only name by which the High- 
landers diſtinguiſh that Nane of At gebe _ they 
themſelves FR $2) | 


We 
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We ſhall now leave it to the candour of the unpre- TheGaa of: 
jodlierd, and the common ſenſe of mankind; whether — 
there does not, upon the whole, ariſe a demonſtration, 
that the firſt colony of Gacl or Gauls who tranſmigrated 
into Britain from the continent, and were afterwards 
driven; northward: by the preſſure! of other interlopers, 
are the progenitors of the Scots of. North Britain and 
Ireland. The true cauſe why the name of Scotti was 
not heard of till the days of Marcellinus, or rather of 
Porphyrivs | is, that/it was a contumelious name *. It was 
for the ſame reaſon that the money offspring of the old 
Galetonians, the Highlande have never 22 a 
name which FRO kann its eng, 2 7 
n BOD: 

Why 00 Iridh EEE in the days of Oro jus, the n 
name of Scots, when their tranſmigration from Caledonia of dhe Se 
was ſo remote, requires to be explained: The name of 
Scaotti was communicated to the Romans by the Picts 

and Britons. The Britons and Romans diſcovering a 
perfect reſemblance in the manners, cuſtoms, dreſs, 
arms, and language of the Jar-ghael, / or weſtern Cale- 
donians, and the Iriſh, agreed to call both nations by: 
one common name. The Iriſh being no ſtrangers to- 

the military reputation that their friends of Caledonia 
had acquired againſt the Romans and their provincials, 
either adopted their name, or acquieſced afterwards in: 


* Dr. Macpherſon's Diſſertations. 
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an appellation which ſote writers had impoſed upon 
them. The illiterate, and conſequently the bull of the 
Iriſh nation, were never reconciled to this innovation. 
They preſerved the Caledonian deſignation of Gael, or 
the name of Erinich,” which they had aſſumed after 
their tranſmigration into Ireland; and the adventitious 
wakes of" hone" ati] ee, fel?” at bai n. 
deſuetude. * Bf] 1 1 


In da Ane dike, DF To 
of the Introduction has laid no ſtreſs upon the teſtimony 
of the Poems of Oſſian. Having rejected the Hibernian 


bards, there might be an appearance of partiality in draw- 


ing authorities from the ancient poet of Caledonia. In 


the preſent ſtate of the argument, there is no need of his 
aſſiſtance. The fabric we have raiſed demands no colla- 
teral prop; it even can beſtow the aid it does not require. 
The perfect agreement between Oſſian and the genealo- 
gical ſyſtem. we have eſtabliſhed, has placed his zra be- 


yond the commencement” of: the popular opinion of the 


Hibernian deſcent of the Scots; which: was old: enough. 


to be placed in a period of remote: antiquity: by Bede, 
who flouriſhed in the beginning of the ſeventh age... 


- —7 r 9 . %'P 
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Preliminary Reflotions. 
O weary traveller ever iſſued forth with more joy © oog 
from a barren deſart into the ſkirts of a pleaſant 
ku” well cultivated country, than the Author of the 
Introduction quits the ſterile ſubject of Scottiſh and. 
Iriſh. Antiquities.. But to decide finally a point fo long 
agitated was a part of the province which he had choſen: | 
for himſelf. The origin of nations, like a river near 
its ſource, Preſents nothing that is either beautiful or: 
great... It is only when hiſtory deſcends into the cul- 
tivated periods of a well formed community, that it 
becomes an object of pleaſure, and the means of im- 


provement. We have ſtill a long journey to make; 
but the may is ſtrewed with ſome flowers. 


To an- inveſtigation of their origin, it nw be proper:Moderntics 
to add a brief inquiry into the Religion of the Ancient Hamed. 
Britiſh, Nations. This ſubject has not ſuffered leſs from 


* N 1 0 wu % 
* * 
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the negligence, than the former did from the vanity and 
prejudice of hiſtorians. Home complain chat he i 
cients have not thrown any conſiderable light upon the 
northern nations; others affirm that the opinions and 
actions of Barbarians "are unworthy of any memory. 


The firſt obſervation is unjuſt; the latter is the reſult 
of a pride incident to poliſhed! time. 


Author's Thou gh few of the Romans, like the firſt Cæſar, carried 
double 


cone fin. a talent for writing into the field, the inquiries of their 
formation hiſtorians extended to the characteriſtical manners of 
©- ,., the-nations whom that illuſtrious p people ſubdued. | We 

| find, accordingly, that there are facts Preſerved ſufficient 

to prove that the beſt Gualici es of the modern Europeans 

are but the virtues of their anceſtors ſeparated from fe- 

rocity and barbariſm. No or is it from the ancients only we 

are to derive « our information, The opinions of our fore · 

fathers ought to be traced. among thoſe of 1 their poſteri ty, 

whom their ſituation excluded from any conſiderable 
commerce with ſtrangers; p ſuch, till of late years, were 

the inhabitants of a part of Wales, and ſuch ſtill are ſome 

Triſh tribes, and the natives of the n mounitains of Scotland, 


$1531 41: oel W 


enables bim Poſſeſſed of this kan to a Wande of the chad 
— racter of the ancient Celtæ, we may, perhaps, be able 
e. to advance ſomething new upon the ſubject; and by ap- 
plwKhͤying the accounts of the ancients to the criterion of 

the "ny manners and indigenous opinions of an un- 


mixed 


* 
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mixed race of men, reſcue ſome facts from the ſhades of 
doubt and uncertainty. The character of a people muſt 

be gathered from an inquiry into thoſe prejudices and 
principles of the human mind which are the motives of 
their actions. To take a curſory review of the religious 
opinions of our remote anceſtors, is the moſt direct path 
to a, knowledge of thoſe manners, which ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed them from the poliſhed nations of anti- 
quity. An ample field for diſquiſition preſents itſelf ; 
but it is more the purpoſe of the Author to give a clear 


and conciſe idea of the ſubject, than to deviate into diſ- 4 
ſertations, which, without being ſatisfactory, might aſ- 


ſume an appearance of i Ingenuity and learning. 


#38 


Their Idea of the Uniy of God. 


Religion i is one > of thoſe few things whick ſeldom le | 


| mark on re- 
ceive any improvement from time, Being an ' univerſal ligion. 


concern, it naturally becomes a ſubject of general in- 
quiry; and every time it is turned in the mind it ſuffers 
additional corruption, from thoſe vain ſuperſtitions and ; | 
fears, which are inherent in human nature. 'The origi- 
nal opinions of mankind concerning Gop were the moſt 
ſimple, noble, and juſt. We find that an adequate no 
tion of the Divinity was fo far from growing with the 
progreſs of the art of thinking, that the Celt, in the 
midſt of his foreſt, owned but one Lord of the Uni- 
0: | verſe, 
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Religion of 
the Celtæ. 
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verſe ® „when the Academic on the banks of Ilyſſos, 
mance into Gods * own — ideas. | 


; 


The information of the auskenne did not extend to the 
Celtæ when they continued in a ſtate of nature, and con- 
ſequently we can form no judgment concerning their 
aboriginal ideas on the ſubject of religion. When they 
became firſt known to the writers of Greece and Rome, 
they were formed into communities, ſubject to ſome kind 


of government, and they had an order of men eſtabliſhed 


among them who were not only the ſuperintendants, but 
perhaps the inventors of their religious ceremonies and 
opinions. It is, however, probable that, like other ſa- 
vage nations t, they had ſome imperfect notion of a 
Supreme Being, before the Druids formed that philoſo- 
phical ſyſtem of religion which had ſuch a wonderful 
effect on * national character and manners. 


* Unum rie fulguris effectorum, * bujus univerſi $0LUM 
agnoſcunt. Procop. Goth, lib. iii. Regnator omnium Dxus, cætera 


ſubjecta atque parentia. Tacit. de mor. Germ. xxxix. Non diffitentur 


Unum Dun in ccelis, Helmold. lib. i. Con colunt quidem Deum. 


Max. Tyr. Diſſert. XXXVHI. 


4 Some tribes of American Indians have an imperfeRt idea of God. 
The Choctaws, in particular, acknowledge that there is a NAnviLa 
Cairo, or Great Spirit, but as he never met either them or their fathers 


in the woods, to aſſiſt them in the chace, or taught them thoſe arts which 
he communicated to the Europeans, they pay him no divine honours. 


| The 
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be name, or rather title, by which the divinity o CharaQe- 
is diſtinguiſhed in all the languages of the ancient, af Cl. 
as well as moſt of thoſe of modern Europe, is ſufficient 
to demonſtrate that payroll was not known to the 


the chlious * 4 their ZEYE, the Dis, Ditis pater, ad 
Deus of the Romans, are manifeſtly derived from Dx, 
Dr, TI or Dia, the only appellation by which God is 
known to thoſe. who ſpeak the Galic of Britain and Ite- 
land +. Ds, Di or Dia literally ſignifies the pENS0ON, 
by way of eminence, or rather The He, if we can, 
with any Propriety, uſe that expreſſion. | 


That the unity of the Supreme Being was one + of the Idea of his 
fundamental tenets of the religion inculcated by the PITS: + 
Druids “ on their followers, we have reaſon to believe, 
notwithſtanding the poſitive aſſertions of many ancient 
writers to the contrary. The old Gauls were faid to 
worſhip three divinities under the appellation of Tzu- 
TATES, Hasvs, and TanaxIs z but theſe three names 


+ E in the Galic language ſignifies Hz, which, by prefixing the ar- 
ticle D makes De, or, as it 18 pronounced, Di, or Dia, literally the BziNG, 


or * GOD, emphatically. | ; 
Aerem et aquam venerantur ... . . Adorant autem tantum- 
modo et Deum nuncupant illum qui | coke et terram fecit, 


t Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 8 | | 
Trurarzs, horrensque feris alteribus Hzsvs, $ 
Et Tax ANis Scythicæ non mitior ara Dianæ. Lucan. lib. i. 


X 2 are 


Religion 
ſubject to 
corruption. 
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are manifeſtly titles of one Supreme Being, and not three 
ſeparate intelligences to whom divine honours were paid. 
Trurarzs, or De-TaT-vas' fignifies the God that is 
above: Hxsus is derived from the fame fimple idea with 


Da; from Es, or, with an emphaſis, Hus, which means 
He, or be Being; and TarANIS i is the epithet of 'THUN- 


Dn Men given by all nations to the nt ru F. 


Their pretended Po hthejſm.. 10 


The moſt rational ſyſtems of religion ins been al ways 


found to deviate into. abſurdity and ſuperſtition among, 


the ignorant multitude. - The human mind, -naturally 


timid, is apt to clothe with terrors every thing which it 


does not ſufficiently comprehend... The bulk of the 


Celtæ, therefore, almoſt corrupted. into polytheiſm the 


Biber opinion of the Druids concern ing ( God. 


Ss © wV = 


4 It has been the opinion of ſome learned men that TzvTATEs i is a 
compoſition of Dr or Dev, God, and Tap or Tar, father. But we may 
oppoſe to this; etymon, that Tar for father is. only uſed. in a familiar 


ſenſe by very young children, when they addreſs themſelves to a parent; 


for, according to the genius of the Galic language, it can never be uſed 
by grown perſons. It i is not therefore in any degree probable that a title, 


in itſelf a diminutive, was applied to that Great Spirit who pervaded 


the vaſt body of the univerſe. Were a ſtranger to hear ſome very good 
Chriſtians in the mountains of Scotland addreſſing, at this day, their 


prayers to the Supreme Being, he might ſuppoſe that the worſhip. of 


TzuTaTEs, Tax Axis, and Hxsus were not yet aboliſhed i in that country. 
O Dur rar *vas! Sr Hrsas aird! Sleat Tox AN nan Nial fein. O 


Gad, WHO ART ABOVE! Thou art He, the higheſt! Thine is the Mux- 
MUR ING noiſe of the Clouds. 
The 
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's The doctrine concerbing we br which n Philoſophi- 
| goras and his diſciples firſt broached-in/ the South of Eu- e 
rope, was the ſame with that of the Druids, and perhaps dba fe, 
borrowed: by the philcſopher i from that order of men. 
They looked upon: the Divinity as the ſoul of the world; 
a ſpirit, which diffuſing itſelf through all nature, gave, in 
a particular manner, life to men and all other animals =: 
From this ſyſtem of the univerſality of God, the Celtic 
nations naturally deduced an idea, that his preſence was 
moſt conſpicuous in thoſe parts of the univerſe which 
were endued with moſt beauty and action. The hea- 
venly bodies, on account of their ſplendor, magnitude, 
and motion; the elements of fire, air, and water, on ac- 
count of their rapidity ; and invincible force; ; were thought 
to poſſeſs an extraordinary proportion of that active ſpi- 

Tit which, pervaded the whole body of nature, 1 * 


Pythagoras, it is ſaid, travelled into Thrace, and boprosedd many of 
his philoſophical, opinions from the Thracians, Vid. Joſeph. cont. App.. 
lib. i, He paſſed the later years of. his life in Magna Græcia; and con- 
ſequently became acquainted with the theology of the Samnites and other 
Celtic nations, who poſſeſſed the neighbourhood of Crotona. He alſo 
ſtudied philoſophy under Abaris, the Hyperborean; (vid. Suid. in: 
| Pythag. ) and, according to the teſtimony of one of his followers, heard 
the opinions of the Gauls concerning religion. Alexander i in libro de 
ſymbolis Pythagoricis, vult Pythagoram Gallos audiviſſe.. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. lib. i. | 


4 Deum eſſe animum per naturam rerum omnem intentum et comme- 
antem ex quo noſtri animi carperentur, Cicer. de Nat. Deor- lib. i. Deus 
. eſt animus per univerſam rerum naturam commeans et intentus, ex quo 
etiam animalium omnium vita capiatur. Min. Felix. xix. 


According. 
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Reverence  — Actarding to: this ſyſtem of; theologys.[it, was, natural 
8 dare. for the Celte ta direcb abeir attention to thaſe objects in 
* e. hichatlie active principle which: diffuſed itſelf through 
| the univerſe ſeemed! moſt; apparently to; exert itſelf. The 
heavenly bodies, and what philoſophers call the elements, 
were proper emblems of a Divinity, whoſe chief proper- 
ties were immenſity, activity, and force. It is likely, 
therefore, that the veneration which the Celtæ ſhewed, 
upon every occaſion, ſor the Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, 
great collections of water, and for Foreſts, and Moun - 
| tains, procecdedoriginally from an opinion that theſe mw 
J objects were the! baſk, ſymbols of the Supreme Being“. 


Belief in 2 The belief of a providence, without which no religion 

Providence. aH exiſt, muſt, in A, peculiar manner, have been the 

reſult 8 that Which the Celte profeſſed. . God was not 
„ only the ſole agent of the operations of nature, but even 
* the principal part of which nature itſelf conſiſted; not fo 
much the given and preſerver of life, as he was that life 

itſelf which animated every living thing, From this phi- 

loſophiical cyſtem opinions aroſe among the bulk of the 

Celtæ, which almoſt deviated into polythiſen. As it 
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N Eos (ſeilicet Barbaros) Dido (in the Celtic language Trex or Tir 
ſighifies Fire) ait nymphodorus ſub dio mactare exiſtimantes ignem et 
aquam Deorum eſſe ſimulacra. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. Barbari 
omnes Deum quidem admittunt ſigna vero alii alia. Ignem Perſæ quo- 
tidianum, voracem, inſatiabilem. . . - Mons Capadocibus et Deus 
et juramentum et ſimulacrum. Palus Mæotis et Tae Mae 
Max. Tyrius. Dif, xxxv iii. | 

Was 
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was the buſineſs of God to do every thing, ſo they 
thought that the chief wiſdom of man ſhould conſiſt in N 
penetrating into his deſigns, and in endeavouring to avert ; 
fuch of his deciſions as might be detrimental to them- | 1 
ſelves. They, for this purpoſe, not only addreſſed their 948 | 
prayers and facrifices to the Divinity through thoſe ſym- 
bols we have already mentioned, but alſo uſed divina- 
tions to diſcover his intentions, and practiſed charms to 
turn che natural courſe of events. „ 


da pretended 2 . he H [eaventy Badice 


Hi their attention to the” orinthjad objects of subalterm 
nature there gradually aroſe a belief among the Celtz — 
that the heavenly bodies and elements, inſtead of being 

ſpmbols of the Supreme Divinity, were the reſidences of 
ſubaltern intelligences . | Theſe inferior ſpirits, being 
immediately ſubordinate to God, had acceſs to know 
his intentions, and it was in their power to forewarn 
mankind of them by certain figns and tokens. But 

chat divine honours were paid to thoſe beings who re- 
ſided in different natural objects was certainly the miſ- 
take of the writers of Greece and Rome. To prove 
this ſceming paradox we e need only have recourſe to the 

N Thulitz complures Genios colunt. Aereos, Terreſtres, Marinos 


et alia minora Dæmonia, quæ in aquis fontium et fluminum verſari. 
dicuntur. Procop. Goth. lb, T0 


true 
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true Celtie names of thoſe, heaxenly, bodies, which are 


univerſally ſaid, to A of wer . * 


old northern nations. Wir e ee hn 


Pretended 
worſhip of 
the ſun ex» 
amined, 


34) 


Curran, or Gain, from Which e ou ht to . ae 
the Apollo Grannius and. Grytizus | of the ancients, is 
the appellative by which, in all ages, the Celtz diſtin- 
guiſhed the Sun +, The words are [manifeſtly derived 
from Ca- zIx, bgnifying the trembling fire, which, 


19088 


in the Galic language, carries an idea too mean to be 


pony to a | God. Bl, Eakg, but moſt commonly 


+ Ae WT Air d back Vide d is ld commencao 


Servius were miſtaken in their etymon, of Grynzus. . 103. modi... -* 


His tibi, Grynæi nemoris dicatur origo. 
Nequis ſit lucus, quo ſe plus j Jacet Apollo. Ving, Eclog. vi. 
A Gryna Mzſiz civitate, u ubi eſt locus, arboribus multis jucundus, 
gramine floribusque variis, omni tempore, veſtitus. Servius in vi. 
Eclog. There was ſome years ſinck a ſtone dug out of the ruins of the 
Roman pretenture, between the Scottiſh firths, inſcribed. to Apollo Gran- 
nius. It was an eſtabliſhed maxim of policy among the Romans, rather 
to adopt the Gods of che nations whom they had ſubdued, than to pro- 
pagate their own religion among the conquered. Gryhæus and Grannius 
are evidently derived from the Celtic GRIAN; 3, which is compoſed of 
Car, trembling ; and T1, fire. In the oblique caſes Tein makes 


THrz1n, which is pronounced Ein, or An; the conſonants which begin 
the nominative of Celtic words being invariably quieſcent in the geni- 
tive; ſo that Cx -K IN, or CRI-AN, literally ſignifies the trembling fire, 
in alluſion to the ſun* s appearance to the eye. Offian countenances this 
etymon of CR1an in his addreſs to that luminary. Stu ch aig dor ſa 
1 airdior. When thou TREMBLEST at the 18 of the Welt. | 


tanks 7 
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* Gurtacn, 
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carry in their meaning a demonſtration that the hea- 
venly bodies were not worſhipped by our anceſtors, 
GELLACH is literally a pale or wan complexion by an 
emphaſis; and Rinnac, a point of light; titles utterly 
inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſed _ of the n 
N mw hem. . 


Gaiiacu®, are the Celtic names of the moon; Rx-vr, 
or rather Rinnac, fignifies a ſtar. Theſe appellations 
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i is certain chin the Celtic nations thought that the The hea- 


venly bodies 


heavenly bodies were the refidences of intelligences ſub- animated by 


ordinate to God, Theſe ſpirits were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Atsz 4, a word expreſſive of theit feeble- 


neſs and imbecillity 3 in compariſon of Dx, the Supreme 


Divinity, But we have reaſon to PO from the fol- 


* Gellach i is derived Hot Guat. fair or pale, Re ſignifies a ſmooth, 
and EAS a wan complexion, Rx- ul, a ſtar, ſeems to be derived from 
RE-EIL, as it were another moon; and Rinnac means literally a point 
or a ſpark of light. The full moon is alſo called Lvax, i. e. full; from 
which the Luna of the Romans. Vid. ſect. on the Celtic language. 


+ Alsx, generally uſed i in che Galic language with the article D- or 


T” prefixed to it, ſignifies a ghoſt or ſpirit. Alsx is perhaps the original 
of the Aſt of the northern nations. Duodecim ſunt Aſæ divinis affici- 
endi honoribus . . . Odinus ſupremus et antiquiſſimus Aſarum. 

Edda Iſland. De ArmzoTz-Aas, in the language of Scandinavia, 
ſignifies Almighty God. It is remarkable that the Highlanders, when 
they ſpeak contemptuouſly of the perſon and parts of any man, call him 
An D*Arsz, or the ghoſt; which is an argument that their anceſtors did 
ROT worſhip the Alsx, or the ſpirits which reſided in the elements, 


Y ON lowing 


inferior in- 
telligences, 
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lowing circumſtance, that Gatan-ars, or che Spirit of 


the Sun, was anciently peculiarly honoured in Caledonia. 


A of 
— 


ds. ws 


In the confines. between Badenoch and Strathſpey, two 
diſtricts in the county of Inverneſs, there is a very ex- 
tenſive heath which goes by the name of 8LIA GRIAN- 
Als, or the Plain of the Spirit of the 8 un. The river 
Spey, which is there deep and rapid, borders this heath 
on the South; and a chain of craggy mountains, in the 
form of a half moon, interſperſed with precipices and 
a few naked trees, confines it on the North. It is 

entered towatds the Weſt by a narrow paſ formed bj 
| the near apprcach ef the Spey and the mountains; and 
dp waods ae Kirted it on the: eaſtern ogg of 


© This ſequeſtered heath ſwells towards the center into 
ſeveral eminences, upon the moſt of which there are 
ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral circles of ſtone, - reſembling, 
though in miniature, the famous Stone Henge on the 
Plain of Salifbury. Theſe monuments of antiquity, 
ſtanding in 2 place altogether unfit for culture, have 
received no injury but from time, and are conſequently 
more entire than any other of the ſame kind in the 
Highlands and Scottiſh Iles. - The diameter of the area 
of the largeſt is not quite two hundred feet, and in the 
center of each ariſes a conical pile of looſe ſtones. 
Concerning the uſe to which theſe rude fabrics were an- 
ciently converted there remains not the veſtige of a 
wadition in that country; but the name which the 


place 
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place FRY demonſtrates that they. were erecled in 
n . wa * | 


Their gelen 6 4 


— 


Among a an ce race of men, like the inhabi- Reverence 


tants of the mountains of Scotland, the ſuperſtitions i intelli” 


and prejudices of their anceſtors are handed down with- s 
out much alteration through: a long ſeries of ages. A 
ſtranger, in hearing the ancient Scots talking with great 
reſpect of the Spirit of the Sun, the Spirit of the Moun- 
ij the Spirit of the Storm, and the Genius of the | 

ht be tempted to think, that, like what is re- | | 
15 1 their Celtic anceſtors, they ſtill paid divine | | 
honours to the. intelligences who were thought to reſide 
in the elements. If he ſaw them avoiding to bathe 
themſelves in a ſpring, and never mentioning the water 
of rivers. without prefixing to it the epithet of excel- 
lent®; if, above all, they ſhould be ſeen, according to an 
annual cuſtom, not hitherto altogether diſuſed, kindling 
a fire on a rock on the firſt of May in honour of the Sun, 
and giving to that luminary the titles of Day 75 and 


© Fia- Uise, or genuine water, in oppoſition to n 0 or 
ſmall brooks, which are ſimply called Uisc. 


1+ 4h Lv, 4 dipy by way bf \bdlite, 
l | the 
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the light of heaven t, and avoiding to call him by his 

proper, though derogatory name, of 'Gzian, ary man 
- might conclude that they ſtill remained in the ſhades of 

heatheniſh i Ignorance and ſuperſtition. n " 


for natural But ſhould the ancient Scots themſelves be aſked why 
* they ſhew ſuch a ſuperſtitious regard for natural objects, 
they would reply, That it is by no means proper to 

' bathe themſelves in a fountain, left the elegant * Genius 

that reſides in it ſhould: be offended and remove to 
another place; and that the epithet of excellent ought 

in propriety to be prefixed to the water of rivers on 
account of its beauty, activity, and force. We kin- 

dle,“ fay they, ec the BzL-TBIN +, or the Fire of the 

Rock, on the firſt of May, to welcome the Sun after 

his travels behind the clouds and tempeſts of the dark 

ne 83 and it would be highly. indecent. not to 


| 2 "RY Naa the light of heaven. The Wen Sol Eb de- 
rived from the Celtic Sous, OO e 0 


12 Mio-thajs.in Tobair. 


+ Bil- is 4 compoſition of Bet, a oli, and Tam, fire. 


The firſt day of May nr een 
the rock, 


+ IE | 5 The Armoricans * the Gail of North Britain call the winter, 
and particularly the month of November, Mis-pu, or the black month; 


becauſe in nnn obſcured with, cu. Lhuyd.. 
Arche. Brit, 


honour 


„ aon L 16 1 0' WIa carl 


Honour him with titles of dignity, when a” meet him 
nee ee * "eto 


It is however certain that the Caledotians kindled the — 


Bar- rzin more for the purpoſes of divination and in- 
chantment than as a mark of their reſpect for the Sun. 
The ceremonies ſtill uſed by 1 the lower ſort. of people, 
for ſuch only light up the BxL-Tzin in our days, are 
evident remains of the ſu perftitions of the Druidical 
ſyltem of religion. It was a cuſtom, till of late years, 
among the inhabitants of whole diſtricts in the North 
of Scotland, to extinguiſh all their fires on the evening 
of the laſt day of April. Early on the firſt: day of May 
ſome ſelect perſons met in a private; place, and, by 
turning with great rapidity an augre in a dry piece of 
wood, extracted what they called the farced or elemen- 
tary fire. Some active young men, one from each 
hamlet in the diſtri, attended ata diſtance; and, as ſoon 
as the forced fire was kindled, carried part of it with great 
expedition and joy to their reſpective. villages, . The 
people immediately aſſembled upon ſome rock or emi- 
nence, lighted the BzL-Tzin, and ſpent the day in mirth 
and feſtivity, | 


The ceremonies 1 upon this occaſion were' e | 


upon opinions of which there is now no trace remain- 


* Tzin-Ecin, or the forced fire. The practice of extracting the: 
Tein-Ecin is not yet altogether diſcontinued among the ignorant 


vulgar, 
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It is in vain to inquire why thoſe 
ignorant perſons, who are addicted to this ſuperſtition» | 
throw into the Bu T- TEN a portion of thoſe things upon 


which they regale themlelyes on the firſt of May. 


Neither is. there any reaſon alligned by them for deck- 
ing branches. of , mountain-aſh * . with wreaths. of 
flowers and heath, which they carry, with. ſhouts and 
gellures of joy, in proceſſioi 
Theſe branc hes they afterwards. depoſite above the 
doors of their relpective dwellings, her they. remain 
tall they give place to others i in the ſucceeding year. | 


Theſe and many other extraordinary and ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies, uſed upon this occafion, have, it is cer- 
tain, much of the appearance of religious worſhip paid 
by the ancient Caledonians to the Sun. The rude mo- 
numents which, as we have already obſerved, bear ſtill 
the name of Gitan{ars, ſcem. at firſt fight, | to put 
the certainty of tlie exiſtence of polytheiſma | among the 
Celtæ beyond any diſpute; but we may venture to 
affirm, that neither of thoſe creumſtancks furnilbes a 
concluſive. argument upon that head. 


WT 


. Clou-an-BzL-TEiIN, i i. e. the folic branch of the "gs on the wie 5 
Thoſe. who have ingrafted Chriſtianity on many of the ſuperſtitions of 
their remoteſt anceſtors haye now en che 8 into 
A croſs, 


Their 


- 6 # "Y 2 7 » „ - "14 © i (* * TC} 
wt "4 * » uy g a / * Li C FR 


5 4 « 4 # 4 — 
- . q £4 ISS 2x \/ 4 & bo ad 86. 
nig #1. enn | | 


on of), o Their e 


er it was a furidamental a in the e e Divina- 
of the Celtæ concerning God, that he was the ſole agent 1 q 
in all the operations of nature, they were far from fup- mm.” 1 
poſing that his decrees were predetermined and unalter- | 
able: Their firſt buſineſs, therefore, as has been already 
obſerved, was to penetrate into his deſigns by means of 
divination, and afterwards to endeayour to avert from - 
themſelves fuch of thoſe deſigns as might be detrimental, 
by the afliſtance of ſacrifice, prayers, and inchantment. 
The element of Fire, and above all, the Sun, which is | [ 
the fource of it, were objects in which the ſoul of the | 
world ſeemed | moſt manifeſtly, to exert itſelf; and conſe- 
quently they, n more than any other part of nature, em- 
ployed the attention of a ſuperſtitious people : : and this 
attention ſoon degenerated into thoſe ridiculous ceremo- 
nies which we have juſt deſcribed.” | As. ſuch circular 
piles of ſtones as we have already mentioned are only to 
be met with on plains, we may conclude that they were 
only artificial eminences raiſed for the BeL-TzIN, in 
places where rocks, from which it originally derived its 
name, could not be found. 
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Refletions.. 
We have in our hands a poſitive proof that the Sun The Sun 
was not an object of worſhip among theancient Caledo- nf 


ped by our 
5 3 | nians. anceſtors; 3 
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nians. A poem, the compoſition of which is placed 

beyond the introduction of Chriſtianity into the north 
| Britain, has preſerved the real opinion of our anceſtors 
concerning the Spirit « of the Sun. The ſubje& of the 
piece is a war between two Scandinavian chiefs, in which 
one of them, having the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of his n gives occaſion to the an ſimile: 


« Seized amidſt the ſhock of armics—Clugar Airuggled 
in all his thongs, and rolled in wrath his red eyes. Thus 
hovering over the bleak waves of the North, when 
Ga1an-ais ſleeps, wrapt in his cloud, a ſudden froſt 
comes on all his wings. —He ſtruggles, he loudly 

roars. Wide over the broad regions of ſnow is heard a 
voice |—His large red eyes flame though the e even- 
ing: The Cruglians ſhrink to their caves * | 


nor objects Had Sani ud been a God in Caledonia, it is not 
SIO? nn chat a bard of that country would have treated 


. + Cealta meaſe combſri nan Slo 
Do Spairn, CI vo Alx a neart nan ial. 
FThionta huil dearg bholtach na chean. 
Marſin, air T6n frioghach, fa noir 
Nuar Shuanas Gz1an-aisz na nial fein 
Thic re6da air itta gu tean. 
Sẽ ſpairn Sẽ ſgarta gu geur. | 
Fadda häl air fhuar thir ant* *heachda, 
Chualas gu'—A dhearg—huil mhor ; 
Laſſa roi ſmal dubrha na h'oicha. 
Dhruit fiol Chrugli do charric na ncos. N 
RY him 


"0 
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pn with fo little reſpect. - 'The terrors which che poet 

has placed around him, ſerve only to heighten the ridi- 
culefof his diſtreſs. | The whole, in ſhort; i is abſolutely. 
inconſiſtent with that preſcience and power, which are 
attrihutes neceſſary to conſtitute a' Divinity. But if the 
intelligence who reſided in tlie gun, and who was pecu- 
Harly honoured by an uninixed branch of the Celtæ, 
could: not, in their opinion, extricate his wings from the 
effects of a froſty evening, we mãy juſtly oonelude, that 
the ſpirits placed in leſs dignified objects of nature, were 


ugly what they were called, ng feeble ee 


Celtic nations upon the ſubject of religion, they origi- 
nally believed that the Supreme Divinity Dx, as the ſoul 

of the world, pervaded the whole body of nature, This 
philoſophical idea degenerated, among the bulk of the 


people, into a ſuppoſition that ſome objects of nature, 
inſtead of being animated by God himſelf, became the 


reſidences of ſpirits, who, in ſubordination to him, di- 


1 The Cettic Atsz is the fountain from which we ought to derive the 


| Ae dii and ZEsar of the nnn as well as the Aves or 
Ass of the northern nations. | 


Ave} di apud Tyrrhenos, Heſych. Quod Kaan Etruſci lingud Deus 
vocatur. Sueton. Auguſt. cap. 97. 


 Gothi proceres ſuos . . Non puros homines ſed ſemideos, id 
elt ANSES vocaverunt, nn: Goth. 


0 | | krected 


| x 0 Colle into one point of views „ the opinion of the General re- 


flections. 
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ne ve partions of matter. 
To theſe intelligences they gave the name of Aras, or 
ghet, expreſſiyæ of the vaſt diſproportion be- 
tween them and that Being who was the ſource from 
which theſe ſpirits themſelves, aa well as every thing poſ- 
ſelled of life and motiom, derived. their exiſtence. It is, 
upon the whole, highly probable, that the rites which 
of the ancients SR AT ſacrifices to ſubordinate 
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the functions of the body, that che man beaſes to act and 
to feel; auff the ſubſequent diſſolvtion of his whole 
frame eſtabliſhes the ſuppoſition, that his being is at an 


end. Nature herſelf confirms the opinion from every 
quarter by ſymptoms of decay. The oak that has fallen 


«Sd 4,4 434% 


by accident or age reſumes not its place on the moun- 


tain; and the flower that'withers i in autumn revives not 


with the reeling year. 
EAI b Cut 9. 
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2 Pnuiloſophy 
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„uE dodrine of the Immortdlity rn 
cocval with man. Whole nations have cime down 


into A region of true hiſtory without having placed a 
tenet ſo eſſential to religion in their faith. The infancy of 
boa is not favourable to Tpecylative inquiry. Mankind, 
in cheir rudeſt ſtate, ſcarce ever extend their ideas beyond 
of ſenſe. They petoeive, when death ſuſpends 


trine not co- 
eval with 


„ 4 
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Unknown Philoſophy only begins where the firſt fage of ſociety 


in the firſt 


ſtage of lo- ends. As long, as bodily labour i is the only means of a- 
Gy quiring, the neceſſities of life, man has nts time or 
inclination to cultivate the mind. Speculative i inquiry 

| is the firſt fruits of the leiſure which civil life procures 

. | for individuals; but it is extremely doubtful whether the 

Immortality of the Soul is among the firſt truths which 

Philoſ ophers have reſcued from i ignorance and barbarity- 


Ara of its 


Er of it The moſt poliſhed nation of antiquity was late in its 
TR. in reception of the doArine of the Immortality of the Soul. 


e til} the days of Thales v Kad formed [ns 
idea at all concerning a future fate: It i even likely 
that Thales himſelf, who was the firſt dignified with the 
title of Wiſe F, came too! carly- into the world, for the 
oommencement of that opinion. Pherceydes of Scyros t, 
eee according. to the beſt authority, - firſt. introduced the 
daochine about the fiftyrfiſth olympiad; and his diſciple 
| Pythagoras greatly contributed to confirm the belief of 
n ſtate een en of his ie philoſophy l. It is 

j e 0 271 a ld however 


» 


a Tha runs dixie animas e FOR) eren Poet. 
1 iq og 23 11644] 
4 Primus nomine Sapjentis ornatus Sade. ieh 


1 10 1115; 1904 it, 


3 Pherecydes Scyrus primus dixit animos hominum eſſe ſerpiternos. 
ic. Tuſc. 


1 2 8 8 ; 7592 1 45 lt . 
| | | Hanc opinionem re ejus (elbe Pherecydis) diſcipulus 
1 | maxime confirmavit. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. lib, i. | 

i W | | | Tvdayopas 
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hewever certain, that few. of the Greeks, gave into the 
opinion of Pythagoras and his maſter ; for Paufanias $ 


-ipfinuates, that even in the days of Plato only. ſome of. the 
Seema ci that the Soul of Man was Immortal. 


The Immortality of the Soul was, upon the not, e 1 

a Jodrine merely ſpeculative among the ancient Greeks. 
Their Poets held. it forth in their compoſitions; their 
philoſophers inculcated it upon their diſciples ; it was 
a theme of diſputation. in. the ſchools; but the bulk of 
the people did not. look upon it as a truth neceſſary to 
religion : and it is even a matter of doubt whether thoſe 
phiſoſophers ho affirm that virtue muſt. be loved on its 
own account, did not, in that inſtance, forget what they 
Rad advanced in other places concerning the rewards. 

; which « await the good! in another life. 1h; 


a a l 


This eben of the Greeks | in © effentiat* a ent of among the. 
en may A pear ſtrange, to men who have not ex- Greeks. 
amined into the origin of that illuſtrious nation. The 


new N who caſed the n + from Peloponneſus 

is Ilubayopas 4 "_ "xa Tiles van Tov de Seid, e 

rde q rd avipuruy Umag d bar Diod. Sicul. lib, xvili, 
5 Pauſan. Meſſeniac. Xxxxii. 


1. See the State of Ancient Europe at the beginning of the Intro. 
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and the Iſlands of the clapo, came from the coalt 
of Phenicia and the mouths of the Nile. They carried 
into Greece the Gods of Syria and of Egypt, but they 
could hot carry along with them a doctrine which was 

not received i in thoſe countries at the time of their mi- 
gration. It is a matter of great doubt with many, whe- 
ther the Jews themſelves admitted, in ah early period, 
the Im mortality of the Soul e | among | the articles of their 
faith. T his much 1 is certain, that their lawgiver and 
prophets, if they ſpeak. at all, ſpeak v very K oma, 55 as 
well as 0 upon the ject, © 


" Opinions of the Colts on that sb, 


The Greeks and Romans affected to degrade, ET the 
name of Barbarians, all. the nations beyond the pale of 
their own reſpective dominions. The luxurious Perſian, 
in the midſt of the Pomp and grandeur of the Eaſt, was 
not free from the ignominy of chis injurious appellation, 
no more than the Scythian in the, wild foreſts of the 
Weſt. We have however ſome reaſon to conchude, that, 
in an —_ ra, there was little foundation in fact for 
the diſtinction which Greece and Rome made between 
themſelres and the reſt of the world. The ſuperiority 
of the Perſians in the arts of civil life was manifeſt; and 


acknowledged; and Philoſoph phy itſelf took its riſe among 


13 #4 
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Philoſopby © 
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1 Biſhop of Glouceſter's Divine Legation of Moſes, 
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thoſe whom, the poliſhed nations. of een diſtin- 
ans by name gence | W IE 


We * by the gt 1 of hiſtory Wisch ale 0b " 
on the northern nations, that, though they had not northen 
made any conſiderable progreſs in the arts of civil ie. 
they had turned their attention to philoſophical inquiry *. 

An order of men ſeparated from the body of the peo- 
ple by the ſacredneſs of their character, had extended 
their ſpeculations to the Being and Attributes of a God. 

We have, in a preceding ſection, ſeen that the primary 

ideas of the Druids concerning the Divinity were the 
fame with thoſa of the ancient Brahmins of the Eaſt; 

te that God is the GREAT 980 who animates * 


ce whole body of nature +.” 
4 Philoſophiam a Barbaris i initium ſumſiſſe aſſerunt. Diog. Laert. 


Philoſophia olim floruit apud Barbaros, per gentes reſplendens, 
Poſtea autem etiam venit ad Græcos. Ei autem profuerunt 
Gallorum Druidæ. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib: i. Eam ſpem quæ eſt: 
poſt mortem, non ſolum perſequuntur qui barbaram pbiloſopbiam agnoſ- 
cunt, &c. Clem. Alex. Strom. Ub. iv. Celtarum ii qui philoſophati. 
fant. Clem. Alex, Strom. lb. i e e e anti | | 


+ . Aims. or the GREAT ISR ks is immaterial, one, in. 
vilible, eternal, and indiviſible, poſſeſſing omniſcience, reſt, will, and 
power. Dowꝰs Diſſert. on the religion of the Indians. lt is a funda- 

mental article in the Hindoo faith, that God is the Soul of the world 
and is conſequently diffuſed through all nature. Dow's Diſſert. &c.. 


— Conditor et adminiſtrator mundi deus univerfum eum pervadit.. 


Strabo, lib. xv. 
The: 
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The Dru- The Druids, from the elevated inquiry ib the 


ids taught 
the Immer. exiſtence of the GREAT: 80015 deſcended into an ex- 


lity of th 
1 * amipation of the nature and permanency, of that active 


principle which animates the! human body. In their 
reſearches upon this ſubject they departed from the opi- 
nion of the ancient Bralimins, who ſuppoſed that the 
foul of man was a portion of that irrefiſtible principle 
which pervades and moves the immenſe body of the 
Univerſe . The ideas of the Druids concerning God 
were certainly the ſame with thoſe of the eaſtern Phi- 
loſophers; but they placed in the human frame a diſ- 
tin intelligence capable of happineſe, and ſubject to 
+ This was the opinion of the emperor Julian,” who probably bor- 
Towed it from the Gauls, among whom he reſided for many years. 


J ulianus nocte dimidiata exurgens . . . occulte Mercurio ſupplicabat, 
quem mundi velociorem ſenſum eſſe, motum mentium ſuſcitantem The- 
ologicæ prodidere doctrinæ. Amm. Marcell. lib. xvi.— Qui univer- 
ſam mundi naturam amplectitur. Dionyſ. Halic. lib. i. Deus eft 
animus per naturam rerum omnem intentus et commeans, ex quo noſtri 

animi carperentur. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i.——Devs eſt animus per 
univerſam rerum naturam commeans et intentus, ex quo etiam anima- 
lium omnium vita capiatur. Min. Felix, c. 19. Animus per omnes 
mundi partes commeans · et diffuſus, ex quo omnia que naſcuntur ani- 
malia vitam capiunt. Salv. de Provid. lib. i Definiverunt quod 
eſſet Deus, animus per univerſas mundi partes, omnemque naturam com- 
means atque diffufus," ex Joy omnia i nn vitam erplunt. 
Lactan. Inſtit. lib, e ee nne 
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prinoiple of their faith , and the great hinge upon 


which the religin of the ancient Britiſh, © as well as of 


the other branches of the Celtic ſtock; originally turned. 
Upon this doctrine, which was with eagerneſs inculcated 
15 the Druids, was , founded t thoſe characteriſtical man- 

e which. diſtin 


RN be? * Donne. ; 
Eule nations of hg. NA NG * 1 


1 3 


In. the i pw? of hilsfop TY 4 10 difficult” Tv the Their opi- 
idea of the exiſtence —ů 


4 its 


human mind to form a any Ane 


guiſhed. the nor! lern Sn from the gent f 
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£* 


of 4 imm ngterial Being. We” are not, therefore, to fits 


wonder at the northern nations carried the buſineſs 


cad r "EY though bot the miſeries, of this life into 
their future ſtate. Without being acquainted with the 


FALINGENESIA' of _ Pythagoras * and bis followers, they 


& > 917 


N Unum EX is 


que precipiunt in POL effluit ... . . eternas eſſe 


yep Trp drei 6. Nubatyopou Xoyor, dr Tag dux v0 avbperur abava- 
rauf £01946; Ebeenpcen., Diod. Sic. lib. y. Immortales autem dicunt 
hi Mruidæ) animos eſſe. Strabo, lib. iv. Inter hos. Druidæ inge- 
2 celſibres deſpectantes kumana, pronuntiarunt animas immor- 
tale. Amm. Marcell. lib. xv.,——Unum illud inſitum erat priſcis illis 
quos Caſcos appellat (illi enim de Celtis fuere) Ennius, eſſe in morte ſen- 
ſum nequs ęxceſſu vitaærſic deleri. hominem. Cicer. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. .— 
Imprimis E perſuadere, non interire animas, Cu, J. vi. c. 14. 


© Pythagoras nan lere ſed maArywerias eſſe dicit, hoc eſt 
redire,, ſed poſt tempus. Serv. ad FEneid. ii. —yententia de e 


vungis ant, Primus auen. propoſuir Fra. Aut. Vet. 


ee e 


> vitamque alteram ad manes. Pomp. Mela, lib. iti, Eee. | 
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clothed departed ſpirits with bodies not ſubject to decay; 
and they were ſingular in the opinion, that the ſoul leſt 


eee e ee ee ee ee 


which vas But hea the future tate of the ancient "Eiitori 


miſery, = Was diſtinguiſhed by a total abſence of miſery, its plea- 
ſures were of different degrees. The hero and ſoldier 

who died in war enjoyed a more elevated felicity ; but 

| the peaceable and  unwarlike were not, as among the 

6 Scandinavians, precipitated into a ſtate of abſolute 
. Such was the ignorance of the Damp of what 


all * terrors; 3 and tz 


> it we ought to aſcribe the 1 un- 
2 valour of tl | 


Celtic nations +. 


and full of The vleafing, qrolvedd: which. A foture ſtate preſeated 
Og to our anceſtors, rendered, by its contraſt, the preſent 
life very miſerable in their eyes. They wept over the 
N of their children * as entering into a ſcene of miſ- 


fortunes 


54 e Ei 
1 nr 0e Sed, roy Tov Bou TyAeuryy. Diod. Sic. lib. v 


Savdrou Aae Yi e riòa av gung. Appian. de e Ger- 
manis. 


»Lugentur apud Jöcker puerperia, natique PO an "Pop. 


Mela, I. 11.—— Natales hominum flebiliter, exequias cum hilaritate cele- 


brant. jk Max. lib, ii pu plurimos luctuoſa ſunt puerperia, 
denique 


\ 
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fortunes, and they accompanied their dead with joy to. 
the grave, as having changed a fate of unhappineſs for 
one of perfect felicity. | Peculiarly fortunate in their 
error, if the opinion deſerves ſo harſh a name, they con- 
verted into means of joy what other ſyſtems of religion 
have | rendered gloomy and melancholy. / Death, with 
them, was the dark point which ſeparated a life, 1 
and miſerable, from a long and vo immortality in 
JR a t. 
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25 | 


| ks anche inhabitants of Britain, to enjoy. the gel- The Pa 
* of a pore 8 aſcended not into heaven with the Cee 


fly of - 1549 
nique recentem natum ley! jaripir. beten I=ta Uns / a 
adeo ut 2 gaudio proſequantur. Solin. xv. 


a ul Lirdjutyes TtpuZdyayor d 0; eppes ois GxopiperIan 370 u 087, 
Aral re dy wiſe, d νν,ẽ/ xake dvoryeptever TH dp ia dia Taba. 
rer v vx ; Tema} bite, i narrſunn, ff 
nnn 70 Fay dahin. Herodot. lib. v. 


8 ＋ Vobis auctoribus, umbræ, 
| New tacitas Exebi ſedes, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt; regit idem ſpiritus artus 

Orbe alio: longæ (canitis ſi cognita) vitæ 

Mors media eſt. Certe populi, quos deſpicit Arctos,, 
| "' Palices erorre ſuo, quos Ille timorum, 

Maximus haud urget leti metus. Inde ruendi 


In ferrum mens prona viris animæque capaces | 
Mortis. 8 4 kind ib, i. 


4% Nrkenberion r Etre * 
Chriſtias bor died: under the ccrn ;(the.x ent 
Greece and Rome. Their Faria; or» Nonrs 
_ TaLann:'*, lay, ſutrounded with tempeſt, in the; 
; ocean Þ/7 Their brethren on the. continent, in kn early 
riod, placed the ſeata of the Hleſſeck in Britain ; but 
de Britons themſelves, as we ſhall. have'octafion/to ſhew, 

removed. theit Fortynate Iſland very fat to the weſt of 
e 1 ul, 90 if Kh Ons RR, ana) Wer bnd 


. 1 hey 1 + bau 7 EN. 
different | The ancients are extremely i in their accounts 
Tete of the pleplines which the Celts. e che in Her Future 

tate; neither does the NMlandic Edda, f wo © the Hande 


dal Abe learned; ſopply that defect.” ts Ihe 
85 Norch and Eaſt of che Baltie were a 'very differ race 
of men from the more ancient inhabitants of the reſt of 


Europe. It was after the tyrai 1 1 of the 
Romans had.broken the ſpirit, and the virtues 


of the Celtz,. that the Sarmatic: Tartar — and 
North advanced into the South, and. eſtabliſhed their 
opinions in the regions vhich they ſubdued. It is there- 
fore in vain to trace the ſpeculative ideas of the ancient 
Britons, Tg- ory lreup, n 
of Odin's Hall.” HAN ny 291 t nig, GAN PM! $44 
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is Flath. iu, or als ey þ A the Naß name in the Gaelic language 
for the Heaven of the Chriſtians, The appellation ſpeaks Hericſil 


| + Beatorum inſulæ denn ekt in vcidenral oceans. Euſtath. ad 
Dion. omg” 


4 | 8101, 
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n, hs (abject. we muſt derive out intelligence from 4 Gilic 
u domeſtis nee. The Scottiſh, bards, with their com. 
poſitigga / ini Mxſe,: conveyed, to poſterity. ſome. poetical 
romance in proſe. Ong aß thoſt tales, (which tradition 
5 1 dught down to our times, relates to the Paradiſe of 
i raitions. The Kallen extract will Gntribute 

to Hluſtrate the detached if Hformitions which. the writers 
. bf Greece 1 ors . wilted from e 
bonee ring cle Förchhate! Tnand. _—_ 
n 34 n d elisl en 1 eli 

e In former days,” ae Ge bad,, « aki lived in 
dna a magician of high rend unf. The blaſt of 
Wind waited ſor his coinmands at the gate; he rode the 
tempeſt, and the troubled wave offered itſelf as a pillow 
ſor his repoſe. His eye followed the ſun by day; his 
thoughts travelled from ſtar to ſtar in the ſeaſon of 
night z. He thirſted after things unſeen. - He ſighed 


$39 1 1 11 2552 G „ n LY = *1 5 5 SI *, 7 7831. * 4. 301 "34 4 


Aer Bgniges in general a,rock in the derum 


4 mdgiciar is called Davin in-the'Gaztic language. RARE is 


the Fee the ancients. It ſerns to be a primitive, 
though. 1 1 ſome hays traced irs erymon in Dru, or rather Dars, + an Oak. "1 


+ oe . rat li N hM Aτα, vH u, ous unter 
erefte deve. Diod. Sic. lib. „Molt præterea de aderibus, atque 


corüm now,” de mundi ac | terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, de 
: Deotum immoftalium vi atque Poteſtate diſputant. Caeſar, I. vi. Inter 
hos Druidæ ingeniis celfiores, , . . . . . queſtionibus occultarum rerum 
altarumque erecti, et deſpectantes humana.. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xv. 
iii terre mundique magnitudinem et formam, motus cæli ac ſiderum 
e * Fomp. Mela. lib. i.. 
| 'over 


ad d, wi 
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'' over the narrow circle which ſurrounded his days. He 

| often fat in ſilenee beneath the ſound of his proves; and 
he blamed the careleſs billows that rolled between him 
and SO * a Wap I" ) NQ11 y Ni £X2/I86437 


IT of n 4 $4 £3 41 „ob 51 i id 212 


« One day, * magician of SX RRR ſat tl cul 
upon a rock, a ſtorm aroſe on the fea: A cloud, under 
whoſe ſqually ſkirts the foaming waters ? ed, ruſhed 


ſuddenly into the bay; ; and from, its, deck womb. at once 
iſſued forth a boat with its white ſails bent to the wind, 


and hung round with a hundred moving dars: But it 
was deſtitute of 'mariners ; ĩtſelſo ſeeming: to Hvea and 
move. An unuſual terror ſeiaed the agedimagitiun: He 
heard a voice though he faw/ no human form. . Ariſe, 
« 'behold. the boat af the heroes H ariſe, and fee the 
« green Iſl of thoſe who have 2 57 a.. 


ent id zn bai: oh 2-1 210 


e "He felt a firange force on his limbs : he Tr no 
perſon; but he moved to the boat. The wind irrirtie- 
diately changed. In the boſom: of the cloud he failed 
away. Seven days gleamed faintly round Him; ſeven 
nights added their gloom to his darkneſs. His ears Were 
ſtunned with ſhrill voices. The dull mutmur of winds 
paſſed him on either fide. e. He Dept | not; but his" eyes 
were not heary be ate not, but — On 


+ Celcbentes We inten le dune ein ca cons 
Euſtath. ad Dian. Perieg. "7 > moutute RO ALBION TEST 1 


its, i AAS. ET tg el tier $1] 74 
S Vid. Plutarch. de Orac. Guns. n 
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the eighth day the waves ſwelled into mountains; the 
boat was rocked 'violently from fide to fide. The dark- 


neſs thickened; around him, when a thouſand voices at 
once cried aloud, © The Iſle, the Iſle.” The billows 


opened wide before him ; the calm land of the departed 
mma es bao . 


« It was not a light that indadas but a pune; diſtin- 
gviſhing, and placid light, which called forth every ob- 


ject to view in their moſſ perſect ſorm. The Iſle ſpread 


large before him like a pleaſing dream of the ſoul; where 


not the eye. It had its gently-ſloping hills of green; 
nor did they wholly want their clouds : But the clouds 
were bright and tranſparent; and each involved in its 
boſom the ſource of a ſtream; a beauteous ſtream, which, 
| wandering down the ſteep, was like the faint- notes of 
the half-touched harp' to the diſtant car. The valleys 


were open, and free to the ocean; trees loaded with 


leaves, which fearcely waved to the light breeze, were 
ſcattered on the n declivities and riſing grounds. 


* There eee ee eee ee eee 


ſcription given by Procopius of thoſe whoſe office it was to tranſport de- 


parted ſouls to the Celtic Paradiſe. —Narrant indignæ, ſe id habere munus, 
ut in orbem, ſua quisque vice, deducunt animas. Hi, primis tenebris 


dant ſe ſomno, rei præſidem expectantes. Intempeſta nocte pulſari fores, 
ſeque ad opus, obſcura voce, acciri audiunt. Ad littus extemplo vadunt, 


ignari qua vi impellantur ſed tamen coacti. Paratas ibi Scaphas vident, 
uae! eee &c. Procop. Goth. lib. iv. un 
| | The 


7 


remarks. 


left behind them in this world; and he deſcribes with 


heroes of” old: Lo abo $1397 A Koc, VOL 315 ©: 


me fe bd bob 


The rude” winds walked ne not on the me taitr; nd ſtorm 
took its courſe” Yitbagh dhe cy. All s edis and 
bright; ; tlie pure ſun ol autumn fhione from bis blue 
ſky on the Felds. Lie haſtebed n6t to the Weftsfor 
repoſe” nor wis He ſeen to tile from the Eaſt. He fits 
in his mid- * height, and W dn the: 


Noble Ille. 4 
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4 In e ur berge ſtream. The pure 
waters ſwell over the batiks, yet abſtain from the fields, 
The ſhowers diſturb chem not j nor are they leſſened 
by the beat of dhe ſti” Ou the digg hill ase he ball 
of che — *bigh-roofed-dwellings. n 


* / 
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Thus fancaths. Tale-warthy.of tranſlation. bs 
rent- fables ſuceced the deſcription ; and, the. employ- 
ments of the Bleſſed. in heir Fortunate Iſland differ, in 

no: reſpect, from the amuſements of the moſt uncul- 
tivated. inhabitants of: a; mountainous country. The, 
bodies with which the: bard clothes, his departed, heroes. 
have more grace, and are more active, than thoſe they 


peculiar elegance the beauty of the women. After a very 


tranfient viſion of the Nous IsrR, the magician of, 


Skerr returned home i in the fame miraculous manner in 


Which he had been carried acroſs the ocean. But 


though in his own mind he comprehended his aber 
in 
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in ſixteen days, he found every thing changed at his 
return. No trace of his habitation remained; he 
knew not the face of any man. He was even forced, 
ſays the Tale, to make inquiry concerning him- 
ſelf; and tradition had ſcarcely carried down his name 
to the generation who then poſſeſſed the Iſland of 
SxERR, Two complete centuries had paſſed away ſince 
his departure; ſo imperceptible was the er. of time 
in the Rnky of the Celtic run | 


| The depratenl, according to the Tale, eines; in the The fouls of 
midſt of their happineſs a warm affection for their hefe 
country and living friends. They ſometimes viſited "> vis 

the firſt; and by the latter, as the bard expreſſes it, 
they were tranſiently ſeen in the hour of peril, and 
eſpecially on the near approach of death. It was then 
that at midnight the death-devoted, to uſe the words 
of the Tale, were ſuddenly awakened by a ſtrange 
knocking at their gates; it was then that they heard 
the undiſtin& voice of their departed friends calling 
them away to the Noble Iſle *.—* A ſudden joy,” con- 
tinues the Author of the Tale, ruſhed in upon their 
minds; and that pleaſing melancholy, which looks for- 
ward to happineſs in a diſtant land.” Ir is wotthy of 
being remarked, that; though thoſe who died a natural 


death were not excluded from the Celtic Paradiſe, the 


0 8 nocte de fores, ſoque; obſcurs' voce, acciri 8 
romp Goth. lib. iv. | 
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more pleaſant diviſions of the FLATH-INNtS, or NoBLE: 
Is.z, were aſſigned to men who fell in war. 


Cauſe of te The animated deſcriptions which the Druids and, 


denbamoeng Bards gave of FLaTa-INnNis, or the NosuE IsLE, ren- 
cancel. dered the Celtic nations careleſs. about a tranſitory, life 
which muſt terminate in happineſs *®. They threw 
away with indifference the burden when it galled them,, 
and became in ſome meaſure independent of fortune in 
her worſt extreme. They met death in the field with 
cd4dlevation and joy of mind +; they ſought after him 
| with eagerneſs when oppreſſed with diſeaſe, or worn 
out with age f. To the ſame cauſe, and not to a want 
of docility of diſpoſition and temper, we ought to 
aſcribe their ſmall progreſs in the arts of civil life before 
the Phenicians and Greeks, with their commerce, and 
the Romans, with their arms, introduced a taſte for 

| luxury into the bs. arms of the Weſt and North. | 


C Germani mortem contemnunt quia, credunt 1 1 aan 
Cel. Germani contemptu mortis c#teris validiores. Hegeſipp. 
lib. ü. Get cum ſe non mori, fed alis migrare exiſtiment, multo 
paratiores ad ſubeunda pericula. Julian. Cæſar de Trajano. 


.+ Cimbri in acie * a glarioſe et feliciter vita excel. 
ſuri. Valer. Max, lib. ii. 6 | 


4 Nec ſenibus nec ægrotis fas erat vitam producere. Procop, lib. iii. 
Prodiga gens animæ FECT 


Impatiens ævi ſpernit noviſſe ſenectam, 


55 Et fati modus in dextra eſt. Silius Italic. lib. i. 
8 Ie. Conſummatamque ſenectam | 
Non ferro finire pudet. | Sidon. Apoll. v. 43. 
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72 OF THE 15 . 
ANCIENT BRITI an NATIONS. 
Their Chorafter.. | 3 
HE principles of reaſon are Þ nchingrale = Cds of vo. 


themſelves, that were men to form their actions 27 in the 


upon them there would be little diverſity i in the charac- f "atom. 
ter of nations. The ſpeculative opinions of the Brah- 
min on the banks of the Ganges differed not materially 
from thoſe of the Druid on the Rhine ; but there was 
no ſimilarity between the ignorant Indian and the illite- 
rate German, The bulk of mankind deliver them- 
ſelves over to the direction of their paſſions; climate, 
conſtitution of body, mode of education, manner of 
life, and a thouſand circumſtances of leſs importance 
than theſe, give riſe to thoſe peculiarities which diſtin- 
guiſn individuals from one another, and diverſify the 
characters of nations. Without this variety, hiſtory 
would languiſh in the ſameneſs of events; for the 
motives which produce human actions furniſh more 
amuſement in narration than the actions themſelves. 

B b 2 The 
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The An- The Ancient Britiſh Nations, like their Celtic bre- 


tiſh "= thren on the continent, were fierce, paſſionate, and 
23 impetuous; ſudden in reſolution, ſanguine in expec- 
tation, impatient under diſappointment. This watmth 
and vehemence of temper proceeded, according to the 
ancients, from the full habit of their bodies, and the 
abundance of their blood; and theſe circumſtances 
naturally led to a careleſs boldneſs, which threw diſgrace 
on their conduct, when it diſplayed their courage. 
War, which was their chief buſineſs, was their great 
. amuſement, They were in love + with flaughter, and, 
as Cæſar obſerves, barn as it were in the midſt of battle 
and, deproflation f. Public tranquillity by no means 
ſuited their diſpoſition ;. they ſeemed to be of the ſame 
opiniog wich the king of Thrace, who faid, that he 
appeared to himſelf no better than his groom when he 

was not engaged. in war. 


plain, good- With all this violence and fierceneſs of diſ poſition, 


wriche, they were in private life plain and upright in their 
dealings, and far removed from the deceit and dupli- 
city of modern times $, They were always open, 


2 Septenriohales 8 largo fanguine redundantur. Veget. i 
Sub ſeptentrionibus nutriuntur gentes largo ſanguine. Vitruv. vi. 
| 1 Fi. ds f rer H P0yeesT 608, Herodian. lib. iii. 
In bello latrociniisque nati. Cæfar, lib. vi. 
J To; 3 new d οe man, 9 * — xex,wpio Hive re Tay vun 
Azel Tay d x, Tapia. Diod. Sic. Ub, u. 
| ſincere, 
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void of r 3 nd, ET W e 
barbarous, to their enemies, they were kind and com- 
paſſionate to the ſupplicant and unfortunate +. Fickle- gckt, 
neſs and levity were the natural conſequences of their 
warmth of diſpoſition. Men of vivacity, and ſubject 

do paſſion, are, for the moſt part, inconſtant, change- 

able, raſh, curious, credulous, and proud. All the 
branches of the Celtic nation determined ſuddenly UPON precipitate, 
affairs of the greateſt moment, and placed the foun- 
dation of reſolutions of the laſt importance upon uncer- 
tain rumours, and vague re rts F. Their violence in 
ruſhing into new! prejeds could be only equalled by 
their want of perſeverance in any plan. The tide ſel- 
dom ran long in one direction; it was 2 with 
them A rr ebb, or a ternſeſtuigus tow: 


The eariolly . 6 ronturlebly diſtinguiſhed ü _ curious, 
ancient Gauls has come down with their poſterity to 


the preſent times. The Highlanders of North Britain 
are ſo fond of news, that even the pooreſt labourers, 


* Galli homines aperti, minimẽque inſidioſi, qui per virtutem, non 
per dolum dimicare conſueverunt. Cæſar de Bello Afric. Ta 
pot pad” Gxkug. d dmkon ou ανπ,%.tg. Strabo, lib. iii. 

+ Hoſpitibus: boni mitesque ſupplicibus. Pomp. Mela, lib: iii. 


t Rumoribus atque auditionibus Re de ſummis izye rebus com- 
filia ineunt. Cæſar, lib. iv. 


upon 
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upon ſeeing at a great diſtanee a traveller on the road, 
oſten quit their wotk, run tb meet him, and, with 
great earneſtneſo, intra him to tell them ſomething 


concerning the ſtate of public affairs. If he is com- 


municative they accompany him perhaps for many 
miles, and they ſeetn to think themſelves well recom - 
penſed for the time e e loſt ha oy ee 


Which they have received ®;.1 9. ft 
1 ti: bi, Fonimbigb nos tt;r1 AP | 


Our anceſtors were notable beyond 8 To 
receive the ſtranger with cheerfulneſs, to lodge him in 
their, beſt apartments, to treat him with their greateſt 
delicacies, was a law which cuſtom had rendered i invio- 
lable and univerſal +. ., It was not till after he ſignified 
bis deſire of purſuing his journey that they inquired 
about his country and his name ; and they excuſed 
this piece of curiofity i in themſelves by ſaying, that they 
were anxious to know ſome few particulars concerning 
a perſon who had ſo much honoured their habitation 
with bis ee When they ſaw a traveller upon the 


. Eſt; autem 1 Gallicz 8 ut et viatores, etiam invitos, 
conſiſtere cogant, et quod quiſque eorum de quaqua re audierit aut cog- 


noverit, quærant. Cæſar, lib. iv. 
* 


+ Mortalium omnium erga hoſpites humaniſlimi. Procop, de Edi. 
Ub. Wt... ,. , 


Þ Kanouos 0 8 rob Capole i m rag Ewing x jETR T0 Oeimvoy 
ETEpW] dci Tives Us, Tivey £xeuoiy, Diod. Sic. v. 


road 
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road they ran to meet him, and, with: an _carneſtneſs 
that bordered on compulſion, invited him to their 
houſes; and there was often a kind of jealouſy and con- 
tention: between neighbours about the honour of being 
the; firſt who ſhould; entertain the ſtranger. The deci - 
ſion in theſe diſputes was left; to the traveller; and the 
diſappointed perſon uſed to ſay, that God was favour- 
able to him who had the good fortune to be preferred *.. 
At night they never ſhut their gates t, ( leſt the tra- 
veller, ſay, they, ſhould come and be diſappointed, when 


we are aſleep, and not ready to invite or receive him 5. 
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The haughitineſs, | ſelf-conceit, and national pride proud, and 
which the ancients: found among the Celtæ , was not ushty. 


peculiar to that race of men. The vulgar of every coun- 
try have a. high opinion of their on nation. National. 
pride is, at the worſt, an uſeful weakneſs ;. for men who 
think: meanly..of themſelves are ſeldom capable of great. 


Gs. Tor 4 19eos Thos i role xaxobpyous — redehlobe ref ucn hel, 
pos e Tobg Fevons 2 rence; x Oevlpura., Tov yep ird teicaiſas 
Fevodg d τ A. TAp wuTIT; Moria Joi Tag HaTANUT ES Y Mp0; AAA « - 

e / \ / * ” e , / — 5 
Aoug ape \AWvTGL rep Feviag, dig d av Of Fever Cuvaronoulyauo:, eb H 
£7 av0UTs x, OeoPratt; it,. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


— 


+ Celtz januas ædium nunquam claudunt. Agath. lib. i. 


1 Hoſpites violare, fas non putant, qui quaqua de cauſa ad eos vene- 
Tunt, ab injuria prohibent, ſanctosque habent ; iis omnium domus patent, 
victusque communicatur. Cæſar, lib. vi. 


Celtæ magna de ſeipſis ſentiunt. Arrian. Exped. Alex. 
actions. 
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aQtions;,—»T heſe: are: the: moſbſtrikingioutlines of the cha- 
racter of the ancient inhabitants of Britain. To any man 
acquainted with the nature and: genius of the unmixed 
part of the ipoſterity of the Cel, in the northern divi- 
ſion of tke Iſtand che authorities ati the bottom of the 
page are ſuperfluous, Ho will be convinced of the juſt- 
neſs of the deſcription, by the obſervations he himſelf 
has made; and he will be, at the ſame time; ſurpriſed 
to ſee the accufate exacdtneſs, with which the writers of 
Rome cram hn ese pet ec ti emer we 


e Amuſement and Diverfins. 


s 4 4 
| 4 
—_— = 


* , 
Did 
* 


Amuſe- The Brizifh branch of: the Celtæ, like che great bock 


ments of the 


ancient Bri- from which they ſprung, were, almoſt in every thing, on 

wks the extreme. They placed their chief happineſs in the 
moſt perfect inactivity, or in the moſt violent exertions of 
the body. Wedded to the ſtrange opinion, that all 
labour, whether of body or mind, was mean and diſ- 
graceful, they dedicated the whole time that remained 
to them from war and the clas to Harps and a * few 
domeſtic diverſions d. 


conſiſted in To feaſt 8 and to and an bald the firſt 


feaſts 


place in their, amuſements,, Every flight occurrence. was 
ſeized upon with 3 as an excuſe for mene and 


1 ha per otium tranſigunt, dead ſomno. Tacit. Germ. lib. xv. 
public 


3 
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public entertainment. Without the banquet nothing 


important was ever done. The feaſt was, as it were, 


the ſeal which gave validity to public conventions, the 
ſanction which rendered inviolable private friendſhips. 


The name- day of every perſon in a family was kept, 


marriages were celebrated with uncommon feſtivity, and 
funerals ſolemnized with laviſh hoſpitality. The love 
of a reputation for hoſpitality was carried ſo far, that 
the great men in the community often pitched tents and 
built huts on the public road, for the pleaſure of enter- 
taining indiſcriminately all thoſe who paſſed that way +. 
Theſe entertainments have been known to laſt a whole 
year; and the hoſpitable chief, not content with giving 
a general invitation to all the members of the ſtate, placed 
parties of men on the by-roads of the country, to bring 
Nane, by a kind of compul ſion, to his table. 
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The diſhes at thoſe feaſts were not * and and public 


there was little variety in the cookery. Fiſh of various 
kinds, the fleſh of tame animals, wild fowl, and veniſon, 
were ſerved up, as at preſent, in the three modes of 


boiled, broiled, and roaſted f. They abſtained from 


tame fowl : Geeſe, ducks, and hens they only reared 


1 Athenæus, lib. iv. 


} H Tpopy 65's pr prev GAL Yor, xpec 0s r ev VOATL Kal OTH EM 
ebparoy, 1 G. Poſidonius apud Athenæum. Hugin ꝙ du- 
Tav £0 X,p% KEw]as, YEour a up; xa; NN? txoura, &. Diod. Sic. 


lib. V. a | 
C c for 
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entertain- 
ments. 
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for pleaſure g. The utenſils uſed - upon - theſe 6ceafiotis 
were few in number and ſimple in their faſhion; Spits 
_ large earthen pots were the whole furnitute of the 
kitchen; wooden, and ſometimes earthen and pewter 
platters *, that of the table. The gueſts, as to this day 
in France, brought along with them their own knives and 


forks, which hung from the girdle in the ſame ſheath + 


with the dagger, which | is called the Bivoc W. the ancient 


" Boots. | 


T hs ſide- tables of the old 3 were ant Pe 
nd all the ſplendour of modern times. On them 
were only to be Teen drinking cups of various ſizes, and 
in number equal to thoſe who fat at table, One of the 
cups was generally of filver, the reſt of wood, horn ||; 
earth, and ſometimes of ſhell. The better ſort ſat at a 
table in the center of the great hall. Their dependents, 
ar Wk as if on ry formed a wider _ 


5 Cel, lib. v. 


4 Todd e 0s e 45 Melos TepiPipeuow, £07001 dN AN- 


chaos, i epajetvior, 1 preßt. Ka ywp roug N £0 av rag ropa 
rporihei hai, roioũ rouę Exod òͤt d x 0 % c S Rat AEN 


Js. Poſidon. apud Athen. 


T Maxwpiy Eανοαν§ TapaTipvouTivy 6 TI; KONEOKG EV Aa hien eee. 
Idea apud eundem. : | 


1 Cornibus batbari ſeptentrionales potant. Plin. lib. xi. Cornua ab 
tabris argento circumeludunt. Cæſar, lib. vi. | 


and 
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and regaled themſelves, at the ſame time t, on long 
benches very little raiſed from the ground. They were 
waited upon at table by girls and boys not arrived at the 
years of puberty d. When they had done eating, the 
moſt honourable man at the feaſt called for a cup of ale, 
the common drink of the Celtæ, or of wine, after com- 
merce had introduced it among them. He drank, as 
we do at preſent, to the next on his right hand; and 
the ſame cup being filled to the brim to each e 
went round the whole circle. The women were “ not 
only admitted but highly honoured at their entertain- 


ments; they retired, as with us, before the men pro- 
ceded to downright ebriety. | 
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The bends held a conſpicuous place at public enter- Of ſinging, 


wimwents and a great part of the amuſement of our 


anceſtors was derived from their ſongs. They repeated 


their com poſitions in every branch of poetry; the heroic, 


the elegiac, the ludicrous, the ſevere. The words were 
ſet to muſic; the bard recited nothing where the voice 


was not ſuſtained by ſome inſtrument. The harp was 


| Kal. ol pev Tolg Oupeoig 6rhoGepoui]es £% ron 0Fiou TRRES ATW el fs 
GopuPapor ale Y avlmpsy xabyperu xyxhy, rep ei der ouveu- 
wHouvra, Poſid. ubi ſupra, 


os e 8 985 a ve 
Y AizxovouTas ùmο ron VEWTATY te ), GUK ẽxdiſur idαiuα agꝗ 


TE 2g Nνẽ. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


Ductæ in eos conventus auxores. Athen. lib. x. 


„ | appropriated 
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_ dancing, 


duelling, 
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appropriated to · the ſerious; . flute or pi pe accompanied 
the comic and lively. 


That perle of dancing which the Greeks diſtinguiſhed 
by. the name. of Pyrrhic, was an univerſal amuſement 
among the Celtic nations. A number of young men in 
complete armour ruſhed in ſuddenly before the gueſts, 
at a certain period of the warlike muſic, danced with great 
agility, and kept time by ſtriking their ſwords againſt 
their ſhields F. When the ſpectators were, for a ſhort 
time, amuſed with this ſhew, the muſic ſuddenly changed, 
the armed dancers diſappeared with a ſhout of war, and 
a band of young women entered, tripping hand in hand 
to a merry air l. They too, at a certain period of the 


muſic, vaniſhed at once; the young men entered again 
as if engaged i in action, and to the ſound of the accom- 


panying inſtrument exhibited all the incidents of A eat 


| battle“. 


%. 


Neither were the gueſts at Celtic entertainments gra- 
tified with fictitious battles only; the young warriors 
frequently challenged one another to fingle combat to 
ſhew their bravery. The gladiatorial ſpectacles at Rome 
proceeded from this characteriſtical cuſtom of the Barba- 


4 Xenophon. Exped. Cyr. lib. vi. 
[| Mulleres etiam ſaltant, una alteram manu tenentes. Strabo, lib. iii. 


2 Xenophon. Exped. Cyr. lib. vi. 
rians 
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rians of the North of Europe; who, contrary to the 
opinions of all. other nations, placed death itſelf in the 
number of their amuſements . This peculiarity they 
earried to ſuch an extravagant pitch, that a ſtranger, if 
renowned for his valour, thought himſelf diſhonoured 
ſhould his | hoſt negle& to give him an opportunity of 
breaking a e's with ſome brave man among his 
apps | 


The plain for games of + en which Taeitus games of 


found among the Germans, ,was not entirely con- 
fined - to the continent. The ancient Bards have 
tranſmitted. to us, in their ſongs, many proofs that 
dice were not unknown among the Caledonians. 
The Bards, however, do not inform us that the north- 
ern Britons carried their paſſion for gaming fo far as to 
place their liberty, which was more valuable than life 


itſelf in the eyes of tlie elt, ne a ſirigle throw of 
the dye . 
© Mortem pro joco habent. Athen. lib, iv. | 


+ Extrems ac orifiene jadtu, de libertate et de corpore contendunt; 
Tacit. Germ, lib. XXIV. 


Their 
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eee eee man ; hn 8 those 


— — Giticos wants which grow with the progreſs of ſociety. 


—_ by 
the Druids, 


Before property becmes the means of ptecuriag ſenſual 
pleaſure, civil [reſtraints ane ſuperfluous, and -morality 


itſelf an unneceſſary ſtudy. The contempt which the 
Celtic nations ſhewed for death, is a proof that they 


ere not ahkious about the poſſeffion of the cohve- 


niencies of life; and that circuinſtance ſhut up the 
great channel of corruption which Pollutes the human 


mind in an advanced ftage of civility. | We may here 


without impropriety obſerve, that the vices of 'Barba- 
rians Proceed from 6 peu Ger, and their virtues from 


| We, 


2 


The Did, with be esl opinions on volta 


gion, inculcated upon their followers ſome general 
maxims of morality, The reſult of their 1 Inquiries, in 


other branches of Philoſophy 5 their diſcoveries in the 


Way 4 £300; be. 157 f 2g 


nature and properties of matter, "they confined to them 


* 5 & - 


race of men whom they wiſhed to govern throu gh the 
channel of prejudice and ignorance. Darkneſs was 
favourable to the continuance of their power ; and they 
encouraged into a ſettled contempt that diſlike to 

ſcience 


4 


1 
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folence and tl arts of civil : life which the northern 
nations derived from their natural averſion to mental, 
as well as to W labour. dd | 


15 The ine "ry ark 1 our 1 ale owed n 
te to the eee of the Bard *** than to the precepts 188860 


& the Druid. That elevation of ſoul which the firſt 


6 


ired v was more favourable | to virtue than the cold 
yr het of the latter; - for. the mind which entertains 4 


conſcious and di gnified pride feldom harbours vice. 
The influence which the Bards derived from the f in- 


ſtrugion and amuſement with which their: poems fur- 


niſhed their countrymen, raiſed them to equal honours. 
with the Druids themſelves. The reſpect for their 
order was ſo great and uniyetſal, that armies engaged 
in action have been Known to deſiſt from battle when 
the Bards threw themſelves between the lines 8 They 


were held in as much veneration by the enemies of their 
| nation as s by their e and friends; ee for“ as 


1 14444 


Viguere ſtudia laudabilium dottrinarum inchoata Fer Pargos, 
A. Marcell Ub. xv. 


00 wie „ 7 f &v Tok el ma; eicuig, ane ara Tous 1 
{40 pv -XÞ 95 


mobs our HANSE TEbovrau, J Tos peer dou on,, Ou peovoy 06-. 
Hixon, a — 0 r αν,jẽ oN Ade & ev THI arapciſd g co. TAyoiah ory, 


MINOS rr Nee xz Torg Zipeow duerfen x3 Tag Nox. 5 
mpobeCAnueras, eG T0. PT. oUT0 Tpoerbovres ræuoucu aurous, Gf a 
ry . Hypia Kot]ergio ales. Diod. Sic, lib, -v. . 
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an ancient Band expreſſes [hinaſelf, 4 che world is the 


© country, ad mag the relations of gere gende 
te Poet. * V AL 1 049 01) 4 g 


3 4 28 115 


ho The 
Ro The ee of 3 s,  accar qrding, t to. the 
threeclaſſes, ancients, comp reh epded th the religion, the laws, and 


| hiſtory of the Celtic nations. To commit, thoſe p 


| HYY 3499 | 933357 þ 47 * 


ta memory, to repeat t them on fol un occaſions, „ was 


the. great, amuſement and "ſtudy, « | their vacant hours. 
It is high h 7 probable, "though, the obſervation | is not 


made by the writers of Gr and. Rome, that the 


. 


order of the Bards ere divided i into three different 


- N F 7 „ 


claſſes. | The Britiſh, 1939 Iriſh Scots had. their 1 705 


O 10.15 


La ol, or Hy mniſts 2 who reduced the tenets of reli- 
gion into verſe; their fare who comprehended 


If [£8 


the fabulous hiſtory of th cir anceſtors * in a kind of 


unpoetical ſtanza; AP a: Fza-Dan, who ſuog the 
| Praiſes of men who had made a great figure i in war 7 · 
| Fach of theſe claſſes kept its own province entire. 


T hey interfered not in the leaſt with one another ; the 


4 0. Bapdei d cfm 2 momma). Strabo, lib. iv. 


bu Celebrabant carrpinibus antiquis, quod unum d ue memoriæ 
> annalium e Trent Germ: bb. 8 


TS 


+: Bardi quidem fin virorum facts, e compoſita verſibus, 
cum dulcibus lyre modulis cantitarunt. Amm. Marcell. lib. v. | 


Vos quoque, qui fortes animos belloque peremptos 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis vum, F ; 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi, 5 Lucan. lib. i. 


Fer- 


„ 
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Fzx-Laor deſcerided' not into the region! of the SSA 
cur, nor did the Sznacnr riſe to the ſublimity of the 
Fxz-DaN, who derived from his poetical genius his 
_ _- oplyititle. to, che name - of Batd. The hymns off the 
5 0 were loſt by the introduction of a new reli- 
> ; and the an of the Sn AcHy_ expired in their 
aug "duliiefs,” A few of the compoſitions of che 5 Fa 
Fxk-DAN hate triumphed over the ravages of time; — 5 — 
and prove t chat the Bards inculcated the pureſt morals 2p ? 2 
on their couhttymen, and comprehended i in their ſongs. OY 7 
all thoſe virtues which . a man n truly great, | and | 
deſeriedly' renowned. e : an | 1 


. N " 
"$8427 wort 51 l 4 bx ; N g * I; | : = 21 « 
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The ancient Britiſh nations Bebi their poems with CharaQter of 


the ancient 


ſuch rapture and enthuſiaſm, that they formed their Britons 
character and manners upon the model of the virtues 3 of 
which' the Bards recommended in their ſongs. | In an . 
age unacquainted with ſcience men became diſintereſted, 
generous, and noble, as individuals; 3 as a nation they 

were inconſiderable and obſcure in the abſence of thoſe 

civil improvements which alone can render a commu- 


nity, reſpectable and great. A publication which the 
Author of, the Introduction has already given to the 


world eſtabliſhes the juſtneſs of the above obſervation. 
It at-the ſame time ſhews, that the perſonal virtues of 
individuals avail little to perpetuate the fame of an un- 
cultivated nation; and it alſo proves, that no dignity of 
81 . Dd cC.haracter, 
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Subject of 


their poems 
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 charadter,, no greataeſs. of ſoul, can! — le aint 
from the: oblivion which muſt involve: bis-unpoliſhed and: 
illiterate: people. Eingal pafled away: unnoticed in- Cale- 


donia, at: the time that e pe ht n 
of the hiſtorian at Name. Ke; 


To recommend ls in war by the Wren of. 


ancient times *, to encourage the generous feelings of the: 


mind with. panegyric,, ta animate the living to. noble 
deeds. by celebrating the great actions of the dead., 
were not the only ſubjects which employed. the genius 
of the Celtic Bards. They travelled. to the various 


regions of poetry, to the ſentimental, the ludicrous, 


the ſevere, Of the two latter nothing of any antiquity 


remains. The ludicrous is. local and temporary; and 
fatire ceaſes to pleaſe. when. the. follies it reprehende are 
laſt in length. of time. The ſentimental! is peculiar to- 
no age; it ſuits the inherent feelings off the human 
mind.; cor when. clothed. with glowing imagery, and- 
expreſſed in. ſmooth, verſification, it pleaſes the: fancy, 
and adheres to the memory. It is to an union of all 
theſe eircumſtances we owe the preſervation of the- 
greataſt part of the poems of Oſſiaa, which contribute 


Bardi quidem fortia virorum. iNuftrium tu, 1 . 
verſibus, cantitirunt. Amm. Marcell. lib. xv 


+ Celtz hymnorum ſuorum argumentum FTIR viros qui in Prœliis 
Sortiter pugnantes occubuerunt; ZElian, Var; Hiſt lib; xii. 
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to finiſh the picture of our anceſtors,” of which the 
outlines have R W 


Rome. 
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The poets, in ſhort, were the great, the favourite 1 
inſtructors of the ancient Briton, He attended to the 
precept of the Druid with awe; he heard the ſentiment 
of the Bard with rapture. Reſerved, ſevere, and im- 


perious, the firſt, when he enlightened, endeavoured to 75 
enſlave the mind; the latter elevated the ſoul with | 


pleaſure, when he improved it with inſtruction. : 


| Their Perſons, and Women. 


- The inhabitants of modern Europe differ not more perſons of 
in their manners, than in the ſize of their perſons, ** ©*'® 

from thoſe nations who poſſeſſed of old the regions of 

the North and W eſt. The Sarmatic Tartars, who 

moved into the provinces of the Roman empire upon 

its decline, were low of ſtature, a ſquat and ſwarthy 

race of men, The Celtic nations, under whatever cli- 


mate they were placed, were tall, robuſt , and luſty+; z 


» Suat Celtæ proceræ ſtaturæ. Arrian. Exped. Alexandr. 
Pebocrs ſtabant Celtorum figna cohortes, Silius Ital,——0; Li KtAro, 
roi faev TWpaniw e (peers. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


+ Mollia et fluida corpora Gallorum. Tit. Lav. lib. xxxiv. 
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I ing ſuns of Gallicia, was as fair and ar as the Se 
1 man of the northern Europe. fad 
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* 


e Lg enor-, 1, The | atgiehts;; aſtogiſhed! at the- enor nous fire of 

: Ws; Celtz,, pnfleargured : to acconuatꝭ ſor thab 5 
nee Fin. a pbyſicaboyaysl Cum i in ſpeaking of the 
Germans, Attributes hit great Nature fo the große food | 
with which, they were --nourilhied, : tothe continua 
exerciſe which was the; natural attendant an n two 
oecupations of hunting and depredatory war. The 
illuſtrious writer aſęribes it in part to the uninterrupted 
freedom of action they enjoyed in their youth,; to the 
want of all application to ſtudy; and to the conſequent 
abſence of. correction when boys l. l. To all theſe cauſes. 
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„ Tais 9 apf! xabupye ane Diod. Sie. 8 oa et 
candida corpora. Tit. Liv. lib. xxxviii. r 


ö | 7% 2 14 i 1 D. * 
-F Tar 921 40H z Farbod, Diod. Sic. lib. v. j.—Flavis promi, 
R | crinibus. Plin: i —Inde truces flavo e vertice Galli: Claudian. i in 

Rufin. Id. air mee r nn . 


- Arſe a de gente ren 


* 


Ut ſcires quanta ſit tua flava magis. "Martial Epig v 


4 . 


4 Germani truces et cærulei cube Tacit. Germ: li. iv, —Natio 
vehementer cæſiis oculis. Herodot. lib. iv. 2 0 


$ Fulgore nivali corporis Hiſpanus. Silius Ital. lib. xvi. | 


Non multum frumento, ſed maximam partem lacte atque pecore 
Vivunt, * ſunt in venationibus, quæ res et cibi genere, et 
| | N quotidiana 
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e 1 „ g Wes 
” naſe: the Celte, according to Cæſir, owed” that 
immenſe height of body Which roſe. ſo ee over 


do be a variety of ſpecies; Folie are by nature mere pig- 
mies, others of gigantic proportions. No climate; "no 
Change of food- can raiſe the Laplander to the height of 
the German: and ſubject the latter for ages to the in- 
tenſe cold and ſcarcity of food in the arctic cirele, and 
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tthe ſtandardb of other nations. hs es INTE | 
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he will not dwindle into the mean ſtature of the er 
 inhabirgns of Lapland. Kali Ft e, . 


1 . 


Of all the 'branches of the Celtæ, the aheient Britons, The Britiſh. 
the Germans not even excepted, were the greateſt i in the re 
height of their bodies“. They generally exceeded 
ie 25 a foot the alleſt Romans in the days of 


8 extecitatione et-hbertate vitæ (quia a Feen nullo officio aut 
- diſciplina aſſuefacti, nihil omnino contra voluntatem faciant,) et vires 
. et immani corporum magnitudine homines efficit. Cæſar, lib. iv. 


* © N 2 cuhrxic vo. Tov Kearwy £10, Proceriſlimi Celtarum | Þ 
ſunt Britanni. - Strabo, lib. iv.—Caledoniam habitantium magni artus. bs 
Germanicum originem aſſeverant. Tacit. Agric. lib. i ü. ' Enpa6-0y d6.70v fe- 
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their wo- 
men; 


their cha- 


. racter; 


bold. 
their ſhoulders, and their large blue eyes animated their 
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Strabo; and they. roſe beyond dhe Randard of the Gauls, 


whoſe perſons, according to an cxaggerating writer, 
were of more than human ſiae . The women did not 


yield to the men in ſtature, and they almoſt £qualled 
them in ſtrength of body and in vigo ur of mind t. They 
were fair, blooming, and ſtately; u, juſt and full in the 
proportions of their limbs; active, high · ſpirited, and 
Their long yellow * flowed. careleſsly down 


looks into a kind of ferocity leſs apt to kindle love than 
to command reſpect and awe. 


In modern Europe 4 fd Sidious reſpeft is RO TGA 
men, in the ancient they poſſeſſed real conſequence and 
power. They were not then chajned to the diſtaff, or 
confined to 'the trivial cares of domeſtic life. They 
entered into the active ſcenes of public affairs, and, with 


a a maſculine ſpirit, ſhared the dangers and fatigues of the 


field with their huſbands and friends. 
not their countrymen in the hour of peril 
rors and complaints; they animated them to action with 
Exhortation, and confirmed their valour with examples 


They unmanned 
with vain ter- 


eedois” avrimadag yap nuts eidopey ev Puppy, T dera ru 1 Ure- 
fi D Yer h, ᷓ. . + Strabo, Ab. iv. . | 


I Gallis infubribus corpora plus quam humana erant. Florus, lib. ii 


＋ Ai & neee ro KAM, ö lord Tor peyideo: Taper jo 0 olg 
avoparw tow, a, Os Tal; anxar; erapihnc, Mulieres Celtarum non 


proceritate -tantum * viros æquiparant, 1 animi quoque viribus illos 
æmulantur. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
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of perſonal courage ||. Routed armies have been known 
to tum ta the charge at their intreaty, battles have 


been gained: by their timely interpoſitibn Strangers to 
the acquirſcing diſpoſition of other women, they ſcorned 


to ſürvive the: defeat of their friends; they ſnatched the 
triumph ofl victory from. the hand of the enemy, and 


reſeued: themſelves: from flavery by a voluntary death r. 
Inſtead of ſoothing the untraQable. minds. of their huſ- 
bands into conceſſions that- might procure ſafety, they 


encouraged them to loſe their lives rather than . li- 


r and . 


of the Celtie women gave them more influence 


over our anceflory thars our modern beauties derive from 
all their elegant timidity and delicacy of manners. The 


moſt unpoliſhed Germans; avcording! to Tacitus, thought 
that ſomething divine dwelt in. female minds : Women: 


25 


Mulieres in preelium proficiſcentes milites, paſſis manibus implora- 


bart, nee {© i ſervitutem Romanis-craderent.. Cefar,. lib, i. 


Memoria proditum eſt, quaſdam acies inclinatas jam et labantes, a 
fœminis reſtitutas, conſtantia præcum et objectu pectorum, et monſtrata 
oominus Taptivithte: | Tacit. Gerin Ib. -vitic- 


4. Conjuges Cimbrorem ea re non impetrati a Mario, laqueis, nocte 


proxima, ſpiritum eripuerunt. Valer. Max. lib. vi, Mutuis concidere: | 


(Cimbrorum conjuges) vulneribus. Florus, lib. ii. 


Were. 


The picture we have drawn will not probably pleaſe their amazs 
the refined ideas' of the preſent- times. But the high dne. 
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Obſerva-. - Some late writers ha ben the enormous ſize and 
N corpulence of the Babes of ancient Europe to their 
9 uſe of beer, the uniyerſal beverage of all the branches of 
the Celtic nations. Had the obſervation been Juſt, "the 
preſent e ſhould e exceed | theſe. fathers. in Aztine'; 3 


; 5 ant tl aides. 
76 #4 | ö 
+ Ineſſe dais n Ca FT et providum putant nec aut 


conſilia earum 5 aut repeat negligunt. Tacit. Germ. lib. vüi. 
A n n $$ 
55, Nidimus ſub Divo * F 1 ol elle, gu apud ple ly. 
loco habitam, Sed et olim Aurinia [2: compliites' Alias v nefati ſunt, 
non adulatione, nec tanquam f Ficerent Bei 5,” Tac Germ! II: VI 

' e entern Hate 

has |"Solirum quidem nude denise acbitpa wn teſtahatur. 
Lil. Knn⸗ „nb. xiv. Ned ue enim ſexum in i imperiis diſcetnunt, Nacit. 
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but this is far from: being the caſe, that they fall ſhort 


of the modern Germans, and are ſcarce ſuperior, in that 
reſpect, to the French, who, from poſſeſſing the grape, 
| have. for! ages diſcontinued the drinking of beer. To 


ſtrengthen the argument, it may be here gbſerved, that 


the inhabitants of London, who uſe beer the moſt, are 
af a ſmaller ſize than thoſe who live leſs luxuriouſly i in 
bother parts of the kingdom. To ſolve the difficulty we 

muſt have recourſe to a n already made; that the 
| Sarmatæ, who, upon the decline of the Romans, ad- 


vanced into the regions of the Weſt, were a very different | 


race of men from the Celtæ, and that they ſent down 


their low fize, with their blood, to the preſent inhabi- 


tants of Europe, who are, in a great meaſure, their poſte- 
oF Te 


The great Rature of the ancient Britons may, in bas Effects of 


climate on 


 rlegree, be aſcribed to the humidity of the climate under 


favours the extraordinary growth. of vegetables, may 


| + The general uſe of ſpirits, which has much prevailed of late in Eu- 
rope, may have contributed to leſſen the ſize of the preſent race. Diſtilled 
- liquors certainly check the growth of the human body; neither is wine 
itlelf favourable. This much is certain, that the inhabitants of the 
mountains of Scotland have fallen ſhort of the ſtature and robuſt habit 
of body of their anceſtors, within the laſt century, during which they 


have been acquainted with the ſtill. Ale was their common and fa - 5 


vourite beverage from all antiquity. 
E e N contribute 


the ſize of 


which they lived. The fame temperature of air which the men, 
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and beauty 
of their wo- 


men. 
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contribute to increaſe the ſize of the human body, where 
it is not checked by that mode of life and hard labour 


which civil improvements have introduced into modern 


Europe. T he inhabitants of cloudy regions and ſwampy 


countries, even at this day, exceed in ſtature thoſe who 
live under a ſerene ſky and on a dry and light foil. 
The Germans who poſſeſs the fens between the Scheld 
and the Elbe riſe beyond the ſtandard of the inhabitants 


of the Upper Germany, and the Engliſh of the moraſſes 


of Lincoln exceed in ſize the inhabitants of the downs 
of Hampſhire, 


But whatever effect the humidity of the air had on the 
ſtature of the northern Celtæ, it certainly contributed 
to that whiteneſs of ſkin by which they were ſo remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhed. The beauty of their women *, thoſe 
ruddy and florid complexions which glow in the deferip- 
tions of the ancients F, may, in ſome meafure, be aſ- 
cribed to that moiſt atmoſphere which till clothes our 
fields with a kind of 'perpetual green. But the ſuperior 
charms of the Celtic women, as they were general among 
all the nations of ancient Europe deſcended from the ſame 
ſtock, muſt, like the ſtature of the men, have proceeded 


from their being a different race from the Sarmatæ, who 


* Tuvaias exec eg. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


＋ KenTol x 8Y206 yu/Ginag, Celtæ pulcherrimas habent 


uxores. Athen. lib. xiii. 7 


carried 
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moboig on by2ubontni ove en mο⁰ον,m-i [tvt did 77 
gehe In gortuptad [ghdGity, in chei daliſoluttl abſtinence 
rom rally venefy, Mhich a , vidtumbs kind of projudiee 
eftabliſhed;into an inviolable lan among the Celtic na- 

tons? maſt; have conduced! to;the-immenſerfize: of the: 

bodies. To have any commerce with women beſcre the 

age gf, twenty, was one of the moſt diſgraceful and un- 


pardonable of All. crimes 4. Virgins Were never b gtven 
away in matrimony till their twentieth year ꝗ and thüs 


the young couple, coming together in full maturity and 
vigour, e their own n ſtrength and ſize to their 


children l. . * 3} pate oft) 10 * af! 
Ant AI) , x 5 { Li N 2 4 

Oy ail ife.. Ve 
H„e eee Mol bydr 


denen gbd misfortune, if there i is any miſ⸗ Obſerva- 

fartudie inlche want of impdrtance with poſterity, to be 

ſeen diſtinctlij by foreigners before either time or aotiderit 

had ꝑoliſbad tllem out of their natuial rutleneſs ald bat- 
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{| Sera juvenum Venus, e6que inexhauſta pubertas. Nec virgines feſ. 
tinantur; eademque juvemaj fimilis proctritas, pares, ae miſcentur: 


. eoferunkc Tacits Gem 10s 135 | 
5 . barity. 
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barity. Nations who have the advantage of being the 
recorders of their own actions cover the beginnings of 
their hiſtory with ſplendid fictions, or place them in the 
ſhade to heighten the features of their more authentic 


fame. The light which the Romans threw upon the 
northern nations, in cheir uncultivated ſtate, by reſcuing 


their manners from oblivion, has taken away from their 


renown, Men accultomed to the luxuries of advanced 
ſociety look with a kind of contempt on the inconve- 
niencies of rude life. This confideration has induced the 
Author of the Introduction to confine, within narrow 
bounds, his obſervations on the manners of the ancient 
Britiſh nations ; for where the road lies throu gh a barren 
country the) journey ou ght to bo ſhort. 


When the Scythian Nomades firſt ions known to 
the Greeks they neither ſowed nor reaped ; they derived 


their ſybliſtence from the fruits which the earth naturally 


produced, from the chace, and the milk and fleſh of 


their flocks and herds . The Gauls were the faſt branch 


of the Celtæ who applied themſelves to agriculture ; and 
that earlieſt and rudeſt of all arts had ſcarce paffed the 


Rhine, when Cæſar diſplayed in "Germany the Roman 


2 Herodot. lib, vi. Nomades non ſunt aratores,. 8 hade 
4 Herodot. lib. iv. a | 
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Eagle |). The Britons were probably before the Ger- 
mans, in point of time, in the cultivation of their lands, 
Their vicinity to Gaul enabled them to import its arts; 
and their ſoil and climate was more favourable to agricul- 
ture than the cold regions beyond the Rhine; yet, in the 
days of Strabo, many of the inhabitants of Britain were 
ſtrangers to the uſe of the plough . In the infancy of 
agticulture oats and barley were the only grains known 
in the north of Europe . The firſt they parched before 
the fire ? and ground in hand- mills, as ſome: of the 
Scots and r and of ne 
sf made their favourite eee beer | 
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The art 1 0 an inebriating * "a corn $ Intoxicating 
was known among all the branches of the Celtz, before — 


the 


U Grant agriculture: | non- ſtudent majorque pars victus eorum, in 
lacte et caſeo et carne conſiſtit. Cæſar, lib. iv. 


. Quidam Britannorum hortos colendi et aliarum partum n 


prorſus ignari ſunt. Sttabo, lib. iv. at 1 


+ Avenam Germania Populi ſerunt. Plin. lib. xviti.—Axaz T4; 76 
vp % enen 1; x5 Tivourw. Dion. Caſſ. lib. xlix. 


+ Non ad panem conficiendum ſed ad torrendum. Herodot. lib. iv. 


— et Occidentis populis ſua ebrietas, fruge madida. Plin. lib. xiv. 
>—— The ancient Celtic nations were acquainted with the method of hak- 
wg bread with yeaſt. Galliz et Hin frumento in potum reſoluto, 
quibus 


5 Ligures utuntur potu hordeaceo; xpib;vou oH. Strabo, lib. iv. 


Houſehold 
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the Greeks amd Romnams extended their information to 
the regions of ithe Weſt. As the method of brewing 
this intoxicating liquid tas not the peculiar invention 
eee eee eee e eee 
The German appellation is ſtill retained in the Engliſh 
word Beer; and the LN, or Lev an: of the Scots and 
Iriſh is ſtill famous in the rhimes of their ancient bards. 
Beer however was not -the/ſole beverage of the ancient 
Britons; their Zychus, or Water diluted with honey U. 
was in much requeſt; and they ſeem, with other north- 
ern nations, to haye known a, method of extracting a 


kind of cyder from wild: apples ?. When the Romans 
extended their arms to this ſide of the Alps the uſe of 


wine was introduced among the Celtic nations. The 
Germans, rude as they were in the days of Tacitus, were 
well acquainted with the juice of the grape; and we 
may conclude, from a parity of reaſon, that the Britons 
were not ſtrangers to wine at the firſt ſettlement of the 
Romans! in their country. 


The bouſchold furniture- of:thei-Biitors 8 2 
ſplendid nor convenient. The heſt accommodated lay 


quibus diximus generihus, ſpuma i ita concrets, pro fermento utuntur, qua 
de cauſa levior illis quam ceteris panis eſt. Plin. lib, xviii. 


* 


. . . Obe es riſaari xofrxedo as rc xa T6 pubs erde. 
Diod. Sic lib. v. | 

Hic longas notes ducunt et poeula læti 36124268 a. | 

Fermento et acidis imitantur vitea ſorbis. Virg. 


On 
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on flock beds or on the ſkins of wild beaſts i prend oniftraw, 
ruſhes, or heath; and their nhairs and tables were falhioned 


in having a ſeparate table, when they ate in priate for 
each perſon in the family + ; at their public entertain- 


Hihts, they fed butone-tableforegch rank of thel people 


this; as. z'Britiſh euſtoem to modern times. > (The:veftels 
__ cit anceſtorb were earvediont of wood o made 
1% Their drinking euße were] as hal been al- 


though ſome more magnificent that others were bend 
of goblet of Giver). 3612 en q:44 6.28 (. nr 71 1 t 
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men have ſuppoſed, from the teſtimony. of the ancients. 
Their peculiar elo of: ithtöwing away their tooſe gar- 
ments in We act er as opinion, that lome of 


firſt appeared i in hiſtory they were but very "High e co- 


| vered: "the preatelt'p part of the body was left bare; and 
the Perhans wer 8 ie firſt who adopted” the womit 


+ Apud Germanos ſeparate Gngulis ſedes et ſua cuique:menſa.; Tacit. 
Germ. 14 xxl, * ; 

— 13135 20". K* de do "x n: * a. of 5 i 
bY Ex extem materia ia (fel ) * patinæ. Nonnullis patinarum loco, 
canittra nge vitilibüs content eee libs iv. 


115 1509 42111 17. 


5 Vinum poculis care ac ligneis. Digd, Sic. , 0 EN 
j Eſt videre apud Germanos argentea vaſa. Tacit, Germ. lib. v. 


a 1 


wann . long 


with the ax. The ancient Germans: were!,not,peculiar - 
invited: Thie 61d-batds have tranſinitted che memory of 


= obſerved; originally either of fell er- of hörn 5, 
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"The Celtz were — clothed 1 ſome learned Clothing 
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long ſtole of the Baft, |. In the various regians of Europe, 
they uſed for clothing the materials in which the country 
moſt excelled ; but the faſhion of wo was 
eee ee iE dale ven 
iin ailduq 01: e 

of the in the n ——— et, s 
_ ber coverings were made of the ſkins.of heaſts * ; Ia 
Germany they-vſed linen, eſpeeially the women, who ſome- 

tines wote printed: garments t and oſten long robes of 
white. The Gaule, like the medesn French, delighted in 
tendeted thei — — and ſilver 

lace l. In Spain, as at preſent, the wook was extremely 

N fine * Wa ; the Bun of the er. a, was of 
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— angers; fir vnde Hyperion 
Georg i.— L gerunt ferarum pelles. Tacit. Germ. Ib. xv. 


+ Fceminæ ſwpius lineis amiſtibus yelatizur,/ cosque — variant. 


Tacit. Germ. hb, xvii.— Fœminæ 88 Cimbrorum, albo Vn 
| carbafinis ſupparis. Strabo, lib. vii. 
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Jodarolt adele, 2 avatupiog, rande Paas E en 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


8 Lana corum afyers. Strabo, lib, v. 


Ul Tas erbargs ae © ene L lib. iv. 
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* Nux 22 ze ee Tay Kosak — — Hiſpaniz). 2 . > ena 
rig £54 ro xarnoug, Strabo further oberves, that ſuch was the reputation 
of Spaniſh wool, that a talent was frequently the ou of a ram when ſold 
to other nations. Strabo, lib, iii. | | 
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{lighter texture, and more elegant than that of the 


Gauls. The inhabitants of Britain uſed woollen cloth- 
ing ; neither were they ſtrangers to the manufaQuring 


of linen. 


The — garments + which the natives Their make 
of the mountains of Scotland have brought down © 
to the preſent times, were- the univerſal taſte among all 
the branches of the Celtic nation. The Sagum of the 
old Gauls and ' Spaniards was no other than the Scottiſh 
PLA of various colours; the Braccæ, from which 

a part of Gaul took its name, were the Highland 
Trouſe, and the ſame with that worn by the Germans; 
- which being ſtrait and cloſe to the ſkin, exhibited the 
ſhape of the limbs 1. The ancient Britons, like the 
Germans, wore a cloſe jacket of party-coloured cloth, 
which generally reached no further than the waiſtband 
of the Trouſe. This jacket had a half ſleeve, which 
came down to the elbow ®. The vulgar wore a kind of 


half-boot and ſhoe in one, made of raw hides, and laced 


I Verſicolori veſte. Livius, lib. vii. 


4 Locupletiſſimi Germanorum veſte dſtinguuntur ſtrictà ſingulos 
artus exprimente. Tacit. Germ. xvii. | 


'* Veſtis alta, ſtricta, verſicolor, vix appropinquans poplitibus (this 
| ſeems to be the jacket and felibeg in one, worn by the Scots of the 
mountains) manicæ ſola brachiorum principia velanteg. Sidon. Apol. 


lib. iv. 
NY | | faſt 
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faſt before with ſmall thongs “: the RO the!chet- 
ter fort of people were of tanned leather $. unt 


bus Hes Ne of the women was ſtill more finals 0 


women. 


that of the men. It conſiſted of a jacket without any 
ſleeves, and a petticoat which reached down a little 
below the knee. Their boſoms were expoſed to view, 
and their arms were bare T. Upon public occaſions 

they uſed likewiſe a party- coloured Sagum or PLaip of 
iner texture than that worn by the men; and women 
of condition and rank hung a, chain of gold, by way 
of ornament, about the neck f. In; ſummer their 
jackets and petticoats were of linen ſtained with purple: 
In winter they were of wool, ſtriped with different 
colon. Printed linens ſeem to be of Celtic invention. 


= Pedes perone cg. le aduſque; vinciebantur. Sidon. Apoll. 
lib. iv. b Gen | 4 


8 The Tera Carti of the northern Scots. 


* 


+ Nec alius fexminis quam viris habits, vih, quod femine bre Unis 
attictdus velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque veſtitũs ſuperi- 
oris, in manicas non extendunt nudæ brachia et acertas. ſed et proxima 
pars pectoris. . Tacit. Germ. lib. xvii. | i TTLODUTYY 1 


t . g 0 rat. rv © 1 7 h Te allen cad MI) 
Eavberdirw ouray Ach r* Say xabciro, x, Fpenlov  pweyas | ypurouy 


£0per* xa T6 TaAperoizihou evexexoATd]a y. Wee aal ee, 
| wes. Dion, Caſſ. lib. Ixii. | 
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The Spaniſh ladies, in the days of Strabo, wore linen 
robes ſtained with the figures of various flowers $, | 

Though the Celtic nations had a particular averſion Peg of the 
to the changing of the faſhion of their clothes, they — thn 
became early. luxurious and expenſive in the article of 
dreſs. The apparel of the Gauls and Spaniards eſpe- 
cially was extremely magnificent. When, they wore 
linen it was ſtamped or painted „with a variety of 
figures in different colours; and their woollen clothes 
were variagated, according to Strabo, with gold +. 

The Germans themſelves as early as the beginning of the 
third century ſtreaked their garments with filver ; and 


we may conclude that the ancient Britons were not 


behind the Germans in their love of finery and ſhow f. 


The Celtæ were not only neat in their dreſo, they Their neat- 
were alſo cleanly in their perſons. © The character of — 
dirtineſs, which we annex to the Barbarians of ancient 
Europe, came from the Eaſt with thoſe wild nations ö 
who overturned the empire of the Weſt. The Sarmatz, 
who were the anceſtors of the greater part of the 
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8 Hiſpanorum mulieres floridis veſtibus (a £o990:) utuntur. 
Strabo, lib. ML. 


Ko Hiſpani linteis pretextis purpura, runicis, candori miro o fulgentibus 
conſtiterant. Livius, lib. xxii. 


+ Kai rag kite Barro Goodies x) xpvooragos, Strabo, lib. iv. 
Auro virgatæ veſtes. Sil. Ital. lib. iv. 


4 Germani Chlamydes argento variegatas geſtant. Herod. lib. iii. 
| . preſent 
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t inhabitants of Europe, were dirty to a proverb g. 
The Celtic nations were peculiarly fond of cleanlineſs: 
They bathed. regularly every day || in the monthg of 
winter, as well as in the. heat of ſummer; and they 
carried their love of neatneſs ſo far, that, according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in all the provinces of ancient 
Gaul, not one man or woman, even the pooreſt, was to 
be ſeen with patched or mended clothes. The fame 
writer gives a ſtriking contraſt to the Chic neatneſs i in 
the naſtineſs of the Sarmatz +, whoſe dirty 'and Tagged 
poſterity croud, at this day, the ſtreets of the moſt opu- 
lent cities in Europe. The cleanlineſs of modern nations 
proceeds from luxury, and is not general; ; it was the 


the reſult of nature among the Celtz, and was univer- 
fal. Beggary and ap are of * improvements of 
Nr 3 no Jon 22989 5 — [© 
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8 1 Sordes Sarmatarum. ENS Germ. abr Res 


I Statim & 7 layantur.., Ti acit. Germ. xxii—Germani, lacks 
| bissel lavangur | in fluminibus. _ Calar, lib. iv. 


* 


* Terſi pari Ailigenci cuncti et ow nec in craQtibus ills poterit 
; aliquis videri, vel fœmina, licet perquam r ut alibi i fruſti ſqualere 
pannorum. Ammian. Marcell. ꝶx .f. 


Nec aka Hunnis domeſtica veſtis, alia forenſis, fed ſeinel obſoleti 
coloris tunica collo inſerta, non ante deponitur, aut mutatur, quam 
diuturna carie in N delluxerit, defruſtata. Amm. Marcell. 
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| Their Houſes, Navigation, and Commerce. 


Czſar obſerves, that in Britain, which at his arrival 1 * 


ſwarmed with an infinite number of inhabitants, the 
houſes differed little in the architecture from thoſe of 
the Gauls . The walls were conſtructed of boards or 
of hurdles +; the latter of which were plaſtered. over 
with different ſorts of clay of various colours, red, blue, 
yellow, and white, Which made a ſplendid appearance 
where diſtance prevented the mean neſs of the material 
from offending the eye k. They were of a circular - 
form, the roof roſe in a kind of cone to a great height, 
and was covered with ſtraw 9. In the center of theſe 
halls, which were of great ſize, there was ſupported 
on four pillars of wood a kind of wattled funnel, 
which, being plaſtered with clay, ſerved the purpoſe 
of a chimney, and carried the ſmoke through the 
conical point of the roof. This tube, which was 
YOu: wide below, ſerved in part to light the hall. 


+ 17 
4 a in Britannia eſt oben dn: e oa ædi- 
ficia, ere Gallic confi milia. Cæſar, lib. Po... 


T Tobe 7 5 01X0UG £% . Xs Yigg xxo 22 DoXoudeic,, 
dopo Toa H as. Strabo, lib. iv. | 


- 4 Quadam loca diligentius -Ulicnant, terra ita pura et ex plendente ut 
—— ac liniamenta colorum 1 imitetur. Tacit. Germ. 


J Caſe, more Gallico Steamentis erant tectæ. Caeſar, lib; v. 


The 


— 
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Stone and 
brick 
known, 
but little 
uſed, 
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The ſleeping apartments, which were divided from the 
great hall by partitions of planks, or of hurdles plaſtered 


ee were lighted with ſmall windows. 


5, 1063108! D 1 EHnbe , Matti - 13k Kun 1 

Stone buildings were very rare, and though brick and 
tile- were not_ abſolutely unknown, they were little 
| uled. It is probable after the Britons began to drop 


" 
Sis S$ 


the old Celtic; cuſtom. of an annual diviſion of their 


lands, chat ſome of their chiefs and petty kings had 


more convenient habitations than \thoſe we have above 


deſcribed, © The political motives which the Germans 
advanced for a frequent change of habitation either 


exiſted not. at all, or were not ſo powerful i in Britain as 
they were upon the continent. When men ſettle in 
fixed abodes for any conſiderable period of time, the 


conveniencies of life gradually grow up among them, 
and they become objects of depredation to their leſs 
cultivated neighbours. Motives of ſafety from ſudden 
incurſions would certainly have ſuggeſted to the more 
poliſhed Britons of the South the idea of building with 
brick and ſtone even before the Romans introduced 


both Wen them with ther Aft 1 arts. 


2 \% 1 


The vulgar The inferior fort” of obpte, as cli6y For to this 


lived in huts. 


day in Mo mountains of Scotland, lived in mean 


1 Al Nur A 7 Tag &uror; 7 Huben © g Wav, Herodian. 
lib. vii. 


6 | huts : 
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buts 5: the walls of theſe huts were of ſod, and their 
roofs covered with a light kind of turf, which frequently 
Rood out for twenty years together againſt the injuries of 
the weather. This ruſtic kind of architecture remained 
in Italy in the days of Virgil H; for the clowns of Mantua 
and Cremona lived ip the turf cabins of their Celtic an- 
ceſtors, at a time when Auguſtus boaſted of TO 
ecnrertatl the nick eden of Rome into ande. | 


3 
10 Britain, as in Gaul and Germany, the inhabit- Situation of 


ants built their houſes in copſes of wood *, to ſhade - 
them from the heat of the ſummer, and to cover them 
from the violence of the winter winds. Naturally fond 
of cleanlineſs, they always fixed their reſidence on the 
banks of ſome brook or river into which they plunged 
10 morning as ſoon as chen ro roſe en fleep +. | 


The Britons had * any group of houſes built i in They had: 

Lig no towns. 
one place, which could deſerye the name of a town , 
when, Cæſar firſt arrived in Britain. Like the ancient 
Germans, they avoided to build in continued 1 rows to: 


* 8 Ey x d:arwoc:;, Dion. Caſſ. lib. xxxix. 
1 Congeſtum ceſpite culmen. Virg. Ecl. i. 
1 Circumdata ſunt ſylva domicilia Gallorum qui vitandæ æſtus cauſi,, 
phramque ſylvarum ac fluminum petunt propinquitates. Cæſar, lib. vi. 
+ Statim è ſomno lavantur. Tacit. Germ. lib. xxii. 
1 ſhun 
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Their navi- 
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ſhun the accidents of fire. Thick woods fenced round 
with a foſs and wall obtained, among the Britons, the 
name of a town 8. This peculiar cuſtom gave its origin 
to the word Barr, by which a town is invariably diſtin- 
guiſhed in the Gaelic language; it being derived from 
Bu Al, literally a fence or fold. It is not improbable 
but, even in the days of Cæſar, there might be ſome in- 
conſiderable number of contiguous houſes on the banks 
of navigable rivers, and on the ſhores of convenient har- 
bours. The commerce, which, even in thoſe days, was 
carried on in the ports of Britain, preſuppoſes, in ſome 
meaſure, the exiſtence of "villages. 


The navigation of the ancient Britiſh nations was del. 
picable, if compared with the improvements of modern 
times. They, however, ventured into the ocean in ſmall 
craft of rude conſtruction, which they managed with 
great dexterity ||, The keels and kelſons of their 
long-boats, for their veſſels deſerved not the name of 
ſhips, were formed of ſlight materials: The hull was 


= made of wicker covered with raw hides *, Each end of 


the 


Oppidum Britanni vocant, quum filvas ee vallo qu * 
muniverunt. Cæſar, lib. v. 


Etiam nunc in Britannico oceano naves vitiles { corio circumfute kunt. 
Plin. lib. vii. | | wy 


* Carinz primum et ſtatumina ex levi materia fiebant, reliquum corpus 
navium viminibus contextum coriis intægibatur, cujus generis eum uſus 


e docuerat. Cæſar, Bel. DES OS + 
Mare 
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the veſſel terminated in a ſharp beak, and it was rowed 
indiſcriminately either way +. They uſed oars t for the 
moſt part, though they were not unacquainted with the 
ſail; and they ſkimmed along the water with amazing 
facility and expedition. The ſize of thoſe veſſels muſt 
have been greater than is generally ſuppoſed, for the 
Saxon auxiliaries of Vortigern tranſported themſelves in 
three of them from Germany to Britain. As, to uſe a 
naval , phraſe, they could live in any ſea, it is probable 
that ſome of thoſe boats were accommodated with flight 
decks. 


The inhabitants of the north of Europe, it is highly 
probable, ſailed, in a very early period, in veſſels of a 
larger fize and better conſtruction than thoſe we have al- 
ready deſcribed. The Suiones or ancient Scandinavians 
had their fleets in the days of Tacitus q; and before the 
time of the elder Pliny, the northern nations not only 
ventured into the tempeſtuous ſeas of Norway but even 


paſſed over into Thule, which the learned ſuppoſe to be the 


Mare quod inter Britanniam et Hiberniam interluit, navigant vimineis 
alveis, quos circumdant ambitione tergorum bubulorum. Solin. xxv. 


+ Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 


4 *Epeooovre; Fr? VAUTEANOY at wdvoy, Procop. lib. iv. 


= 


Suionum civitates, in ipſo oceano, claſſibus valent. Tacit. Germ, 
xlvi, 


G g ſame 
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| ſame with the modern Iceland J. Theſe voyages could not 


Their fo- 
reign and 
domeſtic 
trade; 


have been performed in open boats nor in hulls of wicker 
covered with raw hides. The art of ſhip-building, though 


perhaps in its rudeſt ſtate, was known in the North when 
the firſt feeble light of hiſtory roſe on its nations. Men 


who failed to Thule could ſcarcely be inacquainted with 
Britain; and had the inhabitants of the latter neglected 
an art which their maritime ſituation muſt have naturally 
ſuggeſted to them, they muſt have certainly adopted it 
from the Scandinavians. Rivers, narrow arms of the ſea, 
even the Britiſh and Iriſh channels might be navigated 
in open fkifts by the inhabitants of the weſtern ſhores of 
Britain, but thoſe on the German ocean may be ſu ppoſed 
to have known as much of navigation as the natives of 
the oppoſite continent. 


The ancient Britiſh nations carried on ſome degree of 
foreign commerce, and exported commodities and manu- 
ſactures . The Ifle of Wight ſeems to have been their 
chief mart. The tin, which Cornwall produced in great 
abundance, aſter being ſmelted into bars or cubes was 
carried thither, and exported afterwards to the neareſt 
coaft of Gaul; from which it was ſent by land-carriage to 


Sunt qui et alias prodant, Scandiam, Dumnam, Bergos maximamque 

omnium Nerigon; ex qua in Thulen navigetur. Plin, lib. iv. 
* Ardlunbrreg 0 tle agpuydnuy Sub eng xofeig uc tg Two vio mp" 
He jo T1; Bper]avirg ovopaopcuny Ge Iain. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
' the 
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the mouth of the Rhone, and from thence conveyed by 
the Liguſtic ſea into Italy +. Their next great commo- 
dity was raw hides; and, after the Romans had ſettled in 
the Iſland, corn, Their manufactures for foreign mar- 
kets conſiſted, in the reign of Auguſtus, of bridles, glaſs, 
and earthen ware, veſſels made of a kind of a mixed metal, 
and other coarſe articles, upon which the Romans raiſed 
conſiderable duties in the ports of Gaul t. The exiſtence 
of. a mercantile intercourſe with fc oreigners implies a de- 
gree of internal commerce. The ancient Britons, who 
ventured their ſmall craft on the ocean, may be reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed to have converted the convenience, which 
their rivers afforded for water-carriage, to the purpoſes 
of domeſtic trade. 
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Their land- carriage was performed, as at preſent, by ind Fol 


the means of carts and waggons, long before the Ro- 
mans introduced the conveniencies & of life with their 
government. That they went in chariots to war is uni- 
verſally known *: that they uſed them for the conve- 


+ Irtinere pedeſtri per Galliam ad oſtia Rhodani deportant. Diod. Sic. 
lib. V. 


} Tabræ d egi exePavrrive tam x, Tepiouxtvic, da TKEUN, Kats 
#ANGg parog Toro, Strabo, lib. iv. 
$ Diod. Sic. lib, v. 
* Britanni dimicant non equitatu modo aut pedite verum et Bigis et 
curribus. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 
G g 2 nience 


riage and 
Chariots, 
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nience of travelling, as we do our poſt-chaiſes, is equally 
certain *®. Some of thoſe vehicles were more expenſive 
than the tawdry equipages of modern times; for the 


chariots in which their petty kings Tonga in battle were 
E of ſolid ſilver 95 


E Taig odorepcus xydrra. ewapion. | 15 itineribus utuntur Bigis. 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


+ Nil tam conſpi picuum in miumphis! quam rex ple Bituitus, diſcolo- 
ribus armis, argenteoque carpento, qualis pugnaverat. Florus, lib, iii. 
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Refleftions on the Origin of Government. 


OCIET Y:; 1s of greater antiquity than government. Rice and 
Civil regulations confeſs, in their own origin, the . W 
pre-exiſtence of public crimes. Mankind, like other ani- 
mals, herded originally together through mere inſtinct; 
and they deceive themſelves who think that communities 
were formed under a preconcerted ſyſtem of policy. 
Man, in his rudeſt ſtate, being deſtitute of property, 
neither fears nor meets with injuſtice: He poſſeſſes no- 
thing which his own arm cannot defend, before the love 
of the conveniencies of life has overcome his neighbour's 
natural propenſity to juſtice. In the progreſs of ſociety 
individuals poliſh one another, as it were, by colliſion. 
The fruits of the ingenuity of one is adopted and im- 
proved by another: New inventions ſtart up in every 
quarter, and are loſt in none: Luxury grows with the 
increaſe of the arts of civil life, rapacity treads cloſe on 
its heels; and then, for the firſt time, the check of law 
| and: 
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and regulation becomes neceſſary to the welfare, if not 
to the very being of the community. 


'Oiiginof The popular form of government is more ancient than 
_monn®®Y- monarchy. The patriarchal authority from which ſome 
writers deduce the latter, is too much circumſcribed in 
degree and time to be the fountain from which monarchy 
flows. The power which a parent has over his children 
cannot be tranſmitted to his fon. He derives it from 
nature, and it dies with himſelf. Regal government is a 
civil inſtitution, which in various countries owes its com- 
mencement to various cauſes. It generally takes its riſe 
from a kind of uſurpation; and, whatever theoriſts in po- 
litics may ſay, there were originally no ſtipulations made 
between the tyrant and the people. Length of time 
eſtabliſhes into a kind of right what, at the beginning, 
was an act of injuſtice; and the acquieſcence of the 


people conſtitutes into a moral duty that obedience which 
was at firſt the effect of fear. 


Popular go- The W of monarchical government has eſta- 
=> blifhed with many an opinion of 3 its ſuperior antiquity. 
The infancy of ſociety, like that of man, muſt be awed, 

2 ſay they, into good behaviour by the fear of obvious 
puniſhment. The ſlow movements of popular govern- 

ments command no reſpect, and impreſs no fears; and 

therefore men naturally place the power of the ſtate 


where 
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where it can be exerted with moſt expedition and preci- 


fron. They who argue in this manner are little ac- 


quainted with the character of barbarous times. In the 


firſt ſtage of ſociety there is no inequality between indi- 


viduals: a man's mind muſt be opened with civilization 
before he will acquieſce in an opinion of his own inferio- 
rity, The Barbarian knows no perſon better than him 
ſelf, and he ſubmits to the dictates of none; deriving, 
in fact, from the vigour and independence of his own- 


mind, that liberty which we owe to an accidental conſti- 
tution of government. 
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Though monarchy, for the moſt. part, begins in the Monarchy 


beg ins 1n 


midſt of tumult and war, the very exiſtence of regal force, and is 


power preſuppoſes a conſiderable degree of civility in the 


juſtice, which prudence dictates in the firſt periods of mo- 
narchy, contribute to reconcile the minds of the n 
to the government of one. 


In 


ſupported by 
influence. 


community. The authority which the leader of a na- 
tion may acquire from perſonal merit in battle will die 
away in peace, unleſs the machine is kept in motion by 
the continued impulſe of inflaence ; and this influence, 
which is the foundation, if not the origin, of kingly 
government, is only to be obtained by having ſomething 
to beſtow upon abettors and dependents. A few being 
gained, through the channel of intereſt, the many are 
overawed into ſubmiſſion z and that lenity and impartial: 
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nature of 
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In the early infancy of a ſtate, the only laws that 


the popular ſubſiſt in the community are the opinions and preju- 


form of go-. 
vernment. 


dices of the people. Before property is well eſtabliſhed, 
the catalogue of crimes is very ſuccinct; and the 
puniſhments annexed to each are neither ſevere nor in- 
flicted with preciſion. The people have not yet 
delegated their authority to a few; and the power that 
remains in the hands of aui ſeldom exerts itſelf 
with vigour. The ſociety is kept together more by 
habit, and the abſence of vice, than by any thing which 


deſerves the name of government. The people, who 
have the whole power in their hands, convene only 


when they are to carry war into an enemy's country, 
or to defend their own. T hey conſult together” but on 
the external affairs of the community ; its internal con- 
cerns are left to the opinions of individuals. This ab- 
ſence of all regulation may be called the moſt ancient 
form of government; and it may be diſtinguiſhed by 


the title of a popular government, as the opinions of 


the people in general are the only checks uren the 


crimes and irregularities of individuals. 


Firm of the Ancient Britiſh Government, 


The Ancient Britiſh Nations, like the reſt of the 
inbabitants of the North of Europe, were extremely 
fond 


GOVERNMENT. 


maintain itſelf without ſubordination, they had their 


judges, their princes, and kings, the power of thoſe 


dignified perſons was very much circumſcribed d. In the 


midft of barbarity they formed as juſt hotions of liberty 


as other free nations have done in the moſt? cultivated 


times. They were convinced, that they not only had 


a right to elect their magiſtrates ||, but alſo to preſcribe 


thoſe laws by *which they choſe to be governed. The 
actions of 45 individual were cognizable by the BR RHON 


or phy al the judge himſelf was accountable 5 his con- 
| the gente! afferably” of. the people *. _ 1 2955 | 


421 1 


4 


2 The — in general were woch nhalt on the love of li- 


article of public freedom, that they affirmed it was the 
natural property of animals as well as of men T. Their 
love of liberty was one of the reaſons they gave for 
their averſion to induſtry and the accumulation of pro- 
perty' 3% for he that wiſhes to be erz faid the Scy- 


one 1 ti GED Nh 9 2 
8 Nec regibus infinita aut libera . Tacit. Germ, 


|| Eliguntur in iiſdem conciliis et "ge qui n per pagos, vicos- 
que reddunt. Tacit; Germ. xii. 1: 


Coeunt omnes certis diebus. 


Tacit. xi. 


+ Libertatem natura, mutis etiam 1 datam, Civilis apud 
Tacit, Hiſt; lib. iv. 


H h thians, 


berty. 
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fond and very tenacious of their political freedom, Their en- 

' . 9 7 89 # . 2 1 chuſiaſt 
Though, from a conviction that civil ſociety cannot 


Ic 


1 
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119214 

Their The Sepirtment of the prince was Nee in war; 
Wah 1 he ſunk into an equality with others, Inſtead 
of conſidering his will and pleaſure as a living law, 
they paid him no Obedience but what he derived from 
their opinion of his merit . They ſeemed to conſider 
the chief magiſtrate, even after his authority had ex- 
tetuled itſelf e nes of tranquillity, to be only the 
Swafdian of thoſe cuſtoms which bocupied the place of 
laws; -Theie- kings had nô public revenue and they 
ſtood in need of none when the ſubject attended them 
in war at his On expetce;; if indeed the equipping of 
an ancient Briton 'fordepredatory expeditislivrequired any 


expence at All. O, Smit Ho Hwa ne : Earfobs 


2 
— 


4 Nikilparar qued, amittere mesa Juſtin. hi... o, * 


” Nec aliud ſibi reliquum Hy renere K 


l n ednet 3 
8 Tacit. Ann, lib, ii * 
Spi Alus ar: * 419d api A οοαανt 


Reges auctoritate ſuadendi magis quam jubendi poteſtate. Tacit. 
Germ, 


L | 4 i 
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It is certain that the ancient Britons, like their Their gene- 

brethren on the continent, had their general aſſemblies — 
of the people, in which all affairs of public concern 

were decided by the plurality of voices“. In the ſmall 

ſtates into which they were ſubdivided, it was not im- 

poſſible for the majority of thoſe of perfect age to con- 

vene upon important occaſions. Their reſolutions muſt, 

in the nature of things, have been tumultuary and 

precipitate. They met principally for the purpoſe of 

making war, and they ruſhed with little deliberation 

into a ſtate which they naturally loved. Domeſtic 

affairs were ſeldom the ſubject of debate; for a people, 

before the eſtabliſhment of landed property and a con- 

ſiderable degree of commerce, can ſcarcely be ſaid to have 

any domeſtic affairs. | 


The greateſt improvements in politics riſe from very origin of 
fimple and rude beginnings. When the ſtate became unt 
extenſive and populous, it was impoſſible for all its 
members to convene in general aſſembly. The expe- 
dient of delegation was obvious, and was naturally 


adopted; and length of time poliſhed into what is 


* Anpoxparolrrai wre πννeig. Statu populari plurimum reguntur, 
Dion. Caſſ. de Caledoniis, lib. Ixxvi.——Coeunt certis diebus. Tacit. 
Germ, De majoribus omnes. Id. Antiquitus unum quotannis 
principem, itemque belli ducem multitudo diligebat. Strabo de Gallis, 
lib. iv. | 

H h 2 called 
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called a convention of the ſtates the democratical meet- 


from the interruptions and confuſions incident to the 
aſſemblies of the populace, found leiſure to determine 
upon domeſtic as well as foreign matters; arid this was 


by the name of laws.—In the darkneſs which involves 
MW our remoteſt anceſtors, it is impoſſible to trace their go- 
vernment through all its departments with preciſion. 


The abſence of thoſe vices which exiſt only in polit e 


fociety was probably the chief cauſe of the domeſtic tran- 
quillity + which they enjoyed. Crimes, to uſe at _ 
a paradox and a metaphor, are the parents of civil regu= 


lations; and neceſſity, which is faid to have no law, 
is the ſource of all law. 


Their Fuflice. 


Man by na- Man is by nature juſt. The love of pleaſure, and 
ture jul. the conveniences of civil life, warp his ſoul in ad- 
vanced ſociety from the principles of rectitude and 
impartiality. The Celto-Scythians are repreſented by 
the ancients as the moſt juſt and equitable of men. 
The unbiaſſed feelings of a mind uncorrupted by ſel- 
fiſh paſſions ſupply the place of civil regulation, and 
are even better than the coercive power of laws. The 
ſecurity derived from the innate n of men is 


+ Diod. Sic. de 5 lib. v. 


6 more 


ings of the Celtic nations. The delegates being freed 


| the ſource of thoſe civil regulations which we diſtinguiſh 


: 
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mere ꝑleaſing than that which —— CER O <7 2 
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ſl 
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angionibbough; the paradox is of, Fs 3 Aci 
W& Ma) yegture to affirm, th that th dat Fe h ho hay e the he belt 
laws akin; peed. eber nh 5 1775 01 10 39TY0! 5; * 
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fe open ſim Lat and integrity it KF the” afllient! Simplicity. 


{34 1120 An and integri- 


Briton A with 47 approbation | of + thoſe WE were ty of the 
ö 2 | 
mel heir foes ; and they yielded not to the Celtæ on Britons 


04. Fit f Fo N 
the cont inent in io, cir ideas and praQice of Jallice 
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between man and man. The ffranger,, tlie traveller, 


and the merchant, were ſecure in their” perſons and 
nun 4 Tr 1d 
property, not by the ſeverity of legal'p 115 uniſtments, but 


from the natural propenſity of. the. People to Bie 
Theft and robbery within the territory of the commu- 


nity; were reckoned unpardonable crimes; beyond the: 
limits of. the Hate, they took the name. of depredatory 


8 2 nnr 
war, and were covered with bonour, and renown * 255 


1101 * N. , 
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214 Plus (Bud Celtas) boni mores vient, quam alibi bout leges. 
Tacit! Germ! xvlii. | If 26751 \þ 1#" 4 1 N. 


td 741 
j 1111 
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"4! Jaſtiria gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus . . quippe divitiarum 
cupido ceſti ubi et uſus. Juſtin, lib. i. Juſtiſimi hominum quia 
communia ; habent. bona. Nicol. Damaſc,, apud Stob. S. lib. xxxvii. 
8 diftinguiſhed or juſtice were the Celtæ, that Agathias ys, 
Fihvas ædiütm nunquath/ cizudunt, Lib. nm 992 1 


Pr * Pllbocitita nulla Hibent infüliam- Ju; extra fines cujuſque civitatls. 
fiunt. Cæſar, lib. vi. 


191 To. 19 
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; confined to 
their domeſ- 


ceſtors we muſt confine our applauſe to their conduct at 
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In commending the juſtice and integrity of our an- 


home. To take every advantaye of an enemy was one 
of their invariable maxims ; and to carry devaſtation 


. and death into the territory of- their neighbours upon 


every flight occaſion was, inſtead of being thought diſ- 


honourable, attended with. fame. Though they did not, 
like the American Indians, excuſe their cruelties by an 
averſion to war, for, on the contrary, it was the amuſe- 
ment and buſineſs of their lives, they frequently com- 
mitted barbarities which can admit of little apology. 
To alleviate the weight of this reflection it ought to be 
obſerved, that the oppreſſions of the Romans, in the firſt 
period of their government in Britain, were ſufficient to 
raiſe a ſpirit of implacable revenge in minds leſs iraſcible 
and haughty than thoſe of the ancient Britiſh Nations. 
Neither were the Celtz, in any one of their branches, 


very tenacious of the faith of treaties ; their fickle diſ- 


Faithful in 


the ſervice 
of foreign- 
_ 


polition, and ardent love of liberty, rendered them 
careleſs in their obſervation of conditions impoſed upon 
them in their misfortunes T. 

| Notwithſtanding this defect in their public faith, 
they boaſted frequently, and with juſtice, of the in- 


+ Gallica in fæderibus inconſtantia. Polyb. lib. ji. Fzdifraga 


gens. Sid. Apoll. lib. vi. 5 


violable 


GOVERNMENT. 


violable ſincerity of their profeſſions 8. Their fidelity 
and attachment to the foreign princes whom they 
ſerved in war were without bounds, and beyond 
example. It muſt however be confeſſed, that gratitude 
for favours received had a greater influence upon their 
conduct in this reſpec, than a regard for the virtues of 
the perſon whoſe arms they bore. A Nero t, a Vitel- 
lius, a | Caracalla, were equally loved, and ſerved with 
as much attachment as an Antonine, by the Celtic Ger- 
mans; and the Britons, when they obeyed the Romans, 
made no diſtinction between a lawful prince and an 
uſurper.—The ancient Britiſh Nations were <quitable, 
juſt, open, and ſincere, in private life; in their public 
tranſactions, like their Celtic neighbours on the continent, 
they were ſometimes treacherous and cruel. The pale 
of their own dominions comprehended almoſt all their 
ay qualities ; they carried no virtue, except valour, 
into the territory of their enemies. 


There was a ſpecies of theocracy among the Celtæ, Their ap- 


as well as among the old Jews. Though they had fed. 
magiſtrates and courts of juſtice, there was an authority 
faperior to both, to which, in doubtful caſes, they 
appealed, When either the queſtion of right, or mat- 

F Nullos mortalium armis aut fide. ante illos eſſe. Tacit. Ann. 
lib. xiii. 


I Sueton. Neron, xxxiv. 
| ter. 
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ter of fact, was not perfectly clear, the parties decided 

the ſuit by the ſword ®, Fven witneſſes, when they 
did not agree i in their teſtimonies, were often obliged to 
ſettle the difference in their evidence by ſingle combat. 
The deciſion of arms was reckoned more unerring than 
that of the magiſtrate: The appeal was to providence, 
and the judgment was that of God. To ſuch a pitch of 
extravagance was this peculiar cuſtom carried, that the 
candidates for public offices in the community, when their 
merit appeared to be equal, truſted their reſpective preten- 
ſions to the deciſion of the ſword . Recleſiaſtical dignities 
have been acquired in the ſame barbarous way; and the 


chief Druid himſelf ſometimes owed his elevation more 


to his dexterity in fingle combat with his rivals, than to 
the ſuperior ſanQlity of his own character $1 


* Rigido jus dicitur enſe. Ovid. Triſt. lib. l copia 
armis HE Tacit, Ann. lib. xiii. um controverſias invicem 


habent, arma ſumunt, et tanquam aperto marte congredĩiuntur; et pu- 


tantur juſtiora dicere, qui adverſarium inn. * * ap. 
gn. lib. vin. | 1 . 


+ Corbis et Orfica patrueles fratres, de principatu civitatis . 
tes, ferro ſe certaturos profeſſi ſunt, Livius, lib. xxviil.. | 


] 1 en etiam de principatu Druidæ armis contendunt 
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General ene 


ArloNs are not ſo tenacious of their cuſtoms Nations te 
and manners as they are of their aborigin original 8 
tongues, The firſt may gradually vaniſh in the grow- uhu 
ing improvements of civil life ; the latter can only 
be buried in the ſame grave with the people them- 
ſelves. Conqueſt may confine the bounds of a language; 
commerce may corrupt it; new inventions, by intro- 
ducing new words, may throw the old into diſuſe; a 
change in the mode of thinking may alter the idiom: 
but the extirpation of thoſe who ſpeak any original 
tongue is the only means, by which it can be entirely 
deſtroyed, even where letters have been al together un- 
known. It retires from ſucceſsful invaſion into rocks 
and deſarts; it ſubſiſts with the remains of a people; 7 
even mountains and rivers in part retain it when the 
the people are no more. 


1 That 
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The Latin That the Romans eſtabliſhed their own language, in 


ther of the the regions of the Weſt and North which ſubmitted 


f 
f dance, be. to their arms, is a poſitiom which the learned ſearce ever 


doubted, and which the reſt of the world ſtill impli- 
citly believe. The Latin has been conſidered as the 
fountain from which the Italian, French, and Spaniſh, 
derive their origin; and it muſt be confeſled, that, in a 
confined degree, the opinion is extremely juſt. It is how- 
ever certain, that this mark of their own greatneſs, which 
the Romans ſeem to have left in the conquered provinces, 
proceeded more from the reputation of their literature 
than from the power of their arms. The illuſtrious 
nation had too much ſenſe to endeavour to impoſe their 

own language upon the conquered ; and, had they even 
| departed from their uſval-political prudence on that head, 
it is ſcarcely credible, that they could have ſucceeded in 
the attempt. All other conquering nations, to whom hiſ- | 
tory extends its information, failed in their endeavours of 
the ſame kind. The victors have often adopted the 
tongue of the vanquiſhed ; but the vaſſals have fearce 
ever been known to drop — own language for that of 
their lords. 


—ü— Arabs who conquered Perſia ths Perſians who 
clara = ſubdued India, the Tartars who extended their empire 
over China, the Turks who reign in Greece and its 


Iſles, have not been able to eftabliſh their own lan- 
| | guage 


LANGUAGE. 


guage in their conqueſts. The ſervants of the court, the 
attendants of the prince, the poſterity of the victors, in 
general, may retain the tongue of their original country; 
but the bulk of the people will alſo retain that which 
deſcended to them from their fathers. The Romans 
themſelves could never extend the Latin to the Provinces 
of the Eaſt; on the contrary, the language of their 
Greek vaſſals prevailed, at laſt, over their own. The 
obſtinate defpotiſm of William the Conqueror, and the 
perſeverance of thoſe Norman and French princes who 
ſucceeded him in the throne of England, could not force 
the language of France on the Engliſh nation; and the 
Lombards and Franks loſt their own Sarmatic dialect in 
the tongues of Italy and Gaul. The cauſe is as obvious 
as the fact is true. The number of the conquerors bore 


no proportion to the vanquiſhed ; and, in the article of 
language, the majority always prevails, 
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The conneaion, between the Latin and the languages Cauſe of the 
of Spain, France, and modern Italy, muſt be traced to <29n<<ion 


of the 
another ſource than the government of Rome. The I kee. 


nations who inhabited thoſe extenſive regions originally, Latin Latin, 
and whoſe poſterity ſtill, in a great degree, poſſeſs them, 
were, in fact, the ſame people with the Romans. 
Thoſe Gael, who in Italy went under the name of Um- 
bri, were partly the anceſtors of the Banditti who ſettled 
with Romulus on the banks of the Tiber, The Romans, 


Iiz in 


The Celtic 
once the 
univerſal 
language in 
Europe. 
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in their own averſion to commerce, vindicate, in part, 
their Celtic origin againſt their pretended deſcent from 
the Greeks of Magna Græcia, who were in ſome mea- 
ſure a commercial people. Some of their own writers 
join iſſue with us in this opinion. Their language, 
though tinctured with Helleniſms, is radically different 
from the Greek; and we ſhall, in a ſubſequent ſection, 
have occaſion to ſhew, that the primitives of the Latin 
tongue differ not materially from the language of a branch 
of the Celtæ, to whom neither the literature nor the 


nN of Nam ever —— themſelves. 


| A bee in the e of Jifferent nations is, woof 
itſelf, ſufficient to eſtabliſh the certainty of their common 
origin. Were all the hiſtorical monuments of the Eng- 
liſh and Germans, by ſome accident, loſt, the identity of 
the radical words common to the language of both, would 


convince mankind that one of thoſe nations muſt have 


originally migrated from the other. When the Romans 
_ _ "threw the firſt light on the immenſe track of country 
u dich they diſtinguiſhed by the name of Celtica, the ſame 


language as well as the ſame manners prevailed over the 
whole. The Æſtiones, who inhabited Pruſſia and the 
banks of the Viſtula, ſpoke nearly the ſame dialect with tlie 
ancient Britiſh nations“; ; and the Baftarne and Scaar 


3 Dextero Suerici maris litore Eftioram gentes 3 — ms ritus 


unn — lingua Britannica proprior. Tacit. Germ. xlv. 


who 
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who lived on the Danube, differed not much in their 
language from the Eſtiones T. The Britons, in the 
days of Tacitus, ſpoke a dialect of the Celtic little dif- 
ferent from that of Gaul ; the Gothini of Sileſia re- 
tained the marks of their Gallic origin in their tongue F. 
The inhabitants of Spain, if we except the Iberians, 
were Gauls or Celtz, and muſt of courſe have ſpoken 
a dialect of the language of Gaul ||; and the Gallo-Græci 
of the leſſer Aſia, being in. ſome meaſure the deſcend- 
ants of the Baſtarnæ and Scordiſci, muſt have retained 
a part, at leaſt, of the tongue of their anceſtors “. 
From the pillars of Hercules to the mouth 'of the Da- 
nube, from the Helleſpont almoſt to the Baltic, one lan- 
guage, though in a great variety of dialects, prevailed ; 
and, from that circumſtance, ſhould no other proof be 
produced, we may conchude, that all the nations who 
poſſeſſed that immenſe extent of country ſprung origi- 
nally from one and the ſame ſource. 


It is more natural to ſuppoſe that the Latin owes, in Te Latin 


; . 222 | =D deſcended 
part, its origin to one of the dialects of the great and ended 


part. 
+ Scordiſci Galli. Strabo, lib. vii. Baſtarnæ Scordiſcis lingua et 


moribus æquales. Livius, lib. xl. 
+ Sermo haud multum diverſus. Tacit. Agric. xi. 
9 Gothinos Gallica lingua coarguit. Tacit. Germ. xliii. 
I Galli occidua Europe uſque ad Gades incolunt. Strabo, lib. ii. 
e Juſtin, a. 
. 1i 3 general 
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general tongue which pervaded ancient Europe, than 
that it was formed by a few vagabonds who aſſembled 
together, {or ſelf-defence, on the ſhores of the Tiber. 
Some viſionary pedants have been known to attempt the 
creation of a new language; illiterate men have always 
contented themſelves with that which has been tranſ- 
mitted to them by their anceſtors. In the progreſs of 
ſociety, in the growth of inventions, a language is po- 
liſhed in its phraſes, and enriched in the number of its 


words; but its firſt rude elements remain in its primi- 


tives, and ſerve to point out the fountain from which it 
originally flowed. 


The Language f Ancient Britain. 


Time, which effectuates a change in every dung has 
a peculiar influence on language. In the leſs poliſhed 
periods of ſociety it grows gradually with advancing civi- 
lization; and, like thoſe who ſpeak it, it becomes cor- 
rupted through improvement. When literature and phi- 
loſophy arrive at their height, for even theſe, like all 


human inventions, have their bounds, men of genius, as 


it were, arreſt language in its progreſs, and ſecure, by 


| their writings, its permaneney to future ages. They 


put their ſeals upon it, and fend it down to poſterity in 


a kind of independence on accident. Before the eſta- 


bliſhment of literature, or where it is imperfectly known, 


Ep language, 


LANGUAGE. 


language, having no ſtandard by which it can be fixed, 
fluctuates with the changing manners of the ſociety; and 
the longer it runs down through time, it departs the fur- 
ther from its primitive ſimplicity. 
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To this circumſtance, and not to a difference of ori- 1 
verſity o 


gin, we muſt aſcribe that diverſity of dialects which dialeds. 


Julius Cæſar found in Gaul. The Aquitani * were not 
underſtood by the Belge, nor could the Celt, at the foot 


of the Alps, hold any converſation with the Gaul at the 
mouths of the Rhine; yet no writer has ever affirmed that 


all Gaul was not poſſeſſed by one and the ſame people, 
though divided into ſeparate ftates. The truth is, the 
identity of languages does not conſiſt in their being mu- 
tually underſtood by the nations who ſpeak them, but 
in the ſimilarity diſcernible between the names of things 


which are common to all countries, and to every ſtage of 


ſociety f. The Doric of Syracuſe was not intelligible at 
Miletus; the Dutch can hold no diſcourſe with the Sile- 
fians ; yet the Sicilian and Ionian were Greeks; and one 
and the ſame nation poſſeſs the upper and lower Ger- 


many. 


* Os *Axoviravo; dH Tov Taxarneci Suh noſe YAuT]av, 
Strabo, lib. iv. | 


+ Strabo ſays, that the nations of Gaul differed very little from one 
another in point of language. Ilaparadt]ti Ei Tri; yAWT]aIG piXpav.. 
Strabo, lib. iv. 

We 
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We have, in a preceding ſection, obſerved that Gaul 
and the lower Germany had ſent colonies into Britain, 
at three different periods, before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans in the Iſland. The poſterity of theſe muſt have dif- 
fered conſiderably from one another in point of language: 
The Gael, who ſtill exiſt in North-Britain and Ireland, 


| paſſed from the continent before the arts of civil life had 


made any great progreſs in Gaul ; and, in ſome meaſure, 
retain the unimproved language of their anceſtors. The 
ſecond colony were the poſterity of thoſe Gauls, who, 
being anciently ſettled beyond . the Rhine, returned into 
the regions of the South, under the name of Cimbri. 
The Cumri of Wales are their deſcendents ;. and they 


_ preſerve, in their tongue, a tincture of the Sarmatic of 


the Eaſt and North. The Britiſh Belgæ ſpoke that dia- 


le& of the language of Gaul which till ſubſiſts among 
their. poſterity in lower Britanny, The three dialects 
which we have juſt mentioned, have been thought by 
many learned writers to be the only genuine remains of 
the ancient Celtic; and others have added to theſe the 
language of the mountaineers of Aſturias and Gallicia. 
Some have even gone ſo far as to affirm that theſe four 
languages are reciprocally underſtood by the Scots, Iriſh, 

and Welſh, the inhabitants of Britanny, and the One 
who border on the Bay of Biſcay. 


The 


7 
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The opinion is not juſt : The Biſcayan has not even Obferva- 
4 moſt diſtant connection with the Celtic; the other Biſon, : 


Armorican, 


languages derive, it is certain, their origin from one wap, ee. 
| ſource: they agree in many radical words, but their 
idioms are different. The. Welſhman is as ignorant of 
the Gaelic as the Spaniard of Arragon is of the diale& of 
Dauphiny; and the Scot knows na more of the language 
of Britanny, than the inhabitant of Palermo does of the 
tongue of Portugal. In vain have the learned had recourſe 
to the rude dialects of the Celtic, which remain in Bri- 
tanny and Wales, to form upon them ſome idea of that 
language. What they ſought after with ſo much eager- 
neſs abroad, was every day in their hands at home. The 
language of the Romans ſprung originally in part from the 
Celtic ſtock; and the French, Italians, and Spaniards 
| ſpeak, in ſome meaſure, to this day, the tongue of their 
Celtic anceſtors. To render the firſt part of the poſition 
probable, 1 is to prove the latter beyond the Owe 4 reply. 


D Latin and Gailic dune | 
The Gallic Umbri * „and their poſterity, the Tuſcans Orizin of 


and Sabins f, were in poſſeſſion of a great part of the tag 


* Bocchus abſolvit Gallorum veterum propaginem Umbros eſe. 
Solin. viii. Umbros veterum Gallorum propaginem eſſe Marcus Anto- 1 
nius refert. Servius in Eneid. xii. 


+ Zenodotus Træzenius qui Umbronim hiſtoriam conſcripſit narrat 
Sabinos-pro Umbris appellatos. Dionyſ. Halic, Iib. ii. 


K k ' lower 
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lower Italy before the foundation of Rome was laid. 
Theſe were the fame with the Aborigines, whoſe pecu- 
liar and rude manner of life bore teſtimony of their 
Celtic origin, When the Greeks, from their poſſeſſion 
of the arts which they had received from Phœnicia and 
Egypt, began to multiply their numbers in Peloponneſus 
and the Iflands of the Archipelago, they ſent abroad 
colonies who ſettled on the ſhore of the lower Italy, 
and carried on ſome commerce in its ports. Out of 
the vagabonds of theſe two very different ſets of men 
Romulus collected the founders of Rome. The mixed 
manners, and the mixed language of the Romans, 
prove their double origin, and furniſh a kind of demon- 
ſtration that the illuſtrious nation derived their blood 
from the Celtz, as well as * the Greeks of Magna 
Græcia . 


They de- The Latin derives many of its roots and primitive 
rived in part | | 


their lan- words from the Greek; it alſo draws ſome from 
guage from 


the Celtæ. the ancient Celtic. The Scots of Caledonia were never 
ſubdued by the Romans; and they had little connection 
with that illuſtrious people. The Roman language 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have penetrated where neither the 


ox vereſimile barbarici etiam generis reliquias nonnullas e vicinis et 
priſcis incolis cum Græcis ſe conjunxiſſe. Dionyſ. Halic. lib. ii. Be 
that as it will, the Sabins were received into the city of Rome under 
Titus Tatius ; and the Sabins were Umbri, and the Umbri Gael. 


literature 


literature nor the arms of Rome ever entered; yet there 
is a wonderful ſimilarity, if not a perfect identity, be- 
tween many primitives in the Gaelic, and others that 
correſpond with them exactly in the Latin tongue. This 
circumſtance ſeems to demonſtrate, that the Gallic 
Umbri of Italy, who were partly the anceſtors of the 
Romans, and the Gael of Caledonia, who were the 
ſole anceſtors of the ancient Scots, ſwarmed originally 
from the ſame hive. 


To prove the poſition by exam ple a ſhort catalogue Latin com- 


of correſponding words is ſubjoined in alphabetical the Gatlic 
order: or —— 
nian ongue. 

Latin Gaelic 

Ac Aer Air 

Es Eris Eris * Braſs 

A _ An Age 

Agnus Uan A Lamb 

Altus 3 High 

Amnis Amhon A River 


Ancilla Bancilla 5 A Servant Maid 


* Lhud's Arche, Britan. 


4 Pronounced Avon. 
$ From Ban, or Bean, woman; and Cilla, pronounced Killa, ſer- 
vant. It is obſervable that the C of the Latin is pronounced invariably 
like K in the Gatlic language; which is a kind of proof that the Romans 
pronounced it in the ſame way : for inſtance, the Latin Cera, (wax) 1s 
pronounced Ke in the Galic, though it is always written C#r. 


K k 2 Anguilla 
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Anguilla A Ghellac 
Anima Anim 
Aqua Oicha 
Aquila Acuil 
Arca ö Arc 
Argentum Arged 
Arma % Ann 
» Aſo = Ar 
Aurum Gr | 
Betula Beth 
Bos - GR Fat 
Bulga Bolg 
Bufo Buaf 
Caballus Cabul 
Cæcus | Caocha 
Canis Cana 
Cantor Cainter 
| Candela Caindel 
Cannabis  Cannab 
Carus Cara 
Caritas Caritas 
Caſeus Caiſe 
Capra Cabhar 
Cathedra Cathoir 
Catus Catta 


Lhud's Archæ. Britan. 


An Eel 


The Soul 


Water 
Eagle 
A Cheſt 
Silver 
Arms N 


To plough 


Gold 
A Birch Tree 
A Cow 


A Budget 
A Toad 


A Sorry Horſe 


—_ 
A Whelp or Puppy 


A finger 


Candle 
Hemp 
Dear 


- Friendſhip 


Cheeſe 
A Goat 


A Chair | 


Cat 


Cella 
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Cella Cealla A Cell 


Centum + Ceed An Hundred 

Cera Cer Wax 
Cingulum Cingul®* A Belt | WER 
Chorda - Corda | A String 

Cicur © Ciocair Tame 

Circulus Circul A Circle 

Columba Colum A Dove 

Cortex Cort Bark 

Creta =O” Creadh = = Chalk 

Cruor | Cru Blood 

Culex Culac A Fly 

Culter Cultair OCoulter of a Plough 
Cuneus 2 Ceuna A Wedge 
Currus Carru f A Chariot 

Cura r 

Decem Dec Ten 

Dexter v a: Right 

Dies © Dit Day 

Deus Dia Sod 

Domus * rbb A Houle 


$ Or WM pronounced. Kent. 


* Cingul, Smt Kingul, Ggnifies literally any ching that is 
wrapped round the waiſt, 


+ From Gar: rurning round; in alluſon to the wheels, 


E As in Di-Luan, Monday. 


14 
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Duo 
Durus 
Equus 
Fagus 

Fiebris 
Floccus 
Frater 

. Fulmen 
Fundus 


Gallus 

5 Gladius 
Hora 
Haſta 


Hordeum 


Lacus 
Latro 
Ligo 
Linum 
Lorica 
Luna 


Do 
Dur 

, Fach 

Faiga 

Fieabras I, 


Floccas 
Vrather 


| Folmhein|| 
» Ken , 


Caollach 


Claidhea 
K 7197: 


al 


, 4 } 


Two 


Hard 
A Horſe 


A Beech Tree 


KN 
A Lock of Wool 


Brother 


A Thunder Bolt 
Ground 


Robber 125 


A Mattock 


5 "Lint 
2 5 Coat of Mail 


8 Prom Fea, a vein; and nay a erally a HUG pull, 
A Literally dae fre. ALD 
From Lader, ſtrong ; z in n alluſion to the * uſed _ robbers. 
# Luan is literally the full moon, from Lan, full. 80 


' Mala 


Mala 


+ Mor, greatneſs emphatically. 


Meil 
Manus Main 
Mare Moir x 
Mater Mather 
Miatutinus Mattin 8 
Mille Mile 
* Monna 
Noich 
Noif 
| Oicean || 
Eola 
Ochto 
OuS. 
Ceather 
Cuinc 
Ri , 
Sericum Serie 
Sex Se 
Septem Secht 
Sol Solus 
Sonus Suain 


* 


The Jaw Bo 
The Hand 


Mother 


Early 

A Thouſand 
A Mountain. 
Night 

Nine 


Ocean. 
Swan- 
Eight 
Egg 
Four 
Five 
King 
Silk 

Six 
Seven 


Light or the Sun 


A Sound 


$ Matiin, literally good or precious light. 


Pronounced Aitean, or Aigen 


Tellus 
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Telus | f Tah J, E 
Taurus 452 Taru © 10 A Bull 
Terra 12 hf Tir. 15d012M Earth” 1 td 
Tres . viii Pr. nab Tb 

Taube? A Tu uli Thou 
Tumulus 4 Tum gnno2h A Hillock | 
Turba _ - , Turba . A Multitude 
Undecim ⁊ĩ Hiin-dee _ Eleven 
Viginti _ Fighnt | Twenty _ 
„ |: 3 Gus... - 


4 


This catalogue ght be extended to a ben greater 
length, but nothing can be more tedious and unenter- 
taining than a dry liſt of words. To remove every 
ground of ſuppoſition that the Scots of either of the 
Britiſh Iſles borrowed any part of their language from 


the Latin it is neceſſary to obſerve, that almoſt every 


one word in the Gaelic column is either a compound or 
derivative from ſome well known primitive in that lan- 
guage. The Gaelic primitives are all monoſyllables. 
Wherever a word of more ſyllables than one preſents 
itſelf it is a compound; and all the adjectives are 
formed, by the addition of ſome termination or other, 


to a ſubſtantive noun. 


Reflections. 


To draw, in this place, a parallel between the 
Com the Welch, and the language of Britanny, 
would 


LANGUAGE. 


would not even have novelty to recommend it. The 


ingenious Mr. Lhud's comparative vocabulary is already 
in the hands of the curious ;. and to ſuch as are not 
fond of philological diſquiſition it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that the three languages, though not reciprocally 
underſtood by the Scots, Welſh, and the inhabitants of 


Britanny, are evidently deſcended from that tongue 


which the nations; of Gaul carried in their migrations to 


every quarter of Europe. It is even demonſtrable, 
were not the ſubject foreign to this Introduction, that 
the Italian, Spaniſh, and eſpecially the modern French, 


owe their origin, to ſpeak in 2 confined ſenſe, . more to 


the ancient Celtic than to. the Latin, w which was itſelf," = 


1d 6s ©. ga 111 fig 4 


in part, 4 dialec 7 0 chat language. , NR 


9 a. <4 7; 
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Preliminary an Hh 


Obſcurityot TH E remote antiq uities of the Saxons lie buried in 
— _— "the darkneſs iel involved, in ancient times, 
13 the inhabitants of the northern Europe. Without the 


means of tranſmitting any account of themſelves to poſte- 
rity; at a diſtance from thoſe nations who poſſeſſed the 
uſe of letters, their tranſactions were either loſt in obſcurity 
or disfigured with fable. In their progreſs towards the 
South, they gradually roſe, as it were, from night; the 
light of hiſtory broke in upon them; and we ſce 


them, for the firſt time, in that rude form which a 


fierce combination of Barbarians wear in migration 
and depredatory war. After the foil and climate of 
Britain had attached them to fixed abodes, their natural 
ferocity was mellowed down by degrees; the arts of 
civil life began to appear; and they were among the 
firſt of the European nations who committed their 

hiſtory 
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hiſtory to writing, and even whoſe. tranſactions were 
worthy of being, recorded. | 


The character, private life, and government of the Apo pology 
Anglo-Saxons, after their ſettlement, in this Ifland, fur- 
niſh an ample field for diſquiſition; the monuments 
which remain of their hiſtory on the continent are few in 
number; and the ſubject itſelf is, in ſome meaſure, barren, 
from its high antiquity. But as nothing that concerns 
a people who have made ſo great and ſplendid a figure 
ean be unintereſting, either to themſelves or the world, 
the Author of the Introduction hopes to ſcreen his own 
want of abilities. behind the importance of his ſubjeck. 
He even preſumes to think that he has thrown ſome ad- N 
ditional light on thoſe antiquities which he has endea- 

voured to repreſent in their leaſt forbidding form. Should 5 
his confining himſelf to the hiſtory and manners of the 
Saxons in their rudeſt ſtate be the chief objection to his | 
work, he may perhaps remove it by deſcending hereaſter = 
into a more fruitful period: ſhould the objection, on the 3 9 
other hand, ariſe from any defect in himſelf, he will de- 
rive ſome happineſs from the thoughts of having ſpent 
but little time, in a province where he failed to pleaſe. 


To inveſtigate the origin of the Anglo- Saxons, to pur- of the 
ſue their progreſs from Scandinavia with preciſion, it may * 


not be i improper to throw together ſome reflections on the } 
+ wy fall 


Sar oas . 


bl 


4 _ * = 0 
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fall of the Romas; the detline of whoſe power opened 
the regions of the Weſt to the migrations of the Bar- 


barians of the northern Europe. 


7 4 0 
_ | „ e % # T0? Q = cot 
19 G9 ITE TO 2 MOB 21 < 87170 £13 9! 


ell tion on 8 Fall . the 4 


Cauſe of * 0 The Romans differed. not. -more Git 1 nations 
ſtability of ., 


the 2 Mad 
empire. 


in, the-riſe and, progreſs; than in the extent and perma- 
nence of, their power. The fall of the republic, by 
melting down into one maſs all diſtinctions of party, 
gave ſtability and weight to the ſtate, when it deſtroyed 
the importance of; the members of which it was com- 


poſed. Feeble and cortupted in the center, the empire 


In what dif- 
ferent from 
other mo- 

ow narchies. 


threw all its vigour and ſtrength into its frontier, and 
became formidable abroad in the midſt of domeſtic 
decay. The diſputes about the purple, though frequent 
and bloody, were but partial ſhocks ; they agitated and 
diſturbed, but did neither break nor ruin the great fabric 
of the ſtate. The ſtorms were violent, but they did not 
laſt long; and things were ſoon reſtored to their original 
balance by the, N of abſolute neee 


The acſpotic empires of. Aſia raiſed by the abilities of | 
one prince fall through the weakneſs of another : the 
fate of the ſtate is involved with the life of the monarch, 
and when he dies i in battle, or by the hands of the aſſaſ⸗ 
ſin, the great body, of which he was the head, ſubmits 
to a foreign conqueror, or ſeparates into petty principa- 


lities 
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lities under domeſtic tyrants. The imperial authority at 


Rome ſtood upon a more ſolid foundation. When the 


Julian family reduced the Roman republic into an em- 
pire for themſelves, they did not change in appearance 
the ancient form of government. Though a new power 
ſtarted up in the ſtate, all the old offices remained. 


channels neither unknuwn nor formidable in the days of 
freedom. The power of the firſt Cæſars conſiſted in 
influence; and an overawed and venal ſenate were the 
obvious inſtruments of their tyranny. 


Deſpotiſm had the decency to cover oppreſſion with a 
maſk, and to execute its moſt rigorous plans through 


26x 


The interference of the imperial authority was confined why the 


to matters of ſtate. The detail of inferior government, 
the courle of juſtice between individuals remained in the 
poſſeſſion of ancient forms. The oppreſſions of the 
worſt of the Cæſars ſcarce ever extended beyond the walls 
of Rome; and the provinces which had languiſhed under 
the exactions of republican præfects flouriſhed under the 
lieutenants of a Caligula and a Nero. Though, veſted 
with the ſacredneſs of his tribunitian authority, no laws 
could bind the emperor, the empire itſelf was governed, 


in fact, by a regular ſyſtem of laws; and therefore, when 


the tyrant fell, the ſtate was not involved in his ruin. 


permanency 
of the em- 


There was one other cauſe which prevented the per- gia not de- 


manence of the Empire from depending on the fate of 
the prince, The hereditary ſucceſſion, which the Julian 
family 


pend on the 
fate of the. 
prince, 
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family endeavoured to eſtabliſh, expired with Nero; 
and the ſuffrage of the army, confirmed by the approba- 


tion of a timid and complying ſenate, became the only 


The exten- 
fion of the 


freedom of 


neceſſary title to the throne. Men raiſed by. accidental 
influence to the imperial dignity, though they. inforced 
obedience, could command neither reſpect nor attachment 
from a people among whom they themſelves had been ſo. 
lately numbered as private perſons. The multitude, who 
are, in every age and nation, the great ſupporters of he- 


reditary monarchy, found no. reſting-place for their loy- 


alty in the fluctuations of imperial ſucceſſion; and they 
acquieſced, without reluctance, 1 in-the government of any 
ambitious leader, who had paved his way to the pure 


by private treachery or by open force. 


One of the beſt of thoſe, who held the reins of govern- 
ment at Rome, haſtened the diſſolution of the empire 


the city the 


6: cafe of more than the very worſt of his predeceſſors. The firſt 


decline. 


the provinces, broke down the fence of diſtinction which, 


Antonine, by extending the- freedom of the city x to all 


even in the midſt of degeneracy, protected ſome ſmall 
remains of the old Roman ſpirit. When the: excluſive 
privilege of citizens was no longer confined to Italy, the 
awe which the conquered nations had for the original ſeat 
of greatneſs gradually decayed. When, to be born with- 

* Dion Caſſius ſays, that this was the act of Antoninus Caracalla, but 
other writers of credit affirm the contrary.” It was only, perhaps, the 


freedom of Latium that was extended to the provinces by. Antoninus 


Pius; that of the city by Caracalla. 4 
7 | In 
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in the walls of Rome no longer conferted any peculiar 
immunities, that myſterious tie, which bound the at- 
tachment of the citizen himſelf to the reſidence of his 
angeſtors, was broken; and the veneration once annexed 


to the Roman name became naturally feeble, when the 
name itſelf was diffuſed over half the world. 


But this cauſe of diſſolution was neither abvious i in its Theabſence 
commencement, nor rapid in its progreſs. The total in dei. 
abſence of all ſpirit | in the provinces balanced, for ſome vince 
time, its decline in Italy. The debility which tyranny 
and luxury carried from Rome through all its dominions, 
even contributed, though the opinion is ſingular, to the 
permanency and ſtability of the empire. The conquered 
nations, by being deprived of their arms, applied them- 
ſelves to thoſe enervating arts which, by adminiſtering to 
luxury, deprave when they poliſh the human mind. 
Timid and habituated to ſubmiſſion, they fell in love 
with the tranquillity of deſpotiſm; and in a kind of de- 
termination to continue ſlaves, they became indifferent 
about the title and virtues of their tyrant. The news of 
his acceſſion was enough to eſtabliſh the authority of any 
prince in the moſt diſtant regions of the empire; and 
many provinces were ſo diſpirited and paſſive, that a 
military force was found altogether unneceſſary to ſecure 
their obedience. No attempt at independence could be 
made by ſuch an inactive body. Men were either igno- 
rant of the natural rights of their ſpecies, or meanly re- 


figned them for the abject ſecurity of ſervitude. 2 
The 


1 | | , 3 
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op gener! The infectious debility which had ſeized the other ſubjects 


* to of Rome, did not, for ſome centuries. after. the extinction 
Cats? liberty, overwhelm its armies. Born in the more diſ- 
tant parts of the empire, and ſtationed on its frontier, the 
ſoldier was a ſtranger to thoſe enervating vices which ex- 
tinguiſh the martial ſpirit. When the legions: followed 
an ambitious leader to Rome, a diſmiſſion from ſervice 
was the common reward of theit fidelity; and if they 
were depraved by licence they were ſoon diſſipated and 
loſt in the general imbecillity of the body of the people. 
They were ſucceeded in the preſidial provinces by new 
levies of hardy and uncorrupted barbarians, who preſerved 
an appearance of vigour in the extremities of the empire, 
after the center had exhibired — ſymmptsin'sf political 


decay. 


| The re- The impolitie vanĩty of e in removing the 
moval of the 

feat of go- font of empite to a' new capital, gave'a mortal blow to 

vernmen'* the Roman ſtate. The ſenate, whoſe conſequence and 

authority had declined with their virtue, were, in ſome 

meaſure, annihilated: by being tranſplanted to another 

place. The name, even the very walls of Rome, con- 

tained ſomething within them which commanded obe- 

dience from the provinces. The opinion which ſupports 

all government was deſtroyed, by turning the attention 

of the people to a quarter to which they were not accuf- 

tomed to look. T hey were babituated to obey impli- 

. 
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Eitly the mandates of Roman emperors and Roman ſe- 
nates; but to Bizantine princes and aſſemblies they paid 
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only that cold and unwilling obedience which force ex- 


torts from ſlaves. To complete at once the ruin of that 
mighty fabric which the policy and virtue of ancient 
Rome had raiſed, Conſtantine, by creating new offices 
and by changing the names of many of the old, altered 
the conſtitution of the Roman government. This prince, 
- in- ſhort, who covered with ſplendid exploits, in public 
life, the meanneſs and even wickedneſs of his private cha- 
racter, was more fatal to the permanency of the Roman 
power, eſpecially in the Weſt, than the moſt wretched 
and impolitic of his predeceſſors in the imperial dignity. 


Julian, chough endued with all the ſpirit, abilities, gives a mor- 


and even virtues of the old Romans, came too late into 
the world to ſtop the rapid progreſs of the ſtate to its 
decline. His untimely death extinguiſhed the laſt hopes 
of Rome. The vigour and prudence. with which he 
conducted his meaſures in his early youth ſerve only to 
ſhew what he might have been in his riper years. Had 


he lived, there was a chance for the future permanency of 


the empire, a certainty of its temporary greatneſs. He 
fell, and the whole fabric of Roman power nodded to its 
fall when he died. The circumſcribed abilities of ſome 
of his ſucceſſors ſupported, for a few years, a part of the 
venerable ruin; but with every rude blaſt that ruſhed 


Mm Ts from 


tal blow to 


O the empire. 
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' from the North and Faſt ſome ſhattered fragment fell. 
Province was cut off after province, till the mutilated 
body at laſt expired, when Rome itſelf was taken and 

ſacked by the an | 


General RefleBlions on the Sarmate: 
Of the hu. The bad policy of Conſtantine and the imbecillity 


barians who 


were the ſe- which gradually aroſe from advanced-eivility and ſlavery, 


8 though they were the great, were not the only, cauſe of 
Rome. the ruin of Rome. The Barbarians of the North and 
Eaſt, who have even pervaded the regions of Aſia itſelf 
with their migrations, gave the finiſhing blow to a ftate 
already tottering to its fall. Wandering like beaſts of 
prey on the ſkirts of their own deſerts, they ſaw the luxu- 
ries which prevailed within the Roman pale, and they 
made many attempts to break. into the fold. Whilſt vi- 
gour and diſcipline remained among the legions on the 
frontiers, they repelled with eaſe the irregular incurſions 
of the naked Tartars of the North and Eaſt. But after 
the general effeminacy had extended itfelf to the army, 
enemies who, in the better days of Rome, were de- 
ſpiſed, became formidable and victorious. The fence 
being once broken down, the deluge ſoon ſpread over 
the provinces of the Weſt; and that great fabric which 
was the work of many centuries, fell in leſs than the 
pace of one. 


It 
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It were in vain to attempt to penetrate. the darkneſs The obſcu- 
which involved, at home, the Sarmatæ, who ſucceeded which they 
the Romans in the regions of the Weſt. Deſtitute oh 
of means of conveying their own annals to poſterity, 
the firſt feeble light of hiſtory was thrown upon them 
when they ſhewed themſelves, in a hoſtile manner, on 
the frontiers of the empire. The writers who have ſent | 
down the earlieſt account of their invaſions, aſtoniſhed A | 
at their appearance, and alarmed at their cruelties, ſeem 
to have been more anxious to deſcribe what they then 


were than what they had formerly been. They puſhed 
not their inquiry into the origin of Barbarians whole ra- 
vages conveyed the firſt news of their name; and they 
were little ſolicitous about examining into the previous 
hiſtory of a rude race of men, whoſe incurſions into the 
Roman territories were perhaps their firſt public tranſac- 
tion. To ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this defect in the 
latter writers of Rome, we muſt return to antiquity, and 
recapitulate ſome part of what has been already advanced 


concerning the ſtate of Ancient Europe. 


When the Grecks and Romans had extended their in- rad. .og 
quiries beyond the Danube and the Alps, they found, in nally by the 
the vaſt track of country which they diſtinguiſhed by the Sarmate: 
name of Scythia, two nations different from one another 

in manners, cuſtoms, and language. To the inhabit- 

ants of the regions of the Eaſt and North-Eaſt of the 
Danube * gave the name of Sarmatæ; the Celtæ ex- 


M m 2 tended 
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| tended themſelves to the Weſt and the ocean. The cha- 
racter of the Sarmatæ, and their manner of life, was as 
oppoſite to thoſe of the Celtz as the barbariſm coninion 
to both could permit. 


. Sarmates like the Celtæ, made war the buſineſs of 
— their lives; but their troops conſiſted altogether of cavalry. 
They were ſo much addicted to riding * that they, in ſome 
meaſure, loſt the uſe of their limbs 7. They held their 
aſſemblies, tranſacted their affairs, they ate, they even 

ſlept on horſeback $. The fleſh of their favourite animal, 
the horſe, was numbered among their greateſt delicacies; 
his blood mixed with milk was their moſt delicious beve- 
rage g. Before their migration to the South they wore 
the looſe ſtole of the Eaſt, which deſcended don to 
their heels; their arms conſiſted chiefly of the bow 
and the arrow ||. They were given to polygamy 0. 


0 ene equo viventes. Tait. Germ. xlvi——Equis prope afixi 
Sarmatæ. Amm. Marcell. lib, Xxxi. 


T Zozim. lib. iv. 


＋ In ipſis (equis) cibum furnunt et potum, et kuckt cervice anguſtz 
jumenti, in altum ſoporem ad uſque varietatem effunduntur ſoraniorum. 
Et deliberatione ſuper rebus propoſita ſeriis, hoc habitu omnes in com- 


mune conſultant: Amm. Marcell, lib. xxxi. | 
8 Sanguinis potator equini. Virg. Georg. Fr Plin. lib. OP | 
I Paufan. Attic. xxi, 8 | 
** Connubiis mixtis utuntur Sarmatæ. Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 
5 | Their 
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Their wives accompanied them to battle as well as to 
war ; and their daughters, a ſingular mark of the fero- 
city of their manners, were debarred from marriage until 
they had ſlain an enemy in the field F The character 
of the Celtæ was, in ſome reſpeQs, in the other extreme. 
Though they were not unacquainted with the uſe of ca- 
valry, their chief ſtrength conſiſted in foot. They drew 
their ſubſiſtence from their flocks and herds, from the 
chace, and the produce of their lands. Their dreſs was 
faſhioned to the ſhape of their bodies and limbs ; and, 
in place of the bow and arrow, they carried the buckler 
and ſpear to war. Polygamy was unknown among them 
and though their wives and daughters accompanied them 
in their expeditions, women never engaged in We but 
| in the worſt extreme of fortune. 


The European branch of the Sarmatæ, whoſe manners g,,,vurice 


and character betray their Tartar origin, extended them- 3 


Elves over Poland FS, the weſtern _— and the 9100s. 


Gens 'bellatrix, libera, indomita, et uſque ed immanis atque atrox 
ut fœminæ etiam bella cum viris ineant. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 


+ Arcus tendere, equitare, venari, puellaria penſa ſunt; ferire hoſtem 
Adultarum ſtipendium eſt; adeo ut non perculliſſe, pro flagitio habeatur, 
ſitque eis pœnæ virginitas. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. Ey uivro: olg 
der ge ra BayCaphy, (Vandalorum) x, yuyainav venue: WTAIT Pte 
zugibu. Dion. Caſſ. lib. Ixxi. 


4 Vid. Charatter, Manners, '&c. of the Ancient Britiſh Nations. 


= Viſtula amne diſcreta Sarmatia, Pomp. Mela, lib. ni. Ig | 
| f regions 
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regions between the Baltic and the extremities of the 
North. The Celtæ poſſeſſed the weſtern Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, Italy, the Britiſh Iſles, and a great part 
of Germany. Theſe two great nations meeting one 
another on their frontiers, formed a third race of men, 
whoſe character, manners; and language, bore the 
ſtrongeſt mark of their mixed origin. Such were the 
Peucini, the Venedi, and Fenni, of Tacitus, who, 
though claſſed among the old Germans, were tinctured 


with the looſe manners, and characteriſtical dirt and 
lazineſs of the Sarmatæ 7. 


— =; the period * time SEAN the WEN of Tacitus 
to the South. and the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the mixed breed of 
the Celto-Sarmatic Germans of the North became ſo 
numerous on the ſhores of the Baltic, that, under the 
name of Vandals and Marcomanni t, they advanced 
into Pannonia, croſſed the Danube, and ravaged the 
Roman territories 5. T he . emperor oppoſed them in 
perſon, and after, in his ſecond expedition, he died at 
Sirmium, the Barbarians were driven back by the valour 


+ Peucinorum, Venedorum, et Fennorum nationes Germanis an Sar- 
matis. adſcribam dubito. Sordes omnium ac torpor; procerum connubiis 
mixtis, .nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitum foedantur. Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 


+ Marcomanni, lignifies, Bor ſe- men: in the Celtic language 3.4 proof of 
their Sarmatic origin, 


$ Pannonias ergo, et Marcomannis, Sarmatis Vandalis extints 
-lervitio liberavit, e owns Antonin. Rd. XVii 


Rh, "ad 
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and conduct of Pertinax, who commanded in Dacia 
and the two Mæſias ||, Recruited by new migrations 
from the Sarmatz beyond the Viſtula and the Baltic, 


they attempted to break into the Roman dominions in 


the reign of Commodus, but with no ſucceſs : Maxi- 
min and Dioclefian obtained ſignal victories over 
them“; and, in ſhort, as long as the empire retained 
any vigour on its frontier, the legions found means to 
repel the depredatory armies of the northern Sarmatæ. 
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The enemies with whom the Romans contended in The ancef- 


tors of the 


the decline of their empire were far from being the Barbarians. 


who over- 


fame race of men who oppoſed them when they firſt turned the 


penetrated with their arms beyond the Alps. The 
whole dominions of the Celtz, excepting a part of 
Germany, the northern Britain, and Ireland, fell under. 


the power of Rome during its political vigour.. The 
Sarmatæ of Scandinavia, with that fondneſs for migra- 
tion which they exhibited in all ages, advanced gra- 


dually into Germany, and, being ſtopt in their progreſs 


by the legions ſtationed on the Rhine and Danube, 
ſettled between, the Baltic, the ocean, and the two 


great rivers juſt mentioned, and roſe into various 
petty nations, whoſe manners bore evident marks of 


ll Ka noirwow eilicer bello Vandalico et Marcom en 6. L Ilegriva.. 
Dion, Caſſ. 3 


Ab 8 ts feræque nationes Sarmatarum demie. 
Pomp. Lat. lib. bæxi. 
their 


Goths and 
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their mixed origin. The blood of the Sarmatæ ſeems 
however to have moſt prevailed ; for the language and 
character Which the Barbarians who overturned the 
empire carried with them into the South of Europe 
were much more nearly allied to the Sarmatic Tartars 
of the Eaſt than to the Celtie nations who poſſeſſed the 
Weſt. The writers therefore who affirm, that the 
preſent language of Germany is the remains of the old 
Celtic, deceive themſelves and the public. The truth is, 
the modern Germans are almoſt as little concerned in 
thoſe barbarous tribes, whom Tacitus ſo elegantly de- 
ſcribes, as the Turks of Peloponteſus a are in the hiſtory 
and manners of the ancient ut prmar g 


Origin of the Agb. Saxons, 


The Goths and Vandals, who made fuck a great 
figure in Europe, originally poſſeſſed a part of that im- 
menſe tract of country which lies between the Baltic 
and the northern ocean T. In 2 period of remote-an- 
tiquity they quitted their ancient ſeats in Scandinavia, 
and ſeized on the ſouthern ſhore of the Baltic from the 
mouth of the Viſtula to the Elb and the German 
ocean. The Vandals were 'the principals iri 'this great 


F Ex Scanzia, cum regi ſuo, nomine Berich, Gothi quondam memo- 
rantur egreſſi. Jornandes ſub initium libri de rebus Gothicis. 
Gothi ſiquidem, Wandalique, nec non etiam aliæ feroces et barbaræ 


nationes e Germania ab inſula quæ Scandinavia dicitur prodierunt. Paul, 
Diac. lib, 1. 


migration, 
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migration, which muſt have happened a conſiderable 
time before their firſt appearance on the confines of the 
Roman dominions in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
Their fituation in Germany was to the Weſt of the 
Goths ; and they were ſubdivided into a variety of 


ſmall communities , each of which made a diſtin- 
guiſhed figure in the inundation of Barbarians which 


overwhelmed the weſtern ware after = death of the 
firſt Theodoſius. e 21 


? The Angli, from ae * n of the Engliſh 
nation derive their blood, and the whole their name, 
were'one of the ſmall ſtates which the Romans com- 
prehended under the general name of Vandals. Tacitus 
has had the good fortune to have dignified his account 


of the Germans with the firſt mention of a nation who 


have ſince made ſuch an illuſtrious figure in the world. 
They, however, promiſed but little of their future 
greatneſs in the days of the elegant writer. He paſſes 
ſlightly over them in a catalogue of obſcure tribes, who 
were remarkable for nothing but the peculiar worſhip 
they paid to Hertha, or the earth, well known to be 
the great goddeſs of the Scandinavian Sarmatæ, who 
were the anceſtors of the Angli. They ſeem to have 


4 Vandeli, quorum pars 88 Varini, Carini, Angli Gut. 
tones. Plin. lib, iv. 


$ Aviones et AnGL1, et Varini, fluminibus et ſylvis muniuntur. 


Tacit. Germ. xl. 
Nn been 
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been in poſſeſſion of that part of the ſhore of the 
Baltic which extends from the Vekel to the Drave. 
The Elb bounded their territories to the South; the 
tribe of Vandals diſtinguiſhed by the name of Varini 
bordered with them on the Eaſt, and their friends and al- 
lies the Saxons lay between them and the German ocean. 


Of the Sax- T he Saxons derived their origin from the ſame ſource 

og with the Angli. The perfect identity in point of 

cuſtoms, manners, and religion, which ſubſiſted be- 

tween theſe two tribes, their unanimity in expedition 

and war, the facility with which they were loſt in one 

another in their Britiſi conqueſts, prove, beyond diſ- 

pute, that the names of Angli and Saxons were but 

two appellations for one and the ſame people. The 

weſtern Vandals are, for the firſt time, mentioned 

under the name of Saxons by Ptolemy *, who flouriſhed 

in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The ſignification of 

their name is involved in that impenetrable darkneſs 

which covered their original country, the ancient Scan- 

dinavia; and the learned men who have attempted to 

inveſtigate its etymon have expoſed their own ignorance 
without having thrown any light on the a 


Their pro- When the Roman empire began to decline, the 
1223 te gaxons, like the reſt of the Sarmatic *. availed 


*Eqet is de Em rd duNνν,ö N Kup. Xnprovyoouv Talg oveg. 


themſelves 
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themſelves of its debility, and indulged their natural 
love of depredation by deſcents on the coaſſs of the 
maritime provinces . The ſituation of the Angli on 
the ſhore of the Baltic, that of the Saxons on the Ger- 
man ocean, and the knowledge of naval affairs which 
both derived from the Suiones, who were their an- 
ceſtors in Scandinavia, rendered them a troubleſome 
enemy to the empire + a whole century before its fall +. 
During that period they gradually poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the whole ſhore of the German ocean from the Elb 
to the Rhine; and after the Franks had forced their 
way into Gaul, the Saxons ſucceeded them in their 
ancient ſeats in Germany, and formed an ample domi- 
nion · in that country, before they found means to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in a better ſoil and climate. 


The hiſtory of the Saxons before their arrival in Their hit 


Britain is comprehended in the tranſient notice taken of 
their piracies by the writers of Rome. Like the other 


* Cd F oveg, 0; Tavrwy ON KapTepwrarol TwWY EKEITE Ye], (Papeapuy? 
Oupees 1, gn Ry KerpTepics: rd reg rag hαννε e vopuigorres, Kauxoug 
peoigew TÞUY ovTR; tis u un PAE x, EKTEPTETL NV, 
Zoſim. lib. iii. 


+ Erupit Saxonum multitudo, et oceani difficultatibus permeatis Ro- 
manum limitem gradu patebat intento. Amm. Marcell. lib. xxvii. 


+ The Franks and Saxons infeſted the coaſt of Gaul in the reign of 
Diocleſian. Eutrop. lib. ix. 


Nn 2 | nations 


tory on the 
continent 
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nations whoſe expeditions proved fatal to the power of 


the Romans they advanced in a cloud of darkneſs into 
the regions of the South. Ignorant of letters, they 
had not the means of tranſmitting any account of 
themſelves to after ages, and thoſe who could record 
their actions were the natural enemies of their fame. 
Neither is the loſs which their poſterity have ſuffered 
from this circumſtance either confiderable or to be much 


"regretted. The Barbarians of the northern Europe 


carried ſcarce any virtue, except valour, into the con- 
quered provinces. Their object was to get ſettlements for 
themſelves, and not to procure ſubjects; and to obtain the 
former, they exerciſed every ſpecies of inhumanity againſt 
the latter. Time, however, has, in its progreſs, worn off 
their ferocity ; and the nations of modern Europe have 
been rendered independent of the abſence of hiſtory 
among their anceſtors by their own proper fame. 
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Preliminary Obſervations. 
ERE the univerſality of ſuperſtition a conclu. General 


reflections. 
ſive argument in favour of religion, all ſcepti- 
Ain, on à ſubject ſo important, would have been long 
ſince at an end. Mankind, in every ſtage of ſociety, 
are given to enquiry; but the ſucceſs of their reſearches 
is only in proportion to the. degree at which the. culti- 
vation of philoſophy has arrwed. Amazed at the 
works of nature, aſtoniſhed at themſelves, they. wiſh to 
trace the origin and government of both to their ſource 
and, riſing through a chain of effects to a firſt cauſe, 
they wander beyond the limits, of reaſon, and loſe 
themſelves -in- clouds and in darkneſs. In the hazineſs 
of this extra- rational region, if the expreſſion may be 
uſed, dwells Superſtition, the prolific mother of the 
Gods of all barbarous natiens.—When the human mind 
has received the laſt improvements of philoſophy, it 
| begins to be aſhamed of its former credulity, The 
Oo grim 
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grim powers to whom ignorance and fear gave being, 
vaniſh from all their fhrines. An active, firſt principle, 
which cannot be explored, is left beyond the bounds of 
reaſon; and men ſit down in ſilence, aſter having made 
a mortifying * 1 the finitude of _ own 
. e 


T he ſcepticiſm, in matters of religion, which fre- 
quently proceeds from too much philoſophy, is not 
altogether confined to theoriſts in poliſhed ſociety. Na- 


tions not much advanced i in other improvements, have 


been known to pay no worſhip to a ſuperior Being. 
Immerſed i in ignorance, - or too modeſt in their opinions 


of their own. im portance, they either could frame no 


adequate conception of a divinity, or they thought him 
too much exalted to think of human affairs. The Cal- 


laici * of Spain formed no ideas on the ſubject of 
religion: And the inhabitants of the ſouthern regions 


of Fthiopia, in the days of Strabo, paid no veneration 
to any God +. The Sun himfelf, who, from bis: uſes 
and ſplendour, bids fair-to command the reſpect: of Bar- 
barians, they execrated and deteſted, as the ſource of 


uneafineſs and diſeaſe t. The Angie of Africa placed 


be Enso. de robg KanAaπτνjöwe e aJtoug $i, Strabo, lib. iii. 


F Tas d mp0 r d), x; dt. voor hivai, Id. lib, xvii; 
T: Ous 7 H Toy I. Paci exInipew, Y Kaxas * Id. ibid. 


no 
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no divinity in the heavens. They ſwore by ſpirits 
dwwelling under the ground; they conſulted their pre- 
tended oracles, and addreſſed to them their prayers “. 
But inſtances of national atheiſm are few. The ſuper- 
ſtitious fears inherent in human nature, and a con- 
viction of ſome firſt cauſe carried home, by natural 
reaſon, to the mind, have formed divinities, and erected 
altars, in every corner of the world. Religion, among 
mankind in general, is even prior to regulation and law. 
They ſubmit to the invifible government of a Divinity, 
before they acquieſoe in the more en authority of 
the rage | | 7 


The firſt ideas of Barbarians oolodinli a God are Idea of 
fn ple, and therefore juſt. Superſtition grows as it on that fuds 
comes down on the current of time; - and vain ima-- 
ginations ſtart into Divinities on every ſide. Men of 
ſpeculation riſe in the progreſs of ſociety, and form 
ſyſtems of religion out of the various opinions which 

lie floating on the human mind. To eſtabliſh their 

tenets, heaven itſelf 'is called in to their aid. A pre- 

tended communication with the Divinity is inculcated 


with gras and ſucceſs; and even the prieſt himſelf be- 


* Angilz manes tantum Deos * Per eos dejerant. Eos ut 
oracula conſulunt; precatique, que voluerunt, ubi tumulis incubuere, pro 
reſponſis ferunt ſomnia. Mela, lib. i. 
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gins at laſt to believe the tale which he has ſo often 
told. By means like theſe, Zoroaſter became the 
founder of the Perſian religion in the remoteſt times +: 
and Zamolxis, through the fame path, aſcended to the 
rank of a God — the Scythians. „ 


The . of the x nations of the northern Europe 
has involved in darkneſs the founder of their ancient 
faith. That the religion of the Druids was new- 


modelled, after the powers of the human mind were 


in fome degree cultivated, appears from the philoſo- 


phical opinion which they entertained of God. To form 


no ideas of the Divinity as a perſonal exiſtence, ſeemed 


to be an eſtabliſhed artigle in their doctrine. The Sar- 


thology, a characteriſtieal mark of the ſuperior ferocity 
'of their manners. Phey cenſidered their Divinities 


themſelves as ſubject, like men, to the viciſſitudes of 
fortune. Odin, the giver of bliſs to fallen warriors, 
was himſelf one day to fall p. The paradiſe which re- 
ceived the ſouls of the heroes upon their ſeparation hy 
violence from the body, was temporary and tranſients. 


"+ Eudonus _ -Ariftoteles prodidete, Zoroaſtrem ix miltibus anno- 
rum ante Platonis mortem fuiſſe, Pin. lib. xxx. 
Flermippus tradidit, Zoroaſtrem ſex iiflibus e ante Ttojanum 
bellum. Id. ibid, my eg 3 
4 Eddæ, * xxx. et avi. 23 e 
> 00 | The 
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The ſun and moon were to periſh; the ſtars were 
to ſtart from their ſpheres; and the Valhalla, which 
was the reſidence of Odin and his followers, was to 
be conſumed in the general conflagration which was to 
deſtroy the world. 


Though the Gods of the Scandinavians had little buſi- veneration 
neſs with the events of this life, the prieſts who offered =_ 
facrifice were very highly veneratedſ. The myſtical com- 
munications with heaven which the ſuperintendants of the 
religion of every nation pretend to enjoy,. procure them: 
unlimited-reſpe& among the ſuperſtitious vulgar.. Though 
to men whoſe great aim in life was to meet with a 
violent and honourable death, a knowledge of futurity 
ſeems to be of little conſequence ; the Sarmatic colonies 
on both the ſhores of the Baltic were much given to an 
examination into the will. of the Gods by. divination. 
This province was appropriated by the prieſt; and he 
| appeared magnified through the myſtical darkneſs which 
he artfully threw over his ceremonies. When the for- 
tune of war was adverſe, when the earth refuſed its- 


uſual produce of corn, the king was driven from his 


Flaminem eos ſuum non minus quam regem venerari. Helmold, 
lib. i. | 

Majorem flaminis, quam regis, venerationem apud ipſos eſſe. Id. ibid. 

Regem apud eos modicz. zſtimationis eſſe, comparatione flaminis . 
Id. Iib. ii. 


throne; 
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throne ; but the office of the prieſt was perpetual, and 
ſubject to no change . The prieſt conveyed the will of 
the Gods to mankind; and the king and people de- 
pended upon his nod, and werg to execute his com- 


43 


Bat, to wander no firther into diſſertation ; the ro- 


mantic opinions of the anceſtors of the Saxons” and 


Angli may, by their ſingularity, amuſe, The deſigh 


of the Introduction ſeems to impoſe the ſubje& ori the 


Author. He will obſerve that' brevity in' diſquiſition 
which is ſuitable to things rendered unimportant by their 
diſtance in antiquity; and he hopes to throw light on a 
ſyſtem of religion, which the aſſiduity of the learned 
has not hitherto extricated een uy and fable. 


7 


* „Rex, r ritu veteri, e depoſitd rem ovetur, ſi ſub eo fortuna 
titubaverit belli, vel ſegetum copiam negaverit terra. At ſacerdos * 
perpetuus, obnoxius diſcriminibus nullis, ut reges. Marcell. lib. xvii 

h Flaminem enim reſponſa perquirere, et eventus ſortium explorare; 
illum ad nutum ſortium et porro regem et populum ad illius nutum 
e Helmold. lib. ii. 


4 
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Gods 
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Gods of the Angle-Saxons.. 


Men not favoured. with revelation, give their own . 
their own 


paſſions and prejudices to the Divinities whom they charaQersto 
adore, Brought up in battle, and habituated to blod, 
the Scandinavian Sarmatæ made their Gods as fierce and 
untractable as themſelves The character given of 

Odin differs in no reſpect from the pictures we have 

of thoſe bold and intrepid warriors, who led their depre- 

datory armies into the regions of the South; The 
Supreme Gods of other nations are repreſented as fa- 
vourable to the exiſtence of the human ſpecies. The 

chief title of the Odin, was the . Father H the Slain *, 

The events of this life, excepting the means of leaving: 

it with renown and through violence, commanded little. 

of the attention of his ' worſhippers; and his dominion. 

may therefore, in ſome meaſure, be ſaid to begin in the- 
hour of death. 


The mode of worſhip among the Saxons and their Mode of 
. . —_— worſhip 
Scandinavian anceſtors was as ſimple as their ideas of a among the 


Anglo- 

53} 3 — 
Walfader. He was alſo diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral other ſanguinary 
names. Sigmundur, the Giver of Victory; Audun, the Deſtroyer 3 
Drepfvarpur, he that lays armies dead. Drouga Drotten, the Lord of 


Graves. 
N 


Divinity 


Origin of 
images. 
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Divinity were unrefined. A great log of unfaſhioned 


wood, perpendicularly raiſed i in the open air, was the 
common repreſentative of Odin. This ſymbol they 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of InvunsuL, a word 


which, in their language, ſignified the univerſal pillar 
which ſuſtains the world*. There is a kind of phi- 


loſophy in this meaning, which agrees but little with the 


character of the ſanguinary God. The eaftern  Sar- 


matæ, who worſhipped him under the figure of a 


ſword, formed more ſuitable ideas of a power who 


* in human blood +. 


To worſhip the Divinity through ſymbols, and under 


human forms, or figures of animals, was not among 
the earlieſt improvements made upon natural religion. 


It was aſter ſuperſtition became an engine of ambition 


to the prieſt, that he amuſed his ignorant followers with 


grim images of a Being, whom they could not other- 
wiſe comprehend, The northern nations were late in 
their reception of a mode of worſhip, which ſeems to 


have riſen in a warmer climate than their own. They 


* Truncum ligni non parvæ magnitudinis, in altum erectum ſub dio 
colebant, patria eorum lingua, Inwonsvr appellantes, quod latine uni- 
verſalis columna quaſi ſuſtinens omnia. Adam. Brem. vi. 


+ Mars omnium Scytharum Deus. Ei pro — enſes. "Te 
Mela, lib. uw, 


aloe 
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erected a log of wood ®, a ſword, or a ſpear, before 

them +, when they offered facrifices and prayers to God, 
rather as a conſpicuous mark in the center of the conſe- 
crated circle, than a repreſentative of the ſuppoſed per- 
ſon of the power whom they adored. In eſtabliſhed 
places of worſhip, an oak growing in the middle of a 
piece of ground, ſurrounded by a very thick hedge» 
was the object to which devotees turned their eyes in 
prayer f. The Gods were ſaid to deſcend, at times, 
into this ſanctified circle; but it was thought a kind of 
ſacrilege to ſuppoſe, that the Divinity could be confined 
within walls, or that a human figure could give any 


idea of his perſon $. 


The cloud which ſettled on the North of Europe 
after the decline of the Romans, prevents us from ſecing 
diſtinctly the period in which images were introduced 
into the religion of its inhabitants. When, in their 
progreſs to the South, they began gradually to emerge 


* Truncum * non * magnitudinis in altum eretum, Adam. 


Brem. vi. 
7 Pro Finer oor * Pomp. Mela, lib. ii. 


4 Inter vetuſtiflimas arbores vidimus ſacras quercus, quæ dicatæ erant 
Des terræ illius Pronen; quas ambiebat atrium et ſepes accuratior lig- 
nis conſtructa, continens duas Panter Helmold. in Chronico Sclav. lib. i. 
Olde & Ueννν,. Heo'g roco. anon x reti . EpXN. Pollux, lib. 1. 


Nec cohibere in parietibus neque in ullam humani oris ſpeciem aſſi- 
milare. Tacit. Germ. 

Eſt Prone deus ALDENBURG; quibus nullæ effigies expreſſe, Hel- 
mold, de Sarmatis. 
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from darkneſs, we diſcover the figures of Odin, Thor, 
: and Frea, in their places of worſhip'*. Theſe were the 
only powers digtiified 'wwith-temples and ſtatues; though 
local intelligences were acknowledged and venerated. 
Enthuſiaſts in our preſent religion have unneceſſarily 
found a Trinity in the mythology of the old Scandina- 
'vians. Their miſtake proceeds from their zeal. Thor 
was only the title of Thunderer, annexed by all nations 
to the Supreme Divinity +. Odin was worſhipped un- 
der that name as prefiding over the regions of the air, 
as the ruler of tempeſts, the director of thunder, the 
lord of the weather, and protector and nouriſher of the 
fruits of the earth . | 


Frea, The Saxons and their Scandinavian anceſtors having 
Duin wiſe. ven human paſſions to Odin, accommodated him alſo 


Suecis trium deorum erectæ i imagines habebantur; Thor, Odin, et 
Frea, Ericus Olaus, lib. i. 

Majores noſtri tribus tantum diis contenti Thoro, Odino, et Frea. 
Stiernhook, de Jur. vet. Sueonum. | 


+ Thor cum ſceptro Jovem exprimere videtur. Adam. Brem.'cexxxiii. 


E 
* 


— 
hy” 


4 Thor præſidet in acre, tonitrus et fulmina, ventos, imbreſque, ſerena 
et fruges gubernat. Id. ibid. 

Unum deum fulguris effectorem ſolum agnoſcunt. Procop. Goth. lib. i. 

Thorus primus et maximus deorum erat. Hic Jupiter fulmine po- 
tens. Stiernhook, de Jure vetuſto Sueonum. | 

Odinus ſupremus et antiquiſſimus Aſarum (deorum). Edda Iſland. 
Mythol. xvui, 

Uodan ab univerſis Germaniz (Scandinaviæ) gentibus 1 ut Deus ado- 
ratur. Paul, Diac, Rer. Longob, lib, i. 


- * — — Ke ey ow k Mg 


— — 


with 
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with a wife . Contrary to the practice ink the. Selbe; 
they admitted a female Divinity into the catalogue of 
their Gods. The Angli, in the days of Tacitus, wor- 
ſhipped the earth, the mother of all, under the name 
of Hertha ; and it was the ſame Divinity who after- 
wards obtained the title of Frea, the ſpouſe of Odin. 
Men. who deduce every ſyſtem of religion from rational 
principles, may reſt the origin of that of the Saxons on 
philoſophy. Odin was the irreſiſtible principle which 
gives motion to every thing that breathes 3 and Hertha, 
Frea, or the Earth, furniſhed that portion of matter 
which is animated into living creatures by the active and 
pervading ſpirit, diſtinguiſhed by the name of God. 


The philoſophical idea formed originally concerning regeaion 
the active ſpirit, which was diſtinguiſhed by the name J;ne/ans 


guinary cha- 


of Odin, was probably the ſource from which his wor- gg,” 


ſhippers drew his ſanguinary character. It was natural 
for the principle which animated portions of matter, to 
diſcover a tendency of returning to tlie place from 
whence it came. The Brahmins of the Eaſt ſeem to 
_ convey, in their. doctrine concerning the immortality of 

* Frea uxor. perhibetur Wodani. Paul. Diac. lib, i, Vid. Saxo- 
Grammatic. lib. i. 


Illa fuit ſeptentrionis Venus. Cluver. Germ. Antiqua,— 
to derive its origin from Frau, the German word for Woman. 


Frea ſeems 


Ti wyr1p Terruv AnpuTyp Tx0Y)odoTeRa, Orpheus, 
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the ſoul, that the portions of the GEA Sour, which 
animate men and animals, have as much tendency to the 
center of the active principle called God, as bodies have 
to the center of the earth. This might have been a 
tenet of the religion of Scandinavia before it was cor- 
rupted in falling down through the current of time. 
In any other way, it is difficult to account for the con- 
| tempt of death which diſtinguiſhed the followers of 
| - Odin. Their philoſophers, in a period beyond the 
reach of our information, had inculcated upon their 
minds, a belief that unhappineſs could only exiſt in that 
ſtate which ſeparated the human ſoul from the fountain 
from which it came. 


— The charager._ ſo ompokite to ; Odin, given c Frea, 
Frea, r the Earth, ſeems tc to ſtrengthen this opinion. Her 
| —_ filled the minds of her devotees with ſentiments 
very different from thoſe which the bloody altars of 

Odin inſpired. During the feaſt held in honour of 
Hertha among the Angli, : and their neighbours on the 

Baltic, an univerſal joy was ſpread « over the country. 
Benevolence and hoſpitality prevailed in every quarter. 

War and diſcord ceaſed; and it was then only that 

peace and quiet were either known or loved. The 
univerſal parent of mankind did not, they juſtly 
thought, delight in the deſtruction of her race; and 
therefore 
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therefore every inſtrument of death was ſhut up during 
her ſuppoſed reſidence in the land. When ſhe retired . 
to her ſacred grove, her warlike worſhippers, whoſe 
bent to humanity was only temporary, recoiled with vio- 


lence into their favourite occupation of ſlaughter and 
* 
war *, 


The Scandinavians, together with the three Divini- Topical 
ties who were worſhipped publicly under human forms, 
venerated inferior intelligences, who were thought to 
reſide in natural objects. Theſe topical deities were 
little better than the fallen angels, which the ſuperſtition 
of more enlightened times has diſperſed over the world$. 

They were placed in ſtorms and tempeſts, in hills, in 
fountains, in great bodies of water T. They were the 
active principles which moved the objects in which they 
dwelt; and the notice taken of them by the Anglo- 


* In commune Hertham, id eſt, terram matrem colunt. Eſt in inſula 
oceani caſtum nemus, dicatum in eo vehiculum veſte contectum. Sacer- 
dos addeſſe deam penetrali intelligit. Læti tunc dies, feſta loca. Non 
bella ineunt, non arma ſumunt, clauſum omne ferrum. Pax et quies 
tunc tantum nota tunc fantum amata, Tacit. Germ. Ix. 


S Otovg pev To: & d TECOUTY Gupavioug TE de & Ep. Procop. 
Goth. lib. ii. 


+ Thulitæ complures genios venerantur; aëreos, terreſtres, marinos, 


et alia minora numina quæ in aquis fontium et fluminum verſari dicuntur, 
Procop. Goth. lib, 11, | 


Saxons 
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Saxons and their anceſtors, was rather a mark of reſpe&t 


than any formal worſhipt. They offered them no 


ſacrifice, they addreſſed to them no prayer, but they 
regarded the portions of matter in which they were ſup- 
poſed to exiſt with filent reverence and awe. 


This ſuperſtition derives its origin from philoſophy. 
The idea of the univerſality of the Divinity ſeems to 
have been the firſt principle in the religion of all nations. 
The Indians, the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks, the 
Celtic Druids, and Scandinavian mythologiſts, believed 
that the great IncomeatHEnsIBLE SOMETHING, Which 
we diſtinguiſh by the name of God, created the world, 
and diffuſed itſelf like a foul through the whole body 
of nature T. The preſence of this active principle was 
thought to be moſt conſpicuous in the more ſtrongly 
marked objects of the univerſes God was worſhipped 
where he was moſt clearly ſeen; and, as ſpeculative 
opinions degenerate into abfurdity in a ſucceſſion of 
ages among the vulgar, ſeparate intelligences were 
placed by the ſuperſtitious in thoſe portions of matter 
which exhibited moſt beauty, activity, and force. 


+ Atrem et aquam venerantur; adorant autem tantummodo et deum 
nuncupant, qui cœlum et terram fecit. Theophyl. Simoc. lib. vii. 


f Or. donc aurov x Toiav Yeog, 0} cov dieTEPATIE) A. 


Strabo, lib, xv, 
1 There 
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There is nothing in which the religion of the Celtæ A bad as 


differs more materially from that of the Sarmatic Scan- — bein- 
dinavians, than that the latter placed a bad principle, as religion of 
well as a good, in their mythology: This opinion 
ſeems to have had its riſe in Aſia. The Perſian Magi 

inculcated it upon their diſciples*; and it is one of the 

fundamental tenets in the creed of the Brahmins of 

India. The doctrine ſeems to have travelled round the 

Palus Mzotis into the eaſtern Europe; and to have been | 
eſtabliſhed on both the ſhores of the Baltic, by Sarmatic 
emigrants 'from beyond the Viſtula and the gulph of 
Finland. The Druids were of opinion, that bad actions 
brought along with them their own puniſhment in this 
life. The Scandinavians placed an eternity of miſery 
for the wicked beyond the Racna rockus, or twilight 
of the Gods. The romantic deſcriptions given of theſe 
regions of darkneſs and ſorrow in the Iſlandic Edda, 


ſhall be comprehended in a ſubſequent ſection, 


The BAD PRINCIPLE admitted in the mythology of Cauſe of 
the caſtern nations, and which the Sarmatic Tartars of* oh Tg 
the northern Aſia carried into the regions beyond the 
Viſtula and the Baltic, has its ſource in ſpeculative ob- 


* *Arorehys d'en mpwrw Teps Prinooobiag mperCurtpoug elvau Tay Al- 
vun i Tous lia eus, duo rar robe 6 απντ, a duc 25 
xaxev daipors, Diog. Laert. in Procemio de Oromaſde, 
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ſervations on the Fig of the univerſe. The firſt, the 
0 eſtabliſhed and r HP" {062 Ccthgeffing FRESH teme 
Being 1 is, that he is 600D; but as PPP apfAriRty* GAL 8 
it muſt have derived its origin from another cauſe. The 
* N HEAR Na! de Sie f the Pian Wind, 
-— +hodEbiobf the AlaHane, Here ll the CffiPHAng 3" 
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ak of, beings beyond the grave prb- 
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rive an argument of duration from the inherent vigour 
and "—_— of our minds. 


The docti ine of the immortality of the foul, we havd immortality 
already obſerved, is not coeval with man. It is the toy et 
fruit of much ſpeculation; it owes its origin to a con- 

ſiderable degree of philoſophy. When the conveniencies 
of life, which grow with the progreſs of ſociety, have 
given eaſe and leiſure to ſome inquiſitive individuals» 
they endeavour to examine the nature of that active 
principle which animates the human frame. Aſtoniſhed 
at. its powers, they believe it permanent; and the 
pleaſing opinion is received with ardor by the reſt of the 
world. Convinced of the perpetuity of the mind, they 
advance into an examination of its mode of exiſtence. 
Deſtitute of facts, they reſign this province to imagi- 
nation; and, with a kind of natural abſurdity, carry 
the joys and miſeries of the preſent life into a ſtate to 
which it bears not the leaſt reſemblance. 


The more Philoſophical tems of religion ſpeak Philoſophi- 
only in very general terms of a future ſtate, They of the Mage 


even ſeem to cover, with obſcurity and myſtery, a ſubject nd Bro 


incapable of explanation. The Magi of Perſia, and 
the Brahmins of India, who in ſome meaſure agree in 


the . that the ſoul of man is a portion of the 
Qq irreſiſtible 
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itſelf. The = ceaſing to be a petſonal exiſtence, 
becomes a part of a great W Memory is defaced, 


all, paſſions are utter] 4 e n, and conſcioulneſy is 
 toſt,, Death, in ſhort, accor ing to the Brahimih phi- 


In 


K Wſoghys i a Fee tion of all that” comp ſes 

man into fut prine ipk les The material parts are re- 

ſolved into the re a and vifible cen ents; and 

the inviſible and abrile ot FE, which animates the hu- 

man body), Fetyrps, i 7 ir own. 3 like a 
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upported by terror; a cold and unwilling morality, 
proceeding from fear, occupies the place of 'vittue;—— 


This ſtate of abſorption is the being | blende with God, where all 
paſſions, are utterly unknown, and where cons nels''\F 46" Dow 8. 
Diſſertation. 0 or. cee 122 Noe zinesN 


The 
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The imaginations of the | arte and enthuſiaſtic form 
1 (C. %% 


paradiſeg, ba ble or m _ than thoſe framed 


by the, frigid de bong oe phy. The 'Hourics 
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preſence. When a ſeries of tranſmigrations had worn 

off its iniquities, it was delivered from its pilgrimage, LI 
and/x&xgived into that pure and inviſible | ſome! thing ot. 
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then its immediate conductor and lord. The. Jou ul de- 
riyęg its exiſtence from his being, looks u u on him f or 
Sfx vithout ſatiety, and is raviſhed with his inexpreſ- 
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Otog, Cup rA, we av ar avrou Je Hwppevars armnygrs bs mobous % 
To per Oarov fund euro avlparog xarrc;, Plutarchus in libro de Iſide. 
* Una gens Thraces habitant, aliis aliiſque præditi et nominibus et. 
moribus. Ali redituras putant animas obeuntium; alii etſi non redeant,. 


non extingui tamen, ſed ad beatiora tranſire; alii, emori quidem, {ed id 
melius. eſſe quam vivere. Pomp. Mela, lib. ii. | 
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piheinpreſenti l diſe land the rm οανα f conveying to him 
n owes :firgular ahdlobarbarous. 
boBvety-fiſth year, there wN. uf Publ afſetubly of-the:DThra- 
a tiny and'4gte was thrown! for a2mefienpti>io! Mar 
10 axehes. He on whom it fell; received the ebuſſy q ith 
The requeſts bf the nation to the God iere dom- 
-21 muniestbd to the viaim, and he wa, laifl inthe pre- 
er eee Ootwinced of the' happineſs 
> iiblich he was itymibgtatelys to enter} hiviegun- 
nac trymen envied/ His bfortune e thaw! they- tertimi- 
ſerated his fate. This extraordinary cuſtom W the 
genuine ſource of the human ſacrifices, which ſtain the 
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 Refleftions. PU he AGextrige of! the tratifmigratieon 6f 'th© Hugh 

foul Sri rt body" to Ahothierg db" a" tenet Which Pyd 
tipetts bofrowed from the Druide of Gaul“ Thi 
1000 of Palingetiefia" was however net genttal Wal 
K Wpieöf difpute in Phileſd — 9 katlübr dan d ärdiele bf 
faülth. As 15 former, it RAVE 1 eros” the Baltik, 

„and obtained, a place in, the; religious opinions gf; the 

Ca ancient” Scandinayians. 4 , Was ſoon. dropt as, abſurd +, 
The' Vallatla af Og Odin in,, and the the dark regions of Hela, 
immediately 1 ygcerded, this life, The firſt was a man- 
ſion, of joy for the warlikez.,the iter a ſeat of via 
and ce Ste. YOUR: en 


vo : Tag ? 5 5 Ach b anceſto 28 3: M11; A- 3 
en Abe A Sw, "and r 11 9 
IP be add a do E ot foul Tate tht; t 
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Alexander, in libro de ſymbolis Pyrhagoricis, vult a En 
Gallos audiviſſe. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. 


90 7 
1 Credebatur antiquitus homines iterum naſci, illud vero nunc pro 


anili errore habetur. Edda Antiqua in Oda quæ Helgaquida Fa: 
hana aunnur inſcribitur. 


+ Status animarum duplex; alius ante mme Deon hw dus 
poſt ne, Edda Antiqua, 


"bl ont diebe edo 3sdobarmmon matus Lid 7 
after 
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after the diſſolution of the world. The VaTHALTA e, 
as the word imports, e of felicity, which 
received the ſouls Of t ROE | the hour of death. 
There Odin Nadel. profided, Entchen enoiRoRs A 
boar, which, though boiled eyery morning for, dinners 
gmained at night entire, ſupplied his table F,,; Alg;,the 
ſayoyrite beverage of the North, went round in the 12 
Pf. he knemies of bis followers and friends h; the, G 
himſelf ee Fig bed the juice of of grape . 


Though Odin well Hppiier 0 with wine e. ih Pat Pleaſures of 
wok flot of the 5 95 the feaſt; 'Two' wolves whic 1 
food by his fide, diſpatefiec bis- Haß of the Jard of the 
boar 4. The Hertel inthe tuch r th tiine of their 
admiſſidn, fat 50 Altable in his picſerce. They 
drank, with great conviviality and joy, ale of the 
beſt kind, and the ſtrongeſt mead. The latter way pro- 


ine 


* the oat HEDRUN, | Ea A ay e's 
pd t 


"2 


Pg | {1 | 31G —— * 17 n 
ncht fed en the leaves o e cele rate tree alle 
1 03 _—_ 500 


Es. and from her udder | uppliec every day a 


Valhalla, quaſi PaLtLraLL, aula cceſorum. Edda Iſland?“ - 


I Sufficere fllis queat lardum apri, qui 1 Scrimner vocatur. Is 8 w 


tidie elixatur, ſed veſpere integer remanet. Edda Illand. Mythiol."dexiii. 


8 ln craniis inimicorum brevi bibam in precftantis Odint aula, Regn. 
Lodbrog, 


I Söfüs Ocinüs vinumnbibebat. Edda Mythol, xxxiv, 


+ Nihil autem comedebat duobus adſtantibus lupis, Ia. ibid. 
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quantity ſufficient for all the heroes. In this ſtate of 
daily feſtivity, the warriors were ſerved at table by beau- 
tiful virgins called: Valkyr. But the happineſs derived 
by the friends of Odin from theſe young damſels, was 
not altogether confined to their a 
feaſt +. 


Occupation War 5 arms, 1 were 1 delight 1 Fi Saxon 


df the he- 


roes. 


in this life, continued to be his amuſement in another 
world t. Battle was the daily paſtime, ſlaughter itſelf 
the recreation, of the bleſſed. A cock, with a creſt 
of gold,” fays the Voluſpa, * crows every morning in 
the preſence of the Gods. He awakes the heroes to 
battle before Odin the father of armics g. They ruſh, 
armed and clothed, to the fields; and ſlay one another 
with mutual wounds. These deaths bowever are only 


Geit, fu et Hino 1352 dendr u uppi a . ok bir barr af 
limum tres theſs er Joe cn dare heiter. 0 
thol, 1. 

+ Nomen ine erat e quod n electrices notat. 
Hz virgines potum porigebant Mone-heroibus. Id. xxxi. 

+ Recreatio Mono-heroum hæe eſt ., . . mutiis ſternentur cædibus. 
Mic illorum ludus. Id. xxxv. 


$ Gol um aſom, &c. 
Cecinit circa Aſas 
Aurea criſta inſignis 
Ille viros excitat ad arma, 
Apud exercituum patrem, Odinum. 


temporary. 
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auge erz g power Uf Odin revives the'ſlain,, At 

de r e {th 1 Jo 7 n6thing act n 

he bad its HAAS eV; rede J 

the Thoſt- Acad "man god ind Ir NE c mletres v 8 
coptitis tags "me 0 0 got 

. T fed? 


As tradeſmen are . Nut men, they were Cauſe of 
not ORR Rakitle by ale leut death to the ihahfbf- Mae gr 
OdinulI2oThis oircumtitfceiingheed the friends Uf ki: 
herdbs tor deppſite i We SHhte: of che ahi G fentihho 
and ſfenſi e arms 30 And blot e e . 
chem hvither daily bath? of dt alf. WPheb ga | 
vourite hob of the dead is aff Burtt dn the" fame 
pile wich tris Imai dnl aha bich 0 
the regions ef Herhehnus O-Ritt the wart ifftted to 


the böteles —— os wvers of the blefled; o 


de igto the Valhalla bal 2s the hour, of dinner 
Pogger Soldier, who was not provided with — 


a bene, was obliged to walk on foot from the grave tb · loch 
the Valliatta To facilitate his 5 251 4 the Nenn F 


4 2 unge eng. iv 5H 
or rainbow, called t e Bridge Goch, b e SHOES 
Andie UI) 2 >. Sf ns W. e Gods, CES 25 


1- Inſtanti vero bend tempore omnes ĩineoluties in aud el alt 
et ad potandum confident. Edda Mythol. xxk xn; 


* Gladius vivis chariſſima ſuppellex — 3 mortuos debebat 
comitari. Keyſler Antiq. Selectæ. 374% 63149 £597 — 


Hol. 
+ Heber var eiddr abalt mg Erf. F. 0 ee 
5 Inf Sgtevi tempore in aulam he Id, xxxv. 
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or brarn ' were bound faſt to his feet by his ſurviving 


friends. Theſe were made of wood. Few of the Gods 
themſelves were ee with leathern ſhoes 7. 


Virgins l- Thie enn virgins' were 0 . of Odio 


ON to the heroes whom he invited into his Valhalla. With- 


. Hons of 


Fre out an invitation, it was not permitted even to the 
ſlain to come t. "The heavens were divided into other 
manſions” of joy. In "theſe; ſubordinate intelligences 
prefided, and adminiſtrated bliſs to the” ſouls of men. 
Thor had his peculiar palace 9: Frea her manſions of 
happineſs. Into the reſidence of the firſt, thoſe who 

were not invited by the fait meſſengers of Odin were 
admitted: Into the hall of Frta, that part of the 
female ſex who carried their cy mit to Ul e | 


ü. e Fo eie rod: o: 5 
Different Ne theſe inferior manſians;were wc of Odin' J 
benen. hall. The: felicity. of daily, ſlaughter had raiſed the 


1 into Wen pe eminence ee a nation a devoted 


4 
»% f ein at 


it: "ug! Mos eſt calceos * domibus . . iter fad Valhal- 
lam calcent. Gi/la Surſſonar Sogu de Veſteini Exequiis. 


7 Solus Deus Vidarus calceis ex corio eka ſuperbiebat. Edda 
Mythol, xxi. lite 
+ Virgines Valkyrie e ene in alan. Eivind. Scal- 
daſpiller i in Carm. Hacomar. | 
Edda Mythol. xix. 
1 In Freæ aulam veniunt virgines. 1d. xxIl. arts 
1 5 to 
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to war and blood. It was dignified with many names 
expreſſive of its beauty, magnificence, and ſplendour. 


It was called the dwelling of Gods“, the reſidence of 


the Aſæ , the palace of friends t, the place of glad- 
neſe h, the world of joy. Though the ſouls of men 
were admitted into the Valhalla, it was reckoned a 
place of more dignity than the other manſions in hea- 
ven; which were appropriated to the inferior Gods. 
The AlrHEIMUR ||, or world of ſpirits, was leſs ſplen- 
did than the Valhalla. BARAD DALI ““ yielded to it 
in beauty; and, though the walls of GlirNER ++ and 
its pillars were of ſolid gold; it was inferior in magni- 
ficence. KIMINBIond ſtood, as the fartheſt diſtant, at 
the end of the heavenly bridge, where Bir ROS TA, or 
the rainbow, touches the verge of the ſky.— Theſe were 
the joys which the Anglo-Saxons and their Scandina- 
vian anceſtors provided for departed fouls, in the inter- 
mediite time between death and the Grilight of the 
Gods 0 & ig, . 5 | 23 
TIP Godheim. * 
I Aſgard.” a 
Wh - Wingulf. 
$ Gladſheimur, 
Mundus Faunorum. 


** The ſplendid quarter of heayen. 
++ The citadel of heaven, | | 
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Reba. The bad vrinciple which we End in the img of 
che Anglo-Sa xons had, as we have already obſerved, its 
© origin in philoſophy. That tendency to diffolution, or, 
= more OPT ns to W P ee which i is per- 
Kind chi decking viſible was Feed But, as 6 
preme Being muſt be conſidered as good and perfect, 
the opinion that a bad principle counteracted his ope- 
nations naturally ſuggeſted itſelf to the mind. From 
the good principle men derived their happineſs; to the 
bad they aſeribed their milcry. The firſt incited to 
virtue; the latter perverted to vice. The idea of a free 
agency, which revealed religion has eſtabliſed i in mo- 
dern times, was the reſult of pride among the Barba- 
rians of ancient Europe. They were convinced that 
man was the firſt mover in his own actions; and they 
believed in future puniſhments as well as in future 
1a | 


tewards. 


Si 17 


41 


| Theregions In that province of the mythology of the Scandi- 

„ bels  navians, which comprehends the ſtate of the unhappy 
after death, we have but few lights to direct our way, 

It is doubtful whether the dominions of Hela were 

| ä opened 
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opened immediately beyond the grave, or were placed 
at the diſſolution of the world. As valour was the 
only virtue among the northern nations, cowardice was 
the only vice. The firſt intitled them to the joys of 
the Valhalla; the latter ſubjected them to an uncom- 
fortable eternity in the regions of Hela. Though a 
death of violence was recommended by renown and 
religion, the love of life, which is natural to mankind, 
prevailed over this prejudice in the minds of the timid. 
More therefore deſcended to Hela than aroſe to Odin. 


The coward who ſuffered himſelf to be taken of the recep- 


tacle of thoſe 


by diſcaſe, or to be extinguiſhed by age, brought diſ- who died of 
diſeaſes, 

grace on his friends as well as miſery upon himſelf. 

The relations of the aged often prevented the reflections, 

which might otherwiſe have fallen upon themſelves, by 

putting them to a violent death. Children have been 

known to precipitate their parents from rocks t, whilſt 


the devoted perſons exhibited every demonſtration of 
gladneſs and joy T. This extraordinary mode of pre- 
venting future miſery, by a violent death, was ſo com- 
mon, that every family had its rock of execution appro- 


+ Liberi patrem et matrem ex rupe præcipites deturbarunt cum leti- 
tia et hilaritate ad Odinum pergentes. Gothrici et Rolfi Hiſtoria. 


I In acie exultabant, tanquam glorioſe et feliciter vita exceſſuri. 
Valer. Mx. bb. ll, 


— 


priated 


| 
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priated to itſelf ®. | When worn out with age; when 
oppreſſed with diſeaſe, or overwhelmed with misfortunes, 
the ſpirited and manly adopted this abrupt method of 
paſſing to Odin's hall. The irreſolute bore the mis- 
 Hftvines of this life with more patience, and ſunk with 
ignominy from a natural death to the dominions of Hela. 


Hong f la- BE, bough no apology. © can, th away the ſtain. Which 
the blood of human victims has left on the hands of our 


1 


angeſtors, the peculiar opinion, that happineſs, in another 
world ſucceeded a death by violence, will leſſen our hor- 
ror againſt a practice ſo oppoſite to every idea of huma- 
nity. An uninterrupted acquaintance with danger 
added to that contempt of life, which a firm belief of 
an immediate entrance into the j Joys of Odin's hall had 
created in the mind. Death, in their opinion, was a 
blęſſing rather than a misfortune. A demiſe in battle, 
through ſuicide, or by the hands of the prieſt, procured 
equally an immediate admiſſion into paradiſe. The 
perſons who died of diſeaſe or of age were the only unfor- 
tunate, Self- preſervation, that firſt principle of the 
rage mind, vaniſhed, in a great meaſure, before the 
nenen of this extraordinary prejudice. The victims 


=" 9 kabitdutum rupes ill ſcopulus contiguus, quem nos 
proſapiæ ſcopulum dicimus. Scopulus proſapiæ dicitur quod ibi pro- 
ſapiam diminuamus cum inopina acciderant mala. Gothrici et Rolk 


_ Hiſtoria, cap. i. 3 
N rejoiced 
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rejoiced in their fate; and they ſeemed to court the blow 
which opened a ſcene of perpetual happineſs to their 
ſouls. When danger roſe to its height, it became, in 
every inſtance, a ſource of elevation and joy to the 
northern nations, as it brought within view a certainty 
of a permanent felicity in another world. n Git 


Ille anceſtors of the Anglo-Saxons were not ſo com- Wonen | 
plaiſant to women as the Celtæ to the South of mee. 
Rhine. The ſofter ſex were precipitated into the domi- 
nions of Hela, excepting a few who adopted a voluntary 
death with their huſbands. Even indignity was added 

to puniſhment; ; for the northern nations declared, that 

it was to prevent brawls and contention in the ſeats of 

the bleſſed , they excluded their wives from the Val- 
halla. Servants were not admitted into the joys of 
Odin, without accompanying their maſters" by ſuicide. 

The aged, the diſeaſed, the women and ſlaves, formed; 


in ſhort, the whole of the inhabitants 1 Hels 8 s dreary | 
regions. | 


The deſcription given of the dominions. and perſon Pe eripion 
of Hela are full of fancy. On the ſhores of dead pl ben and 


; her domi- 
bodies, remote from the ſun,” ſays the Edda, © there is nions. 


Ne rixis carum omnia gaudia verterentur. Gautrecks Saga. 
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a ſpacious and | diſmal; hall, ith-its: gates wide ben tor 
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Þ+ Hela ip una ful parte . altera . retinet pellis hus 
mani. Edda Mythol. xxviii. — 206d DA 2 
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Her, Odin bimfelf was carried on his horſe gleipner zi“ 

The Ged, when he made his appearance in the weld” 

in the form of a man, for theſe manifeſtations of the nf 

divine preſence are common to all religions, thought it. 
neceffary to be lain, ns an example to his followers, to, 

acquire a title to the Valhalla by a violent death. "The ” 

rigid goddeſs, who knew Odin's death to be a mere . 
pretence, commanded him into her preſence; and his | 
mode of extricating himſelf out of her hands, forms q 
one of the wild fables which compoſe the Scandinavian 
mythology. e 4 


The terror which Hela and her dominions impreſſed Cauſe of 
f * | valour and 
on the minds of the Anglo-Saxons and their anceſtors in love of death 


. . ar among the 
Scandinavia, was perhaps as great an inducement to — 5 


valour and the love of death by violence, as were the _ 
Joys of the Valhalla, Men however choſe, for the 
fake of their reputation, to derive their contempt of life 
from the latter. To die with exultation and joy, un- 
der the torture or arms of an enemy, was as peculiar to 
the northern nations, as it was neceſſary to their renown. 
e The goddeſſes invite me,” ſays Regner Lodbrog, 
ce the Valkyrian goddeſſes, whom Odin has ſent from 
his hall. The laſt hours of my life are paſling away; 


$ Ad hanc Balderus (Odinus) delatus. Mythol. xliy. Saxo, lib. * 
8 f with 
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with a ſmile I give up my ſoul . This ſtrange love of 


death rendered the means 5 Atta Nee Wa 


ſource of uncommon joy 
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hinge that „ en 

the iid! an öpirion that they ruft have af end“ THA 

productions of nature detline in tlie lapſe of! ttb e 

Mankind themſelves, are horn and die. Every object f 

around us hourly ſuffers change; and all things ſeem | 

to have a tendency to diſſolutien. Men riſe, in the 

chain of argument, from ,the want of permanency in 

the members of the univerſe, to a belief that the world 

"itſelf muſt have its period. In the faith of the moſt | 

barbarous nations, this tenet Has always" four a place. | 
| | NIX bl . Igo SDN gao1gpt 1). : 

Zoroafter inculcated it upon the old Perſians; the 

Druids delivered it to their Celtic followers ; it obtains 

in the religion of the Brahmins; and it was firmly be- 

lieved by the fierce-inhabitants of ancient Scandinavia. 


Anopinion that matter could be annihilated, was never on the dic- 
admitted into their mythology. To be reduced to its he world. 
firſt principles, was what they called the Diſſolution of 
the World, The element of Fire has the moſt imme- 
diate and apparent effect in this mode of reduction; and 
it wes from that circumſtance, that the northern nations 
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9: his chains f. Bir aösxA, or the Rainbow, | which | had 
hitherto . been the high road to Heaven, was to fall 
broken the” ground.” The Gods, in the, midſt of 
darkneſs and confuſion, wittr all the heroes, were then 
to ruſh armed into the field. But it was only to en- 
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fon. Cramped with the cold" of the | Natth, they 
Jooked for joy in the tepid regions ef the-Bourh 4 und 
the poſterity of the Scabdinaviaps ſhewed, by their fuc- 


deſſive migrations, that they withed- to apap + on 
earth the pleaſing warmth of "oi Cai, 


barmatic The paradiſe of the garmatic Scandinaviatis differed, 
mythologies in many reſpects, from that of the Celtæ. The Val- 
halla, as well as Gig, were placed in the regions of 

the air; The Druids ſurrounded with tempeſt their for- 

tunate iſland in the weſtern ocean“. Among the Sar- 

matz, only thoſe who fell through violence were ad- 

mitted into the preſence of Odin; ſuch a as ith ed of diſ- 

caſe or age went to the bleak. regions of Hela 7. Men 
lain in battle were, among the Celtz, intitled to a more 
elevated degree of happineſs in their paradiſe; bur the 
peaceable and unwarlike had alſo a beautiful iſland of 
their own. Fighting, drinking, and the miniſtration of 
young virgins, comprehended all the joys of the Val- 
halla: The Celtic heroes wandered after a variety of 
rural pleaſures over the face of a beautiful and exten- 
five country. The warriors of Scandinavia remained in 


* Celebratz illz beatorum inſulæ i in occidentali oceano. Euſtath. in 
Dion. Perieg. | 


+ Morbo ac ſenio confecti ad Helam detruduntur. Edda Mythol. 
xXXvili. 39 
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The religion of: the Druids differed' in many other aiferent 
circumſtances from that of the 'Anglo:Saxons, The . 


firſt admitted not a bad principle into their mythology : 

The latter had their hell as well as their heaven. The 

diſſolution of i the univerſe, which the Sarmatæ believed, 
was unknown to the Druids, who ſuppoſed that 
the material world was eternal“. The ſouls of the 
dead, among the northern nations; ſeem to have car- 
nich heitf ihodies into the regions of bliſs + as Well ab Gr 


miferys The departed, among the Celtæ, werte WBL 
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cipitated into the dominions of Hela, whilſt female in- 
telligences enjoyed the converfation of their huſbands 
and lovers in the regions of bliſs: The ſofter ſex, among 
the Celtz, paſſed with their friends to the fortunate iſles. 
Their beauty increaſed with their change; and, to uſe 
the words of the , 6e nin were uy! TT in the 
iſland of joy 5. N | 

$ Sequior ſexus Valhalla excludebatùr. Oloff T ryggwaz on Saga, 
eg. | | 
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Preliminary Obſervations. 


22 HE firſt rude ſtage of ſociety, notwithſtanding Obſerva- 
the reſearches of the ſpeculative, is little known. 
Mankind have paſſed it before they are capable of view- 

ing it with accuracy; and, when they begin to look 
back, the object is loſt in the diſtance of time. In a 
deficiency of facts, they have recourſe to collateral ex- 
amples; and they deſcribe their anceſtors from the cha- 
racter of modern Barbarians. They find, in the ſavage 

of America, the counterpart of the old Scandinavian; 

and the African, under the line, illuſtrates to them the 
manners of the Laplander of the polar regions. In an 

error incident to human weakneſs, they roam abroad for L 
what they have in their hands at home; neglecting the f 
ſubſtance of the ſubject in idle declam ation. 

I" Tt 9 The 


origin of go- 
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The direct line which leads back to the firſt principles 
of government among a people, paſſes through the ſource 
from which they derive their blood. Time may alter 
the character of a nation; civilization may wear off the 
ruſt of ancient barbariſm;. their language, their hiſtory, 
may, in a great meaſure, be loſt in antiquity; but their 
firſt regulations remain entire in the midſt of their 
improvements. Governchent may be ſaid to be the very 
eſſence of the original and inherent manners of a peo- 
ple. Like the productions of the ſoil, it depends upon 
the nature of the climate. In the tepid regions of 
Aſia, where indolence is happineſs, men are averſe to 
the trouble of governing themſelves. They reſign to 
others the rights of human nature, as incumbrances; 
and throw the drudgery of tyranny upon the Deſpot, 
as a thing unworthy of their care. In the regions of 
the North, man partakes. of the. nature of the tempeſt 
which ruſhes acroſs. his-country. / His nerves, braced by 
the coldneſs of his climate, are not ſuſceptible ob thoſe 
delicate ſeclings which place-felicity in caſe... Conſeious 
of his on vigour, he diſdains to own the aſſumed ſu- 
periority of another: and, oftenz ſelf-conceit becomes, in 
ſome ne- the ee em and e 
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_ vious Barbarian, caotwithſtaritgg the affected hardineſs 


of his conſtitution; looks with avidity on things which 
adminiſter to pleaſure. The ingenuity of his neighbour 
becomes a crime, and an object of injuſtice. Averſe to 
trouble, he avails himſelf of the labour of others; and. 


combination is made againſt the robber; government 
gradually riſes to obviate injuſtice in all its forms, and 
the defence of property is devolved, from the hands of 


the poſſeſſor, upon the public faith. But the ſociety 


formed to prevent injuſtice becomes itſelf, at length. 


unjuſt. It aſſumes the character of the freebooter,, 


whoſe depredations it was s created to Fon « It invades 
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A people, by theſe means, become, in ſome meaſure, among. 


fabjet to two modes of government. They have 
foreign as well as domeſtic affairs. The relation which 
exifts between individuals at home has, on a higher 


ſcale, its counterpart between nations abroad. The. 


popular form of government provides againſt private in- 


juſtice; but the ſubordination neceſſary to concentrate 


che whole force of the ſtate againſt an enemy, throws 


naturally the authority of the people into the hands of a 


prince, in expedition and war. The influence gained 


by 
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by ſucceſs enables the leader of the army abroad to ex- 
tend, upon his return, ſome part of his power to do- 
meſtic affairs. The jealouſy of the people is ſoſtened 
by his renown; and they conſent: to beſtow a part of 
their authority upon a man whoſe ſervices have a claim on 
their gratitude. The mixed gevernment, which the 
northern nations carried into den conqueſts, W its 
origin from this ſource. 


27 | | 28 * 144137 A 7 38275 "1 "43 | | 
The want of information, which induced the writers 


of Rome to remove the northern limits of ancient Ger- 


many to the pole, was a cauſe of error to the learned of 
modern times. The latter have extended the general 
character of the Celtic nations, between the Rhine and 


the Elb, to the inhabitants of Scandinavia and the ſhores 
of the Baltic. In vain have the wild nations of the 
North advanced into the ſouthern Europe with poſitive 


proofs of their own Sarmatic origin; men of letters have 
choſen to make them Celtz ; and Celtz, in ſpite of all 
evidence to the contrary, they muſt remain. To differ 
from the learned i in this Point, is neither precipitate. nor 
preſumptuous. The ancients give no countenance to 
their opinion, and the unmixed poſterity of thoſe nations, 
Who overwhel med the empire of the Weſt, argue againſt 


them with all the force of language, manners, and go- 


vernment. £6 5-6 
ws, 1 ot. 


Their 
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ma, Kings 12 


The fires nations between the Rhine and the Elb, Cauſe 


deſpotiſm 


being confined to, their native country by the policy and 
di iſcipline of the Romans, became, during the firſt cen- 
tury of our æra, a ſtrong barrier againſt the migrations 
of the Sarmatic Scandinavians beyond the Baltic. Ex- 
cluded from foreign expedition, they turned their 
thoughts to domeſtic improvement. The prince, who 
had extended his influence to civil affairs, found a pro- 
ſpect of permanency to his own power, in the wealth 
which the abſence of war had raiſed among the people; 
and he was enabled to tranſmit to his poſterity. the au- 
thority which either chance or. merit had ,on himſelf 
beſtowed. Time ripened into a veneration, for the per- 
fon of the prince, that ſubmiſlioa to his deciſions which 
was, at firſt, the effect of their ſtrict juſtice; and he 
gradually began to arrogate to himſelf, as a matter of 
private right, that power -which his anceſtor had derived. 
from the partial affection of the people. 
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It was thus that, in the days of Tacitus, the Scan- among the- 


ee were ſubject to abſolute monarchy. They 
were a commercial people“; nde property had 


Suionum hinc civitates; in ipſo oceano, claſſibus valent. Tacit 
f Germ. xliv. 
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Scandina- 
vians. 
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attached them to fixed abodes. Wealth was honoured 
among them, and they acquieſced under the unlimited 
deſpotiſm of one . Secured by their ſituation from 


archers foreign: enemies, their domeſtic ſpirit declined T. | They 


ſuffered themſelves to be diſarmed by their princes; 3. and 
thus the tyranny + of Aſia, in the abſence of its luxury, 


prevailed. under the pole. The Sitones of N orway, were 
even more abje@ than their brethren to the Eaſt of the 
mountains of evo. They not only degenerated from 
liberty, but even from ſlavery itſelf: they ſubmitted to 
the n of women, and added diſgrace to ſer- 
vitude . This attachment to hereditary ſucceſſion con- 
tinuecd among the colonies which Scandinavia eſtabliſhed 


to the South of the Baltic. The Rugii, the Lemovii $, 


all the Vandals from the Ifle of Ru gen to the German 


Ocean, as well as their brethren the Sarmatic Gothones 
on the 1 were : diſtinguiſhed by their obedience 


2 kings 1. 


5 1 
l 


* E pad 0s er bes . eoque unus imperitat, nullis excep- 
tionibus, non precario, jure parendi. Tacit. Germ. xliv.., 


+ Subitos hoſtium incurſus prohibet Oceanus. Id. "ory opt 
* Foemina dominatur: non modo à libertate fed etiam 3 ervirue de. 


generant. Id; Ixv. rh cn Sn en ee eee 


5 Rugii et en omniymque hayum gentium inſigne «. ++ erg 
reges obſequium. Id. xlvi. 1,4. 
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The monarchs of the Scandinavian Sarmatæ loſt their Power of 
influence in the progreſſive migrations of their ſubjects very limited 
toward the South. The Goths and Vandals, the un- 
doubted anceſtors of the modern Engliſh, were re- 
markable for their attachment to civil liberty. Though 

the crown was hereditary in certain families *, though 

their princes vaunted their deſcent from Odin the firſt of 

the Gods, their power +, and even the poſſeſſion of 

their dignity, depended upon the general aſſembly of the 
people, whoſe reſolutions they were always obliged to 

carry into execution f. In expedition and war the king 

was reſpected ; but, deſtitute of the power of inflicting 


any puniſhment upon the diſobedient, his authority was 
nugatory ||. 


With war the reverence for his perſon was at an end. , among their 
Indignity was added to his want of conſequence and — 
power; the meaneſt of his ſubjects ſat with him at 

table, joined in his converſation, uſed him with con- 


KReges habent ex genere antiquos. Adam. Brem. 

+ Nondum tamen ſupra libertatem. Tacit. Germ. xliii. Rex apud 
eos modicz æſtimationis eſt. Helmold. de Rugiis, lib. ii. 

4 Quod in commune laudaverint omnes illum confirmare oportet. 
Adam. Brem. ubi ſupra. 

$ In prœlium euntes omnem præbent obedientiam regi. Adam. Brem. 

- 4 Neque animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare permiſſum- 
Tacit, Germ. vi. 


Uu tempt, 
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tempt, and diſgraced him with ſcurrility . The kings 
of the Goths, a nation deſcended from the ſame ftock 


with the Saxons, enjoyed no honour, and met with no 
reſpect T. The rabble being, by the ſtrength of eſta- 


| bliſhed cuſtom, admitted to the entertainments of the 


who fre- 


quently de- 


prince, the unhappy man, inſtead of being treated with 
the reverence due to his rank, was often obliged to pur- 


chaſe with preſents a decency of behaviour from his 
barbarous gueſts 4. 


This ſpecies of rude liberty degenerated 3 into 


throned and licence in the extreme. Barbarians who uſed ſuch free- 


puniſhed 
with death 


their kings, 


doms with their prince, muſt naturally have a contempt 
for his character and authority. They ſometimes perſe- 
cuted him to death itſelf, for no other cauſe but that 
they were determined to ſubmit to the commands of 
none F He was expelled from his throne upon every 
frivolous and unjuſt pretence. Should they happen to be 
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Eioorro: ivau iiur, wy avian, 054 Ohre, ud aur Uf. Procop. 
Rer. Gothic. lib. i. 


+ Ne honore quidem ac reverentia inter eos rex potiebatur. Theod. 


1 ANN CpoTpaTegs; eine ») 0OTRAVES, op” wo” To oa [75 
d ubrtg iv. Prooop. Rer. Goth. lib. ii. | | 


$ Regem aliquando interfecerunt, nullam ob Alem cauſam ri quod 


ſub nullius imperio eſſe vellent. Vide Procop. in eod. libro. 


6 unſucceſsful 


eb. 
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unſucceſsful in war, ſhould the fruits of the earth, 
through the inclemency of the ſeaſon, fail“, the un- 
happy monarch was degraded from his dignity, and be- 
came the victim of diſappointment and injuſtice. He 
was anſwerable for the fate of battles in which he was 
not obeyed ; and, though deſtitute of authority among 
men, he was puniſhed for not having the power of a 
God over the weather. 


ZE 


to ſubſide, a their nen & in the warmer regions 
of the South, the prince recovered ſome part of the con- 
ſequence in the ſtate, which his anceſtors had poſſeſſed 
in Scandinavia. The honour and ſecurity of his ſitua- 
tion were not, however, equal to its anxiety and toil. 
He was not permitted to ſlumber at the head of the 
community; or to convert, to his own pleaſure, the 
time which ought to be devoted to the ſervice of the 
public. Some power, ſuperior to his authority, was 
underſtood to reſt in the ſtate. He was neither inde- 
pendent of public animadverſion; nor ſecure againſt 
private injury. The murder of a ſovereign was no trea- 


* Apud hos, ritu veteri, poteſtati depoſità removetur, fi fub « eo fortuna 
titubaverit belli, vel ſegetum copiam negaverit terra at ſacerdos 
eſt perpetuus, obnoxius diſcriminibus nullis, ut reges. Amm. Marcell. 
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ſon; to inſult bim no crime; 3 to deg bh, from 


1 TIF 
his dignity, no be AN private right. ie ſci- 


enge f. gover dinge 2 . l underſtopd 3" Hien 


knew pot. hoy, 1 e a without ruining o- 
e 111 


ith onde 


Their . The people's s jealouſy of the prince — not 


more from a love of *. than from the Haugbt) fe- 
rocity of their manners. n each of his nobles, he had 
* 2 rival. rather than a ſubject; : and the inferior fort were 
5 divided i in their attachment between their ſovereign and 
their more immediate leader in war. Without reſources, 
deſtitute of a revenue, he poſſeſſed no influence but 
what he derived fror his merit; and, in the abſence of 
that pomp and magnificence which Acikes the imagi- 
nation, the veneration for his perſon declined. He was 
rather the moſt reſpectable ſubject of the ſtate khan its 
ſovereigu : he could promulgate no regulation to. bind 
-  the-reſbrof mankind; and even his own conduct was 
ite be regulated by their eſtabliſhed opinions. 


; 10 nrg 7117 4419007 IIS; 


H The Saxon chiefs, who led 3 countrymen to con- 
1 2 into Britain, derived their authority more from elec- 
tion than from birth. Having quitted their original ſeats, 

thoſe ties which bind mankind to the obſervance of eſta- 
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for himſelf, and not for the fate; and, without ac- 


knowledging any ſuperior title in another, derived his 
right ;to the lands of the vanquiſhed from his ſword. 
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When he ſubmitted to a regulation, it was from an idea 


114 


-Yiggpr.of his own mind, an inherent title to every thing 
Which his arm could defend. His reſpect for the aſſo- 


(Z. Bü 7 Y TE TT L 
of its utility to himſelf more than from a reverence for 
thoſe by whom it was made, He felt, in the ferocious 


ceiates of his victory extended not farther than his fears 
of their injuſtice; and his regard for the prince termi- 


» +. 


are afraid to loſe, their liberties may be truſted to the 
natural independence of their own minds. Hereditary 

| ſucceſſion placed a kind of awe round the perſon of the 

5 prince; who added the renown of his anceſtors to his. 
own. But this halo of importance, though it magni- 

fied the object, was not ſufficient to eſtabliſh arbitrary 


341 
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nated at the limits which he had, in his own mind, pre- 


ſcribed to his merit and valour. 
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Among the ancient' Saxons, the power of the prince powers 
. was inconſiderable, even before the feudal barons aroſe 


on its ruins. Barbariſm is as much an enemy to deſ- 


potiſm as the philoſophy of an enlightened age. The 
people muſt be ſoothed rather than commanded into 


obediericez and, when mankind have nothing which they 
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A of © een 
power. The means of governing by influence were 
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anting to the monarch, He could beſtow. no favours,, 
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importance. 
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and anciently no honours, Self- intereſt or vanity are 


the great motives to obedience in all ages; and, with- 
out the proſpect of gratifying either of theſe, few would 
be induced, for the good of the ſtate, to pay a pro- 
per ſubmiſſion to its chief . ee 


The prince acquired importance from a cuſtom which 
ſhewed the extenſive privileges of the people. The pub- 
lic aſſemblies, which were convened on the continent 
for the purpoſe of carrying the ravages of the nation 
into the territories of their neighbours, were, in Britain, 
applied to the formation of laws and regulations to pro- 
tect their own. When the conquerors became the re- 
gular poſſeſſors of the land, civil affairs ſucceeded to 
war. The ſpirit, which induced them to attack others, 
was productive of partial invaſions of the rights of in- 


dividuals among themſelves. Injuſtice is the parent of 
regulation. The prince had no inherent authority in 


himſelf to puniſh crimes. The nation, in their general 


_ aſſembly, devolved their power upon him; and it 


ſeemed reaſonable, that he ſhould aſſent to laws which 
he was to execute. He was formerly a member of the 
great council, now he was a part of the legiſlative body; 
and, though he might think it prudent to agree to what- 


ever had rece ved the ſanction of the aſſembly, to aſk his 


conſent was to admit his power to refuſe, 


Their 
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Their general Aſſemblies. 


The decline of the Roman power preſenting a fa- Origia. | 
vourable field for depredation, incurſion and war became 
the buſineſs of the fierce Barbarians beyond the Rhine. 
The total migrations which afterwards took place were 
at firſt unknown ; and the invaders of the South were- 
rather an aſſociation of enterprizing robbers than na- 
tional armies. Ifluing from their own country under 
no ſubordination to individuals, excepting what pro- 
ceeded from the obvious utility of a leader, a perfect 

equality ſubſiſted among them. The hope of advan- 
tage was the motive of each for undertaking the. 
expedition; and he retained, through the courſe of 
it, that independence with which it had been begun.. 
On the eve of meaſures which concerned the whole, 
the whole met together for deliberation ; and the leader 

gave his opinion, but did not preſume to command, 


. 
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When they had opened, by their arms, a paſſage or 
into better countries than their own, they reſolved at 
laſt to ſettle where they had plundered before. Dividing 
the lands of the conquered among themſelves, they car- 
ried their martial independence into their civil eftabliſh- 
ments.. They met to conſult together about the affairs: 

of 
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of peace; as they had beei aceuſtomed te do eonverntc" 
ing the qneaſbres Cf was, .* They:Kill- retained, H Air 
new'ſertternente;othat>fpirit'of equality which they Had 
broughuifrom their ancient ſeats. Each e 4 
ſelf woche ( c/Hnced by argument, or ſubdued by rea 
ſon'pi4g he diſdained to give his voice either 8 
motives of intereſt or fear. Neither of the latten ebtild, 
in theſe times, have exiſted: The wants of mankind 


were few; and i political tetrbr is the growth of culti- 
vated gar JT TOOLKIT TWO 11 U ; Eat1hnud 5r: 


\ wi 


1 
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dhe greater: The origin of the edel bllemblle, of the Anglo- 
Saxons muſt, however, be- placed beyond the æra of 
migration into foreign cο—2 ig. The Germans beyond 
the Elb, who fucceeded the Celtæ, between that river 
and the Rhine, had two aſſemblies for the manage- 
ment of their foreign and domeſtic affairs. The greater 
aſſembly conſiſting of the body of the people for mat- 
ters of ſtate *: the leſſer compoſed of the prince and 
his aſſeſſors for the adminiſtration of juſtice. Every 
man of perfect age +, and without any diſtinction of de- 


Coeunt certis diebus. Ut turbæ placuit conſidunt armati. Mox rex, 
vel princeps, prout ætas cuique, prout nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, 
prout facundia, audiuntur. Si diſplicuit ſententia, fremitu aſpernantur, 
ſin placuit frameas concutiunt. Tacit. Germ. xi. | 


+-Omnes puberes armati convenire ED TRL Czar, lib. v 
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gree, lad voice at this generaF-convention.” The mul- 
titude came completely armed *; and all had a right to 
deliver their ſentiments || with the- utmoſt freedom. 
Alliances. were made, wars reſolved upon, treaties of 
peace concluded, in the great aſſemby ; whoſe power 
extended as to > Capital puniſhments wa aljenees Ainſt | 
Zn ht 10 fangen 
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The tka iſfmbly 0 of U the r elected A The leſſer, 
4 one hundred out of their own” number to attend- the 
perfon of the prince, and to ferve as his aſſeſſors when 
he fat in judgment d. Theſe gave weight to his deci- 
ſions; and inforced his decrees.” They fat at his table, 
accompanied him in his progreſs, they were his guard 
in peace, Kis protection in war l. To ſupport the ex- 
pence of entertaining theſe conſtant attendants of his 
preſence, be Even from the PR a mne; and 


9 


Ax 4 1. — "yo 9 „ 04s a 5 1 ith 15 
a Anil moltitudinis concilium. Cæſar, lb. v. 
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F De majoribus omnes. Tacit. Germ. xi. 


+ Licet apud concilium .nccuſre quoque, et diſcrimen _— inten- 
dere. Id. xii. | 71111 | 


$8 Eliguntur in iiſdem conciliis cb gull (regibus) ex Plebe 
comites conſilium ſimul et auctoritas. Id. ibid. tre, 


1 ln Pace decus, i in bello egen. Id. xiii, Fd, "NP 
1 X x © 454 51 "w 9125 8 


Their legal 


puniſh- 
ments. 
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free gift of cattle and. rn q and chen dertded king 
of revenue>frqns the fiibs impoſed upon petty offehdets dg. 
Thai prince: and his alleflors/ formed uw leſſei afſtrtlbly; 


| and differences borveen individuals were heardldnd deter- 


misiocl. befora them. T eee eee e 219badits 
baiveb ex gon bo acl Hocopigel: 253,107: ba3noimogqo!”, 
»Traitgrs.againſt the eee anentmy, were 

tried among the old Germans before. the genera] aſſambly 


of che people, and, upon nhiction, hanged *% Cwards 


and men of infamous lives were drowned under hurdles 
in ſtagnant and muddy pools -H. oi The laws of the ancient 
Saxgm on, the;@optingnt Merecpartienlarly ſevere againſt 
incogtinengs and adultery. Blinulde virgin in her father's 
ee mancimothat uf her huſband, 
| be guiltx of LdigcentingneteI ſbel wies either ſtrangled by” 
ber. xelations..ji in private, wand her: body burnt, or 


ſbe sf delivered, oven to 4 ſpecies of ee fin 


ment the moſt ignominious and cruel. Out fiſhôrt of 
her clothing by the waiſt, ſhe was E from village e 
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—* Mos eſt e e ure ac viritim a prncpibhl,” "vel 
armenzgaramy, vel frugum aliquid ; quod pro honore be: etiam 


neceſſitatibus ſubvenit. Tacit. Germ. xv. P 16..." 
$4 Pars mulltz/regi-exfolvieur.. Id. u. 28 ; 
* Proditores et transfugas athoribus ſuſpendunt. 14d wid. 3 5 1 
+ Ignavos et imbelles et corpore infames, £0000. et palade.. "ol ö 7 


inſuper OW e Id. ibid. 
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tq;xillagg hyrsweiunto htroms? arbw. bat the ſame time, 
prigke4cifto body; wich Hüten Whithel! enpinedirunder 
theit akg 6 Virtuch ot incthisc hash ahigoneratedicints | 
unpardogablz barbarity. The anima dvettetd upon potty 
offenders with {lighter puniſhments. A fine datt, 
proportioned to the degree of the offence, was levied . 
by the;yurhvrity of the king ind his aſfeſſors fot he 
deliaqudnt even homicide "itſelf was expiatedby 4 
certain mbl& payable to tlie prince and the relations öf- 
the perſon flaiti . h νν D ˙. H 10 notti bas, 
Ji W loo vbhbum bong JOBLQBIA, 17 
The ferocious! btaveryſof che 1Angle-Satons;' when origia 
it ptocured te them daminibns, de pt uecbahet of ſub- 
jects. Their (erueloy;hcowpratinng wick! che obftinacy 
of their unſortunato enemies leforheiiiblood and man- 
ners unmixed in their conqueſts. Pheir love of free 
dom, heir government in all its forms / they imported 
with zham vindo Britain; and they tranſinitted both to 
orfliy moi bot 207 e hy 20h e a , 
1 In antiqua Saxonia, fi virgo in paterni; demo, vel maritata ſub 
conjuge fit adulterata; manu propria ſtrangulatam cremant; aut cingulo 
tenus veſtibus abſciſſis, flagellant eam caſtæ matronæ, et de villa in 
villam miſſæ occurrunt novæ flagellantes, et eultellis pungunt, donec 
interimant. Bonifacius Epiſcopus, in epiſtola ad Ethelbaldum, Anglo- 
rum regem. 11 1 


1 9 1 : - ' = & 244 : | 
I Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo armentorum et pecorum nu- 
mero, recepitque ſatisfactionem univerſa domus. Tacit. Germ. xii. 
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changing beg ale of the cbtiſtitition. 
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oh parlia- 2265 Rib 110 vt | and "wat? every man capable ob bearing 
arms was, eco admitted inte deliberations, 


"which he, was TY in part” 1 Mhenoche Anglo- 
Saxons a che Peackable pelſegton of the ſouthern 
Britain, they 'Tubdivited. 'the'=ebixqueſts«:of cach tribe 
into various final: diſtricts. An undetermined number 
of theſe ſmall diſtticts, which ſome writers diſtinguiſh 
by the name of  Tithings, formed what w call Shnres 
or Counties; and ſeveral counties joined oamder one 
great magiſtrate, obtained the name of a Kingdom. 
Even the ſeven principalities, which we diſtinguiſh by 
the general appellation of the Heptarchy, formed, with 
regard to foreign nations, but one ſtate. One prince 
was choſen their leader in war; and a great council 
was eſtabliſhed to adviſe him in all matters which con- 
cerned the united communities. Each principality was, 
in the mean time, an independent kingdom with regard to 
reg $ internal 
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12093 beanie: 71 39900 | 
519 In the leſſer di Grits all he herd of fünftes con- among the 


0 to vened, upon Kerr a eſtabad regula- 
g bus tigns, for the Whole, by a plurality" of ese, They 


10: 2;yFhgfe annually, from among themſelves, "ſud $ to exe- 


; nojufgithe laws which they | had made. But ad the Juriſ- 
diction of theſe judges was neceſſarily ebafinned to their 


oon diſtricts, a Sauncil „as formed NN the principal 
2101781 8 of cyetq tithing to. cl 1 Fo alations for the 


ap" 


C 25 Whole Hire. This council ele fe d,, out of i their on 
20 number, ES IE of 2113 D the ſhire whoſe * 
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30117 diction, i in / matters of FBFASTA | law, e: exten nded tO all the 
reli. tithings. The chief officer, tho 5 ugh chofen'b y the peo- 


ONLY 
ple, was the repreſentative of = 1 —1 in his Thire, and 
poſſeſſod an ample zuriſdiction. He Ne veſted with 
11 JUL) YC 
590 ebene power in civil ie en commanded the 
511 1 
i ounty in war. 
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VIn uniting the ſhires ED Ee 185 in dom, the ſame Anglo- 
mode was obſerved as in the union of EA tithings wen 
ſhires. The immediate deputics of the people, who 
were the chief officers of the leſſer diſtricts, choſe one 
* wa number from each tithing, who | was veſted with 


_ power 
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power to ſpeak and determine for his diviſion in the 


general aſſembly of the kingdom. The difficulty and 
even impoſſibility that pappleg' M a collective body, 
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it Was ſubceeded b dy a hr of public invaſion and of 
private injuſtice. Thi found a bulwark againſt the. 
firſt, in their valdur: t ey obviated the inconyeniencies 
of the ſecotid, by civil re lad ons. Their mode of do- 
meſtic policy was, at 0 beginning, as ſimple as their 
method of carrying on war. They owed their ſafety at 
home to their general ideas of natural juſtice; and their 
renown abroad more to valour than to their addreſs in the 


Courts of Juſtice were prior in their inftitution to Court of 
legiſlative aſſemblies. Nature has implanted the prin-t: to legiſla 
ciples of equity in the human mind; and laws are 
rather the declarations of the community againſt injuftice, 
than definitions, which conſtitute, by explaining the 
nature of, crimes. Though the Anglo-Saxons, in their 
progreſs toward the South, loſt the reverence of their 
anceſtors for kings, they retained their principles of in- 
ternal police and government. Each tribe, as ſoon as it 
obtained ſettlements, divided its territories into ſmall 


8 diſtricts, 
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diſtricts, for the convenience of civil juſtice, as well as 


for the ſudden demands of war. The people, finding 


Mode of 


the election. 


of judges. 


it inconvenient, upon every trivial occaſion, to convene 


in a body for determining upon controverſies by the 
plurality of voices, devolved their W Ypoti, a 
judge choſen annually by themlelyes *, 2 80 


This officer, being in his own diflrit th a brim 
tive of the king, who poſſeſſed the executive power of 


the ſtate, was confirmed in his place by the royal ap- 


probation. The mode of election, which prevailed 
among the Anglo-Saxons beyond the reach of records, 
was probably the ſame with that which obtained in 
Scandinavia in leſs diftant times. When'a vacancy hap- 
pened, the people of the diſtrict were convened by the 
prieſt. The vulgar met with the better ſort in this 
convention; and every one preſent had a right to vote. 
They choſe twelve out of the number preſent; ſix 
landed proprietors, and ſix of the inferior peaſants. Theſe 
fixed on three whom they thought equal to the office; 
and the election bring announced to the king, he ſe- 


* Judicis, | ut et 33 omnis, olim penes ; populum electio erat, 


confirmatio penes regem. Stiernhook de Jure Sueonum et Gothorum 


vetuſto. Lib. i. 
Eliguntur in conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicoſque red- 
dunt, Tacit, Germ, xii. | 


2 15 lected 
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lected one of the three for diſcharging: the duties of a 
judge 7. eo: e eee, eee eee tn 
nen tt 6,350 1619771 II) AH F919 4 Fri N. bs 
When the matter, in diſpute. was clear and obyiqus, Otisio, 
the judge decided without heſitation; and his deciſion 
was inforced. When. the caſe ſeemed dubious, he de- ; 
manded aid from the wiſdom of others * - and the liti- 


gating, parties +. choſe ſix perſons, on either ſide, to be 
his aſſiſtants. Theſe were appointed to enquire into the 
fact, and having determined upon it, by the majority of 
voices, t then delivered it over to the judge, who was 
obliged, without delay, to paſs ſentence upon the fact 


ſo delivered, according to the uſages of the diſtrict, and 


the eſtabliſhed, laws of the, ſtate. The different de- 

partments . powers of the. jury and judge were aſcer- 
(113 {1 (4 1 

T Elegie autem 3 certo modo et conditione, 1 Quoties 

enim vitabat locus, Populus convocatus per ſacerdotem, ex ſeipſo _ 

decimtdecotts:tligebat, ex equeſtri ordine ſex et totidem ex plebe, qui * 


tres a Viciſſim eligebant quas pares muneri exiſtimabant, ex quibus TH 
unum rex.confirmabat. Stiernhook, lib. i. 


2 Db, 


Ubi res aut confeſſione, aut teſtibus, aut alis documentis non * 5 
eſt manifeſta in ſubſidium (Judicis) NxunpA, a majoribus conſtituta fuit; 
quæ REM VEL FACTUM quoquo modo exploratum judici tradere teneretur, 


ut ſine mora ſententiam ſuper ea re EX JURE CONCESTAM ferret. Id. 
ibid. | 


4 Nembdam partes lrigante clgebant, pari numero utrinque, Id. 
ibid. hes 


Y y | | tained 
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nature, 
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tained, with preciſion, and defined with accuracy. The- 
jury took cognizance of the ſact, the judge declared the 
law: the firſt explained the ſtate oſ the Nag the ater 


ö ee the avs of the m——— off 1 


The F conityio] tricks! be; jury edel 
the practice ſo ſtrongly to the people that their interpo- 


ſition became neceſſary in all legal determinations. 


The jurors gradually became members of the court; and 


though their deciſions were grateful to their fellow · citi- 
zens, their, office became troubleſome to themſelves. 
When the parties retained the right of chuſing them, a 
new jury appeared on every new cauſe“ . All the 
members of the community were alternately haraſſed 
by attendance; ſome refuſed to come, and others de- 
layed to come in time. The practice was too good in 


itſelf to be dropt: and the magiſtrate found himſelf 


obliged to interfere. The judge, or the king's lieute- 


nant in the diſtrict, ſummoned therefore a ſtated i jury, 
from the diviſion of the kingdom, « over Which he pre- 


4 


8 Circa alia officium judicis, circa alia Nembde. Nembda pr racro 
cognoſcebat, judex DE Jux E. IIIA ſtatum cauſe, | nic ſtatum contro- 
verſiz decidebat. Stiernh66k, lib. i. | 


* Nembda vero ab initio, ſtata, et ordinaria. non fuit; ſed. alia atque 


alia, non modo in quolibet judicio ſed et quilibet i in cauſa. Id. ibid. 


3 | | faded ; 


E ANGL O- SAXON S. 
ided; and the parties, inſtead of chuſing twelve, were 
only e to A 100 a certain N 


The origine office of TON whith the northern na- and power 


tions diſtinguiſhed by the name of Nembda, and other 
appellations expreſſive of their nature, was only to in- 
quire into the fact, and, having Ache it with great 
attention, to deliver it over cERTain to the judge +, 
They were conſidered as the competent judges of the 
true ſtate of the fact, but they were not ſuppoſed to 
de verſed in the proviſions which the ancient uſages and 
the laws of the ſtate had made for the relief of the 
injured, and the puniſhment of the guilty. Their juriſ- 
3 5 howeyer, Ehercaſed in the- HURT Europe 
> IH; ISS; SLOT VI. an Son T6363 n N | 


+ Sueceſſu autem tempo cum ejus officium neceſfirium eſſet, con- 
quiſitio vero pro ſingulis in ſingulis cauſis gravis videretur, de certis et 
ordinariis cogitari cœptum eſt, ne eorum penuria aut defectu cauſz pro 
laterentur. Itaque judex ipſe vel præfectus provinciæ regius, utrinque 
enim de jure extat, Nembdam conſtituebat, viros honeſtos, dotnicilii 
certos. Stiernhook, lib. i. | 

* Quod deputati Nembdeman, quod duodecim Twe}fman, quod inte- 
gre vitæ Ganneman, quod ſenes Oldungar nominat fuerunt. Id. ibid, 

+ Facti tantum cognitio, nulla juris dictio Nembdæ. Id. ibid. 

Officium autem Nembdæ non fuit quod hodie cum judice judicare et 


per ſuffragia ſententiam dicere, ſed, quod modo dictum, factum tantum 
examinare, explicare judici certum tradere. Id. ibid. 


Yy 2 ty in 
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a in the courſe of time. They became the judges of 


law as well as of fact: from giving only their opinion 
to the judge, they roſe to be his aſſeſſors; and his power 
degenerated | to ſuch a low degree, that he became, at 


laſt, "the mouth through which 20 communicated their 
deciſions to che . 


The 101 of proceeding beſos | juries , which was 
practiſed in Scandinavia differed from that which has 


obtained in England. The majority of voices deter- 
mined, on the continent, the guilt or innocence of 


the culprit. In England all the members of a jury 
muſt agree in the deciſion; and either completely ab- 
ſolve or thoroughly condemn. The juries of the North 
delivered their judgment upon the whole of the caſe: 


in this country, they found their verdict, as the word 


imports, only upon the fact ®. In Scandinavia the ſuf- 
frage of the majority, as has been already obſerved, 
acquits or condemns: the ſuffrage of ſeven, out of 


8 Videntur pro {uo arbitratu ſtatuiſſe, et tam de jure, quam de facto. 


Stiernhook, lib. i. 


De conſuetudine vero hodie Nembda ex officio judicis participat, con- 
fuſis enim officiis ſimul de facto et jure cognoſcunt et adjudicant tanquam 


aſſeſſores, judice tantum præſidente. Id. ibid. 


Facti tantum cognitio. Id. ibid, 
2 ___ twelve, 
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twelve, determines the fate of the defendant :— But 
when the voices are equal, the law inclines to mercy, 
and the culprit is abſolved +. It appears clear, upon the 
whole, that the original power of juries did not extend 
ſo far as to judge with the judge“; but only to examine 
and explain the FACT. ONLY, and to deliver it over, in 
its true and certain ſtate, to the judge, for his deciſion 


according to ancient uſage and the eſtabliſhed laws of 
the land þ. 


T7 
The ſubordination, 7  withowe which no government Obſerva- 
can ſubſiſt, was regulated with preciſion and wiſdom, **** 
by the free nations of the North, It however obtained 
leſs between perſons than things. In peace a kind of 
equality prevailed among all; though merit and even 
neeeſſity gave birth to gradations of authority in war. 
It was an eſtabliſhed maxim, that the few ſhould yield 


to the many; that the courts of the leſſer diſtricts ſhould 


+ In eo tamen abit jus Anglicum a noſtro, quod omnes et ſinguli ſimul 
vel abſolvere debeant vel condemnare, non preciſe quem omnes ſed quem 
major pars Nembdz abſolverit vel condemndrit; itaque ſeptem ſuffragiis 
reus vincit vel vincitur. Si autem paria utrinque fuerint, in meliorem 


partem inclinat jus noſtrum, et abſolvi eum quam 2 humanius 
exiſtimavit. Stiernhook, lib. i. 


Non cum judice judicare. Id. ibid. 
+ Denique in factum Angli condemnant vel abſolyunt, Id. 


poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs no power of deciſion which could not be re- 
verſed by thoſe of the greater. A general chain of 
appeal was eſtabliſhed from the court of the tithing to 
the council of ſlate; where the king preſided in perſon, 
being acknowledged, in the loweſt ebb of his perſonal 
power, the fountain from which all authority flowed.— 
But men of abilities have t ne this . 
of our ancient conſtitution. | 


EE The Author of. the Introduction ſat n with a 
2 of wacing, with Kere and Preciſion, the go 
ments. But the fabjet bvelled on his "rg and he 
dropt it from its magnitude. | The darkneſs which 
involved our anceſtors on the continent, was not diſ- 
pelled from their hiſtory till long aſter their ſettlement 

in Britain; and when the proſpect opens to the view, it is 
placed too far down in time for the ſubject allotted for this 
Work, The province which the Author has choſen, is 
barren; but he cannot, with propriety, enrich it with 
the ſpoils of a period which he has reſerved for another 
occalior,—We ſee little of the private life and character 

of the Anglo-Saxons by the tranſient and interrupted 
glimpſes of their hiſtory, which breaks through the 
obſcurity in which their r progrels toward the South was 


involved. 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 


involved. Their chief virtues were bravery and an in- 
herent love of freedom; thfir ſole occupations, depreda- 
tion and war, They performed great actions, but they 
themſelves being unacquainted with the means of 
tranſmitting them to poſterity, their fame fell into the 


hands of enemies, and came down mutilated through: 
time. : 


INDEX. 
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